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WHERE “BLOOD” PRESSURE IS 
2,000 LBS. PER SQ. INCH! 
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LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCER IN AMERICA OF BUTADIENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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will beat Nature 
at her own game! 


The war has shown with painful clarity how dangerous 
it is to depend upon distant sources of supply for mate- 
rials essential to American security and standard of living. 


Take rubber. Every home, every individual from 
infant to octogenarian has been affected by the conserva- 
tion of our precious rubber stocks. 


It is an American tradition to be independent and 
self-sustaining. We are making our own rubber now— 
Hycar is better than tree rubber ever was. American re- 
sources provide the basic materials. American ingenuity 
and scientific research provide the know-how. Hycar, a 
butadiene synthetic, is being made in a variety of grades, 
with physical properties controlled for specific uses. It 
is longer lasting and more efficient than nature’s rubber. 


The thousands of tons of Hycar being produced are 
going into the most important war industries. After the 
war, Hycar, America’s own synthetic rubber, will con- 
tinue to replace tree rubber for countless services in the 
oil industry, in machine manufacture, in automobiles 
and aircraft, and in domestic use. 


Hycar crude synthetic rubbers are furnished to manufacturers of finished 
rubber products. Your rubber supplier can explain the superior qualities 
of Hycar. If you are making a war tial, our research laboratories and 
engineers will gladly cooperate to speed production and determine the 
best type of Hycar for your particular application. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
RESEARCH + ENGINEERING + PRODUCTION 
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Vital war industries need 
Mechanical Rubber Products 
. and often need them in 

a hurry to avoid lengthy 
“down time.’* Republic Dis- 
tributors, located strategically 
from coast to coast, are do- 
ing a noteworthy job of sup- 
plying and servicing such 
needs with greatest 


possible speed. 


MECHANICAL 
RUBBER 


In Essential 
Industries 


demands of the war 
effort have imposed a Herculean task on our 
country’s railroads. Greatly extended and com- 
plicated by new problems, these demands have 
been a challenge to both personnel and facilities 

. a challenge which had to be met to prevent 
bogging down of the war production program. 
And the railroads have risen to the occasion 
with complete success in the maintenance of 
efficient delivery and shipping channels to and 
from vital war industry. 

Mechanical Rubber Products help the rail- 
roads, in countless ways, to perform their highly 
important service. Locomotives are cleaned with 
live steam conducted safely and conveniently 
through mechanical rubber hose, the mainte- 
nance shops employ pneumatic and other types 
of hose for riveting and other essential work, 
water hose is a necessity for a wide variety of 
uses, conveyor and elevator belting load coal 
quickly and easily. These and a great many more 
jobs for Mechanical Rubber make the railroads 
major users of this type of equipment—as, ac- 
tually, are practically all essential industries. That 
is why Republic's place in the emergency pro- 
duction program —manufacturer of rubber goods 
for industrial requirements—-is an extremely 
important one REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP. 

ORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Labor Is Pushing Up 


Labor is gaining again in Washing- 
ton. After several months of quies- 
cence, its influence and prestige are 
once more on the upswing. Roosevelt's 
delicate handling of wage stabilization 
in his speech and congressional “— 4 
(page 15) contrasted with his tou 
sounding talk to the farmers, was no 
accident. 

Note, too, the contrast between last 
year's strong congressional efforts to 
nullify the Wage-Hour Law and the 
new price legislation which couples 
extension of that law with endorsement 
of the President’s wage-stabilization 
program. 


Chance for Power 


Donald Nelson’s concessions _ last 
week to labor’s demand for representa- 
tion in WPB have a high potential 
significance. Their very vagueness 
opens the way for labor, if it knows what 
it wants, to expand them into some- 
thing important. 

The two WPB vice-chairmanships to 
be granted to labor will not, initially, 
carry ~ specific powers or specific 
duties. But if strong men get the jobs 
(Walter Reuther and Clinton Golden 
of C.I.O. are possibilities) they'll be 
important posts. 

Armed with an impressive title, the 

labor men can, at least, lean over any 
WPB shoulder, can watch develop- 
ments from the inside, and will have the 
perfect ee from which to talk to 
the public, to Nelson, or to the Presi- 
dent. 
@ Representatives-at-Large—Many labor 
leaders prefer such a loose arrangement 
as this, believing that assignment of defi- 
nite duties would quickly submerge any 
labor man into the WPB bureaucracy. 
They point to Hillman’s experience on 
the Knudsen-Hillman team in the Office 
of Production Management. 


Change of Emphasis 


A distinct change in the character of 
the Production Drive’s labor-manage- 
ment committees is to be expected 
when the operation of the drive is 
turned over to the new five-man (A.F.L., 
C.1.0., management, government) 
group. Washington guidance for the 
plant committees has heretofore put all 
the emphasis on propaganda and morale 
work. Union pressure to inject the 
committees into production planning 
problems will now be felt at the top as 
well as at the local level. 
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Uniforms for Fathers 


Men with children should discount 
heavily the reassuring statements with 
which Chairman May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee and others 
followed up Selective Service Director 
Hershey’s warning that they'd better 
reconcile themselves to a future in uni- 
form. ‘The arithmetic is working against 
them. 

Of some 27,500,000 men between 18 
and 45, it’s estimated that not more 
than 13,500,000 can pass an Army 
physical. From this total must be de- 
ducted the illiterates, doctors, men 
with the kinds of high skills which can’t 
be replaced by quick training, men to 
fill the kinds of jobs—firemen, police, 
etc.—_that need huskies. These deduc- 
tions will run to several millions. 

Against this, current plans indicate 

a military demand by next year for some 
9,000,000-odd men. 
e Up to 45 in ’43—Clearly, unless the 
big-army program is changed, every able- 
bodied man under 45 (and maybe some 
that are over) should expect military 
service before the end of 1943. 


Scrap Pile 


WPB’s conservation division is high 
on the shakeup list. 

Nelson himself had to call newspaper 
publishers to Washington last week to 
urge them to get behind a salvage cam- 
paign to insure continued operations of 
steel plants. Lessing Rosenwald, Nelson’s 
former boss at Sears, heads up the divi- 
sion. 

There’s talk that Henry Doorly, who 
won kudos at the publishers’ meeting 
for the scrap drive put on by his Omaha 
World Herald, might succeed Rosen- 
wald. 


Profit Incentive 


In a perhaps more realistic approach 
to the scrap collection problem, WPB 
and OPA are now considering payment 
of some kind of premium for hard-to- 
get scrap. et proposal at the mo- 
ment is a special subsidy for big stuff 
that can’t be handled at present prices. 

There’s an alternative. The Office of 
Price Administration, for all its tough 
talk, is not adamant in its opposition to 
a higher price for dealer-collected scrap, 
which would leave undisturbed the price 
of the much larger volume of plant 
scrap. 

e Hates to Pay Up—Perhaps the biggest 
obstacle to change is that OPA hates 
to pay off the hard-boiled gents who bet 


on a price rise and hung on to their 
stuff. 


Ready for Rubber Report 


On the eve of the report of the 
Baruch Committee (see cover) on the 
rubber situation, three agencies charged 
with responsibility for phases of the 
rubber problem are rushing to put their 
programs into a shape more adequate 
to the emergency which the report will 
emphasize. (Proverbs 28:1). 

To enforce its truck conservation 
orders, the Office of Defense ‘T'rans- 
portation has slapped on a mileage al- 
lowance system, effective Nov. 15. 

Rubber Reserve Corp. is telescoping 
the time schedule on the synthetic rub 
ber program, preparatory to increasing 
its volume again. 

WPB is crowding the whisky dis- 
tillers to complete their conversion to 
alcohol production immediately, rather 
than by the Noy. | deadline set up 
by agreement with the industry (BW 
June20’42,p17). Necessity for the 
speedup is WPB’s failure to convert the 
industrial alcohol industry to grain by 
the time the blackstrap molasses supply 
petered out. 


Priority Follows Through 


WPB is girding itself for the final 
mopping up operation in its campaign 
to recover full control over assignment 
of priorities. 

Last week it forbade issuance of rat 
ings by Army and Navy field procure 
ment officers, transferring their func 
tion to WPB regional offices. Within 
the next week or two there'll be a show 
down on the still remaining power of 
the Munitions Board and the Wash 
ington headquarters of the services to 
pass out ratings. 

Once this is accomplished, you can 
expect WPB to move fast to use its 
material control to enforce a general 
rescheduling of war production, slow- 
ing down some jobs, speeding others. 
@ A New Amy—This is going to mean 
a big staff. Already 300 priority men 
are being pushed out into the regional 
offices to handle the job of checking 
individual ratings. Hundreds more will 
soon be sent out to war plants as WPB 
priority and scheduling inspectors (BW 
—Aug.22’42,p19). 


Rescuing Salesmen 


Senate action will soothe business 
fears that the Vinson contingent fee 
bill would outlaw employment of sales- 


5 


I LIFTS heavier planes off the ground —carries 
more tons of bombs—takes them higher, 
flies them farther—faster. 

The little wooden ‘‘toy”’ above is a chemist’s 
model of this power booster— 100,000,000 times 
life size. It represents a molecule of 2,2,4 tri- 
methyl-pentane (generally known asiso-octane), 
a prime ingredient in modern aviation fuel. 

Like many other chemical discoveries now 
blended to make super-gasoline, iso-octane was 
expensive at first. It cost forty dollars a gallon. 
Through research and the peacetime develop- 
ment of better manufacturing processes, the 
petroleum industry is producing enormous 
quantities today at approximately twenty cents 
a gallon. 

The development of iso-octane illustrates 
how the manufacture of fuels has progressed 
from simple distillation and cracking processes 
to an elaborate chemical art. Another example 
of this is the use of Ethyl fluid to boost octane 


ratings of practically all aviation fuels. And 
each year the art of making high-octane motor 
fuels is advanced still further—opens up new 
and seemingly endless possibilities. 

Ethyl engineers have for years assisted the 
petroleum industry, in its search for better 
fuels—and have worked with automotive en- 
gineers in producing engines that would make 
best use of these improved fuels. Today, this 
cooperative research is focused upon the prob- 
lems of motorized military equipment, and it is 
our privilege to assist in the vital job of giving 
more and more power to America’s fighting 
machines—to give American fighting men the 
fuels and engines that will help 
them win a mechanized war. 


ETHYL CORPORATION (== 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


os 
Maan ngs 
Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil refiners to im- 
prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline. 
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men on commissions while trying to get 

t the “influence-peddlers” who have 
been collecting big fees for getting war 
contracts. 

The bill which skyhooted through 

the House in July simply forbade pay- 
ment of any contingent fee in connec- 
tion with a war contract. Now it’s rec- 
ognized that it was too hastily drafted 
after the Naval Affairs Committee had 
revealed a number of scandalous situa- 
tions. 
e Sheep from Goats—Now the Senate 
committee rewriting the measure has 
arrived at a formula to get the racketeers 
without interferin with legitimate busi- 
ness. It will soon bring out a bill requir- 
ing war contractors to report to the con- 
tracting agency the names and compen- 
sation, whether contingent or otherwise, 
of everyone involved in negotiation of 
the contract. Then the contracting 
agency can disallow payments that it 
deems excessive. 


First Job-Freezing 


It took considerable goading to in- 
duce Paul McNutt’s War Manpower 
Commission to take its first real move 
toward manpower control by “freezing” 
in their jobs the lumber and non-ferrous 
mining workers of the 12 western states. 

Month and a half ago, McNutt set 
up general machinery to deal with labor- 
raiding on a regional basis (BW —Jul.25 
’42,p19). But before he applied it to 
the critical copper-lumber situation, the 
Army and Navy had to threaten to 
move in on their own hook. 

e What Happened—The situation had 
the services really scared. A 10%-a- 
month labor turnover in the camps is 
cutting critical lumber production be- 
low last year’s levels. June and July 
copper production fell off 11,000 tons, 
largely as a result of labor pirating. 
One western ordnance plant had to cut 
down operations because of a brass scar- 
city which was traced to its own raiding 
of neighboring copper mines. 

Labor Protects Its Preserve—Final 
push behind McNutt came from his 
labor advisory group, which didn’t want 
to see the Army and Navy move in on a 
situation which basically reflects the 
troubles caused by a wage differential 
(set at 30% by WMC between the 
mines and western munitions plants 
(page 35). The differential itself is now 
up before the War Labor Board in 
some 40 cases. 


Draft for Workers 


(he statement of a local United 
States Employment Service official, 
that Youngstown, O. steel mills will 
draft workers through Selective Service 
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questionnaire information within two 
months, may be just a strategem to in- 
duce non-essential jobholders to go 
into the miils. 

But if the strategy doesn’t relieve a 

very tight labor shortage there, Wash- 
ington is prepared to use stronger 
means. In Youngstown, about 500 
cards are being sent out daily to draft- 
deferred registrants, asking them to re- 
port to the employment office for war 
jobs if they are not already engaged in 
essential work. 
@ Pirating Blamed—The local USES 
office reports that pirating by firms in 
other cities makes Youngstown’s labor 
shortage more acute. 


Teeth in the Order 


McNutt’s first job-freezing order, de- 
claring the 12-state region a labor short- 
age area has two jaws. It requires work- 
ers leaving the mining or lumbering 
industries to obtain a “certificate of 
separation” from the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service attesting to the validity of 
their reasons for quitting. This is, of 
course, unenforceable with McNutt’s 
present powers, except through an in- 
formal arrangement with Selective Serv- 
ice to reclassify draft-deferred men who 


quit. The other jaw—forbidding war 
lants in the area to hire men who don’t 
on such certificates—is readily en 
forceable through the priority and con 
tract-letting powers of the Army, Navy, 
and WPB. 
@ Mills of the Gods—The ponderous 
manpower program gathered a little 
more momentum this week when \WW PB, 
after weeks of WMC needling, set up a 
unit to make plant-by-plant recommen- 
dations on labor priorities. 


Questionnaire Clamp 


Now business concerns have a chance 
to do something about the plethora of 
government questionnaires. ‘lhe Budget 
Bureau, arm of the President's Execu 
tive Office, is giving them a club. 

After Jan. 1, if they get from any fed 

eral agency a questionnaire that doesn’t 
bear a symbol of the Budget Bureau's 
approval, they will not be under any 
obligation to answer it. 
e@ Ready to Go—Ihe Bureau is now 
combing down the 10,000 or more ques 
tionnaires, forms, etc., in use and already 
has life-and-death power over new ones. 
However, it will take until the first of 
the year to put the authorization pro- 
cedure into effective operation. 


“The majority of those inter- 
viewed did not believe that any seri- 
ous need existed at this time for 
general inventory limitation.” So 
said WPB’s three-man Inventory 
Policy Committee, and recom- 
mended that distributors and civi- 
lian-goods manufacturers be placed 
on probation. If they don’t behave, 
a limitation order will be issued early 
next year. 

@ Small Business Exempted—As ex- 
pected, the Committee exempted all 
the smaller business elements—plus 
food and service establishmnts—from 
even the probation formula and from 
whatever curbs may come later on. 
If a retailer, wholesaler, or manufac- 
turer has had sales of less than 
$100,000 in the 12 months ending 
Sept. 30, or if his inventory at that 
date has a cost value under $25,000, 
he can forget the whole inventory 
thing. Only the bigger wholesalers 
and manufacturers, and an estimated 
125,000-150,000 retail stores are 
under WPB’s eye. 

e Two Reports Due—These big fel- 
lows must report inventories and 
sales for the Est three quarters of 
1942 by the end of October, and for 


Inventory Control—When, As, and If 


the fourth quarter by the end of 


January. Simultaneously, they must 
indicate their stock-to-sales ratio for 
a 1939-41 base period so that com 
parisons with the past may be made 
Forms for this purpose are now being 
worked out. 

@ Manufacturers Last—What’l! hap 
pen after that largely depends on 
what the reports indicate. In any 
event, manufacturers stand the least 
chance of early subsequent regula 
tion, since their field admittedl, 
needs more study. Wholesalers and 
retailers are definitely under obliga 
tion to make a good showing. | his 
most of them can probably do by 
(1) cutting down on future orders, 
and (2) allowing the holiday season 
to deplete excess inventory. If, how 
ever, WPB is dissctisfied with the 
situation, it threatens to slap down 
an order limiting inventories to the 
ratios prevailing in the 1939-41 base 
period. 

First reactions pf merchandisers 
to WPB’s recommendations are 
calm. Big ones, long wary of some 
kind of regulation (BW—Jul.11°42, 
p>’), already have cut down on their 


uying. 


‘le break the shipping bottleneck... 
750 new merchant ships in 1942... 


1,500 new merchant ships in 1943... 

That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program—and America is going to 
beat that promise. 

It calls for huge new shipbuilding 
facilities . . . thousands of plants to 
turn out ship parts and equipment — 
steel plates, ship fittings, propelling 
machinery. 

Low cost, controlled heat is essen- 
tial to all-out production. Light, compact 
equipment is vital for shipboard heating. 

Steam is universal for heating at sea 
because it requires less space and weight 
than any other heating medium. Steam, 
harnessed and brought under control 
with Webster Equipment, is fast, sure, 
safe and economical. 

In this war emergency, Ordnance 
production has first call on our facili- 
ties. But, we are still producing Webster 
Steam Heating Equipment for use 
wherever it will help the war effort. 

Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Orders should be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities 


Steam Heating 
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Navy Attacks Fly 


FCC Chairman Fly has had a stiff 
slap from the Navy. He has been ad- 
vocating creation of a united interna- 
tional cable and radio system in addi- 
tion to the Western Union-Postal Tele- 
graph merger now before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The 
merger is supported by the companies 
but the Navy, backed by the War and 
State Departments, has opposed any 
international merger during the war— 
mostly because the FCC wants to have 


| the say-so in folding the communica- 
~ | tions companies together. 


The Navy has sent a strongly-worded 
letter to the House assailing the Fly 
pe pointing out that it doesn’t 
nave the President’s endorsement. 
Hence, the House Committee is al- 
mosf certain to reject the FCC chair- 
man’s recommendation. 


Why Galépagos 


Don’t miss the significance of Wash- 
ington’s new -_ to convert the Ecua- 
dor-owned Galapagos Islands into an im- 
portant Pacific naval base, and to take 
over the defense of the strategic Gulf of 
Guayaquil on the Ecuador Coast. 

Ecuador forms the tip of South Amer- 

ica’s West Coast, “bulge” and a natural 
anchor for a chain of bases to defend 
the Pacific approaches to the Panama 
Canal, protect the supply route for 
copper deliveries from both Peru and 
Chile. But, most important, they are 
the beginning of a West Coast de- 
fense system which will ultimately 
stretch all the way to Chile. 
@ Insurance for Chile—Lack of such pro- 
tection is responsible for the reluctance 
of Chile, with its 3000 miles of almost 
undefended seacoast, to break relations 
with the Axis. As these bases are de- 
veloped, Santiago officials are likely to 
pursue a more defiant anti-Axis policy. 


Argentina's Deal 


Washington is carefully watching the 


_ new Argentine-Spanish barter deal by 


| 


which Buenos Aires will swap food sup- 


| plies—mainly wheat—for Spanish indus- 


trial goods—mainly ships and some in- 
dustrial machinery. 

Though relations between Washing- 
ton and B.A. are strained by Argentina's 
continued friendly relations with the 
Axis, U.S. officials welcome the scheme. 
It helps Argentina dispose of some of 
its mountainous supplies of wheat. Of 


| special significance, it will aid Spain 


where U.S. apm relations have 
| improved ey during recent months. 
| @ To Keep t Locked—With a large 


and active diplomatic staff scattered 


through the Iberian peninsula, Wa.\ 
ington is confident it can see that 
coming Argentine wheat is not hande 
under duress or voluntarily—to the A) 


Eyes on the Yankees 


Buenos Aires has realized in recent 

years that it could not long maintain :ts 
edge on Brazil in Latin American lead 
ership if the superior raw materials of 
that vast country were ever intensively 
exploited. It is plain now that Washing. 
ton is starting just such exploitation as 
a part of the war emergency—and B.A. 
is in a nervous dither. 
@ Fence-Walking—Its barter deal with 
Spain is one more on-the-fence play 
If Hitler wins more spectacular victories 
this fall, both B.A. and Madrid will play 
for Nazi favor; if the Nazis fall short of 
a complete victory in the Middle Fast, 
Madrid and B.A. will maneuver toward 
the United Nations camp—with the 
claim that they are the leaders of a great 
Spanish cultural bloc. 

The spectacular switch into the Bra- 
zilian camp of General Justo, former 
Argentine President, indicates what im- 
portant elements in the Argentine popu- 
lation are already vigorously opposed to 
the Axis. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Now it’s Donald Nelson’s pipe that is 
firing criticism. So many WPB men 
smoke pipes—some (unlike veteran putter 
Batt) in sophomoric imitation of their 
boss—that it’s becoming a stigma. How, 
piay, ask letters to Washington news- 
paper editors, can these fellows win the 
war by constant fondling of the briar? 
The gabble is taking a serious vein. 
Before it got started, pipe and tobacco 
manufacturers might have made a good 
thing out of Nelson’s comfortable habit, 
just as the cigar makers have done out 
of Winston Churchill’s patronage. Now 
converts to the pipe are greeted with a 
tinge of acrid derision. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, which 
centralized its own lumber buying more 
than a year ago, will now do all the 
buying for Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission, under Munitions Board 
supervision. It will continue to use 
both the auction and negotiation meth- 
ods of purchasing. 

President Roosevelt’s offer of a post- 
war floor under farm prices, to induce 
farmers to go into full-out production 
under curbed prices now, is significant 
as the first specific measure laid down 
by the Administration for post-war 
economic reconstruction. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Latest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . . . . . . . *186.1 $186.1 1840 1725 160.7 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............. 2... cece cece eee eee 96.4 97.6 96.5 97.4 96.9 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. ae 16,865 21,100 19,240 24,455 32,940 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $35,108 $37,949 $32,189 $29,432 $18,865 

~ Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... .............0000000. 3,673 3,640 3,637 3,392 3,133 

“4 Cee Gees amma, BO BOER)... wn cece tees cece nev eees 3,683 3,964 3,970 3,934 3,815 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).................000.00.00e0. 1,877 1,821 1,867 1,878 1,870 

If 

y TRADE 

1. Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....:....... 85 82 81 84 9] 

4 All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........................ 65 63 63 47 61 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $13,250 $13,057 $12,794 $11,518 $10,034 

, Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) hey eee —14% t—2% —6% +19% +30% 

h Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................00ceeees 122 141 160 263 145 

. PRICES (Average for the week) 

S Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 232.0 231.0 230.2 229.2 218.0 

: Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 — 100). . 154.1 153.7 153.6 153.8 145.3 

f Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 183.1 181.2 183.5 181.5 162.9 

3 {Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). ee Po CO ee oa $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 

a Ree eee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 

. +Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 2... eee eee eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 

t Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).................020.0000005 $1.17 $1.12 $1.10 $1.23 $1.12 
Sugar (raw, delivered New eee ao GO cee al Daan a Gals eaten te 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten d _ INES ch cided pokes Cates wees unawa 18.65¢ 18.72¢ 18.48¢ 19.3l¢ 17.37¢ 
i NG nen kes 506 onset tose cncbpeentnticescsseses $1.203 $1.213 $1.226 $1.294 $1.315 
tRubber (ribbed smoked ee New York, Ib. Be Acie aS gare ane ie Sal ee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 

: FINANCE 

) 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........+.0esseesseeeeeee 68.6 68.4 67.4 65.0 81.1 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ Reet 4.27% 4.27% 4.28% 4.31% 4.27 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)......... 2.80% 2.81% 2.81% 2.87% 2.74% 
U. ‘s. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.34% 2.35% 2.38% 2.14% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable)......................000005 1.26% 1.26% 1.24% 0.93% 0.58% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... ......... 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-i% 4-1% 4-1% 4% 4% 

] 

BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 27,217 27,168 26,138 24,815 24,349 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 34,457 = 34,504 = 33,509 30,918 29,238 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,282 6,343 6,408 6,902 6,222 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks.........................000005 874 892 957 870 1,043 

: U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 20,580 20,564 19,441 15,874 14,567 
Other Securities Held, ER ro eee 3,495 3,462 3,419 3,670 3,768 

| Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)........ . ANS ie 2,260 2,340 2,250 3,208 4,857 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,542 3,525 3.446 2,402 2,241 

* Preliminary, week ended September 5th. t Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIITY 
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§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


1223-25 = 100+ 


1923-25=100 
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WAR CALLS 


COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Aimy. Navy and war industry must have 


quick communication. 


It takes a lot of telephone calls to move 
ke munitions — 12,000 


a million men or m4 
calls, for. example, to make a bomber. 
As the war effort sp 


telephone wires grows. 
lines to carry it because copper: nickel and 


rubber are shooting, net talking, materials 


right now. 


eeds up, the load on 
We can't build new 


e can do is make the most of 
if you will 
nce calls unless 
Even on these, 


But what w 
what we have. You can help 


not make any Long Dista 
they are really necessary: 
please be as brief as you can. 

The call you save today may speed a 
plane or tank to the fighting front. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Just like President Roosevelt, in his 
Labor Day address to the nation, the 
business man kept one eye on the war 
fronts this week while, with the other, 
he tried to take in the newest needs and 
developments in the way of federal con- 
trols. These included Mr. Henderson’s 
warning of a crackdown on price-ceiling 
violators, ‘Treasury-Senate moves to 
boost personal income taxes (page 118), 
assumption by Office of Defense ‘T'rans- 
portation of control over the nation’s 
5,000,000 commercial motor vehicles, 
and approval by Mr. Nelson of War 
Production Board plans for retail inven- 
tory limitations (Washington Bulletin). 


Inventories and Rationing 


In the week, too, there appeared a 
new pattern—of conscious integration in 
war agency action. This time, for in- 
stance, the inventory-plan announce- 
ment did not upset wholesale markets 
and halt forward buying—as was the case 
at the time of the previous, abortive 
ventory move (BW—May30"42,p13). 
For, retailers’ purchasing agents knew 
that WPB’s aim was not primarily to 
cut the aggregate of presently swollen 
apparel and other “soft goods” inven- 
tories. On the contrary, current stock- 
piling of consumers’ goods will relieve 
the certain pinch on supplies later on. 

But, when that pinch does come early 
next year, an uneven distribution of 
those stocks—among stores of different 
sizes or in different geographical areas— 
would force the Office of Price Admin- 
istration’s rationing hand. Shortages 
would appear in specific spots and stores 
long before any over-all shortage. So, 
WPB is trying to insure deliveries of 
new goods next year to those outlets 
with the least inventories. 


Lumber Shows a Trend 


In lumber, integration has become 
even more comprehensive. Passing 
through the usual cycle which materials 
tun in war, lumber was at first consid- 
ered to be in ample supply, and its use 
as a substitute for metals was encour- 
aged. But war needs have grown until 
1942 output may fall 6,000,000,000 bd. 
ft. under demand. 

The lumber stringency is partly due 
to production troubles. Efficiency has 
been sapped by the better than 100% 
annual turnover in sawmills and logging 
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More Integration at Top 


Precedent-making moves by Washington show that the 
war agencies are getting together better on controls over prices, 
jobs, and production. Inventory plan an example. 


camps, caused by workers leaving their 
jobs for higher pay in shipyards, metal 
plants, and other war work. Operators 
have also argued that time-and-a-half 
payments for the overtime work needed 
to make up that production loss become 
prohibitive under OPA ceilings. 


Precedent-Making Moves 


So, the War Manpower Commission 
has acted to curb job-shifting by work- 
ers in lumbering and in non-ferrous 
metal mining (which is facing the same 
production obstacles as lumber) in 12 
western states. And OPA is adjusting 
its ceilings on logs upward to permit 
longer working hours. 

Both these moves set new precedents. 
And, in a government-managed war 
economy, war agency precedents figure 
in laying business plans. Unquestion- 


ably, job controls will be increasingly 
extended as manpower shortages in 
tensify. And there is additional evi 
dence that OPA will recognize advances 
in labor costs. ‘This week, in the first 
instance of its kind, OPA lifted maxi 
mum prices for wooden posts and 
other lumber items used in mines in 
order to compensate producers for wage 
increases granted by the National War 
Labor Board since April 27. 


Significant Wage Actions 


A further sign is that OPA has re- 
fused to pond price boosts in cases 
where the NWiLB awards wage rises 
only on condition of such boosts 
OPA’s position being that only raises 
actually ordered by NWLB can be cause 
for new price action. 

Interestingly enough, NWLB is turn 
ing more and more to criteria of rela 
tive wage rates in adjudging wage de- 
mands. Last week, increases totaling 
more than the 15% “Little Steel’ 
formula were granted to Washington 
and Oregon foundry workers to keep 
them from migrating to higher-paying 
shipyard and aircraft jobs (BW —Sep. 
5°42,p85). Conversely, the Lever Bros. 


IN THE OUTLOOK 


DURABLE vs. NON-DURABLE GOODS 
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With activity up in chemicals, steady 
in food manufacturing, but off in tex- 
tiles, shoes, paper, printing, and pub- 
lishing, non-durable output is only 
about one-third higher than in 1935- 
1939. Soaring production of ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, machines, and 
metals, however, has boosted durable 
goods 150% since then. In the base 


period, heavy lines accounted for but 
45% of all manufacturing, as against 
60% now. Over coming months, 
prospects favor “heavy goods going up 
and light goods more or less holding 
steady” (BW —Apr.25'42,p13). But in 
a year, arms work—and the heavy 
goods curve—may also approach a 
ceiling. 
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workers were denied advances, even 
though their wage rates had not kept 
pace with living costs, because pay-scales 
already topped other employers in the 
industry or locality. 


Construction Drop Due 


Meanwhile, the Business Week In- 
dex held steady, at last week's new high 
level of 186.1 (recent weeks’ revisions 
available on request). Over recent 
months, armament expansion has more 
than offset civilian curtailment (Out- 
look chart). Now, war construction— 
which figures in the Index—is being cur- 
tailed. he Department of Commerce 
estimates that new building totaled 
$6,294,000,000 in the last half of 1941, 
$5,934,000,000 in the first half of 1942, 
and will come to but $5,792,000,000 in 
the last half. Next year’s decline will 
be even sharper. However, the Index 
will hardly be affected, inasmuch as ma- 
terials diverted from construction will 
flow into armament work. 


OUT OF WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 

Employees’ Compensation Commission 

Bureau of Internal Revenue (regional) 

Labor Department's Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion and part of the Department's 
Solicitor’s Office 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance (Social Security Board) 

Veterans Administration 


PHILADELPHIA 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance (Social Security Board) 


RICHMOND 
Patent Office 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (regional) 
ST. LOUIS 
Rural Electrification Administration 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 
Civil Service Commission (fourth dis- 
trict office) 
BALTIMORE 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (regional) 
CHICAGO 
Alien Property Custodian 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Interior Department 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Park Service 
Office of Indian Affairs 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Treasury Department's Division of War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps 


CINCINNATI 


Farm Security Administration 
COLUMBUS, O. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


tion, records and accounts sectien 
DENVER 

Bureau of Reclamation 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue (regional) 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Farm Credit Administration 
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Washington Relief 


Transfer of governmental 
agencies to other cities shows 
good results, is becoming more 
popular. Most won’t return. 


Chicago, New York and other large 

cities are rapidly becoming sub-capitals 
of the United States. It’s a long-time 
trend which has been speeded by war- 
time congestion on the banks of the 
Potomac. 
e Needed Blasting—For years, as govern- 
ment regulation has reached deeper into 
the country’s economic mechanism, 
Washington bureaus have spread their 
tentacles in the field. Many agencies 
now maintain local administrative 
cfices in practically every county of 
every state. Until the war, however, 
parent bureaus remained so firmly en- 
trenched that, in the “conversion” of 
the federal government to the war 
effort, blasting has been almost liter- 
ally necessary to get them out. 

Prime objective of the current com- 

pulsory exodus has been to force transfer 
of the evacuating agencies’ personnel to 
the mushrooming war agencies. This is 
personnel wise in the ways of Washing- 
ton and so, presumably, of greater use 
to the war-born organizations than 
green hands from the states. Related 
objectives, of course, have been to gain 
office and housing space, thus reducing 
the amount of hasty construction neces- 
sary in Washington. 
e@ 25 Have Gone—Wartime decentrali- 
zation to date has moved, wholly or in 
part, 25 agencies employing 21 ,401 per- 
sons. In moving, these agencies have left 
behind 10,160 employees who, rather 
than pull up stakes, have switched to 
other government jobs. Office space re- 
leased in Washington has _ totalled 
2,050,000 sq. ft. 

The decentralization program (see 
accompanying table), engineered by the 
Budget Bureau is now probably coming 
to an end. Washington’s tremendous 
expansion is beginning to even off. Pres- 
sure for decentralization has been less- 
ened by construction of numerous tem- 
porary and several large permanent 
buildings; also by compulsory transfer 
of the resident personnel of permanent 
agencies to war agencies. Office space 
still is at the saturation point, however, 
and the throttling of new construction 
may necessitate more removals. 

@ More Popular Now—As_ congestion 
has increased, the resistance to decen- 
tralization has diminished somewhat. 
Formerly well-housed bureaus have been 
squeezed and bumped around so much 
that they have begun to realize that 
quitting the over-crowded town has ad- 
vantages. Lately several agencies have 
volunteered to move and there has 


WAR BANK 
Congestion in government office 
buildings was relieved somewhat 


when the first group of War Depart. 
ment employees reported to the 1mam- 
moth Pentagon Building in Arlington, 
Va. Employees’ banking problems 
were many, however, until the First 
and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond opened a service in the 
building to assist the 30,000 who will 
eventually work there. The first de- 
positor, Betty Duggan, had the per- 
sonal attention of Brig. Gen. Freder- 
ick W. Browne. 


been much spreading out of which the 
Budget Bureau has no record. The ex 
odus has been to cities where adequate 
space has been available. 
Overshadowing the temporary disrup- 
tion of a transplanted bureau’s opera- 
tion is the disintegration due to the 
raiding of its personnel by the war agen- 
cies. In its new out-of-Washington head- 
quarters it is able to replenish its statt 
by recruiting. The caliber of the new 
personnel obtained by transferred agen- 
cies is reported to be high. In some 
cases, at least, agencies are better lo- 
cated with reference to the nature of 
their work than they were in Wash- 
ington and, with one or two exceptions, 
it is doubtful if they will ever retum. 
e Trouble in Richmond—One exception 
is the Patent Office. Its personnel | prob- 
lem is serious. It hasn’t been able to 
find in Richmond or to attract to Rich- 
mond enough technically trained exam- 
iners to maintain its staff at war 
strength. Divisions whose efficient func- 
tioning is important to the war pro- 
gram—ordnance and_aeronautical—are 
months behind in their work. Most :m- 
portant of the transfers, removal of the 
Patent Office probably was a mistak« 
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Talking Tough on Inflation 


But Presidential demand for freezing farm prices at parity 
or higher recent levels (where most of them are), won't stop spiral. 
Price lags will force cost-of-living increases. 


President Roosevelt hasn’t done it 
again. It’s too late. A new law giving 
him discretionary authority to put ceil- 
ings on—and floors under—farm prices 
will not accomplish much that the wad 
ent law failed to do. Farm prices have 
already advanced, in the main, to the 
levels allowed by the present law—some 
even beyond (see table). ‘They can’t be 
cut back. This is conceded in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal “to hold farm prices at 
parity, or at levels of a recent date, 
whichever is higher.” 

Roosevelt’s talk against “unfair priv- 

ilege” for farmers sounded tough, but 
that was simply part of his strategy in 
coping with the political considerations 
that might keep him from getting what 
brake on inflation is still permitted by 
the economics of the situation. 
e Wages and Living Cost—His promise 
of wage stabilization was no bitter pill 
to labor, for it was more than offset by 
the assurance which he provided labor 
that farmers would not be allowed to 
profit from the present situation, that if 
the cost of living goes up workers will 
not be denied wage increases to meet at 
least part of the rise. That points to 
more latitude than is now apparent in 
the National War Labor Board’s policy 
ot holding down wage increases to living 
cost increases prior to May 1, 1942. 

And the cost of living will continue to 
climb. Applying some restraint to pre- 
viously uncontrolled farm prices will 
lessen the biggest single upward force; 
but living costs have already gained a 
momentum that will be supported for 
some time to come by the heavy reserve 
of unspent purchasing power thrown 
against a diminishing supply of goods. 
I ventually, taxes and forced savings may 
partially sterilize this purchasing power, 
dut as statutory price and rationing con- 
trols tighten, the multiplication of mil- 
uons of individual transactions that go 
to make a black market will see to it that 
ving costs move on up (page 124). 
*fough Temptation—“War calls for 
sacrifice,” said the President. Inflation 
itself imposes sacrifice, but it’s exhila- 
cating. Bigger pay checks make workers 
‘eel better, work better. Higher prices 
sg farmers on to boost production. It’s 
tard for an Administration which in its 
carly years had to battle sickening de- 
Pression to set its face against the buoy- 
‘ney of spirit inseparable from inflation 
a this stage. Least of all, does the Ad- 
ministration want to destroy incentive 
0 production at a time when gaining 
Nore production still is the most impor- 
‘ant phase of the war program. 
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For that reason, the President hasn’t 
shut the door to subsidy plans, in his 
effort to hold the cost of living at its 
present level. Rather than continue to 
raise ceiling prices or to permit goods to 
be taken off the market because there is 
no profit left in them, subsidies will be 


paid to farmers and producers of needed 
commodities who must have a greater 
return to cover their costs. 
@ Problems of Parity—Preserving the 
principle of parity, as the President pro- 
poses, does not necessarily guarantee 
against a continued spiraling of inflation. 
In the first place, there’s nothing sacred 
about parity. It is figured on a 1909-14 
base. Take another base and you may 
find farm prices below parity. — 
Again, and more importantly, where 
current farm prices haven't yet been re 
flected in prices further along the line, 
where there's a price lag from producer 
to wholesaler to retailer, the curb on 


In his message to Congress last 
week, the President, in these words, 
set the formula for legislation giv- 
ing him power to freeze agricultural 
prices: “Agricultural ceilings should 
be permitted at either parity or at 
the price levels which prevailed at 
some recent date, whichever is 
higher.” 

On the basis of this formula, the 
majority of farm prices will be frozen 
at levels significantly above the 100% 
of parity which the President de- 
clared a “fair relationship.” Indeed, 
the average may not be far from the 
110% of parity goal which the farm 
bloc wrote into the original price 
control act (BW—Sep.5’42,p5). This 
is clearly shown in the following table 
which shows for 27 farm commodi- 
ties the comparison between 100% 
of parity prices, as calculated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Aug. 15 (column 1), and the highest 
prices reported by BAE on the 15th 


Commodity 


Cotton 
Cottonseed 
Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Rice (rough) 


cents per pound 
dollars per ton 
cents per bush: 


dollars per bushel 


cents per pound 
cents per bushel 


Flaxseed 

Beans (dry) 
Potatoes, white 
Hay 
Peanuts 
Apples 
Hogs 
Beef Cattle 
Veal Calves 


sweet 
dollars per ton 
cents per pound 
dollars per bushel 
cents per pound 


Lambs 

Butter 

Butterfat 

Milk, Wholesale 
* retail 

Chickens, Live 

Turkeys, Live 

Eggs 

Wool 


cents per quart 
cents per pound 
_ . 


cents per dozen 
cents per pound 


Finding Ceilings for Farm Prices 


Aug. 15 


of any month (indicated by * where 
highest month was August) from 
January to August (column 2). In 
many cases, these highs were scored 
in August and hence under any defi- 
nition should accord with the Presi- 
dent’s idea of “price levels which 
prevailed at some recent date.” 

For 16 of these commodities, this 
year's high is substantially in excess 
of the Aug. 15 parity (column 3), 
and in the case of nine it is higher 
than the level at which prices might 
have been frozen under the existing 
price control act (column 4), which 
permitted freezing at the highest of 
four alternative levels: (1) 110% of 
parity, (2) highest price from 1919 
to 1929, (3) Oct. 1, 1941 prices, (4) 
Dec. 15, 1941 prices. 

The 27 principal farm commodi 
ties used in this list were those on 
which BAE made a special report at 
the time of the passage of the orig- 
inal price control act. 

Minimum 


Highest legal ceiling 
price as 
percent of 
parity where 


greater 


under 
Parity Highest present 
price con- 
1942 
18.85 ‘ 102 21.47 
34.28 131 36 
134.4 

97.6 

60.6 

94.1 
109.4 


123.6 


trol act 


farm prices at the source won't stop the 
price advances—unless prices are rolled 
back by executive action. Otherwise, liv- 
ing costs will eventually rise unless prof- 
its are cut. It is in spots where profits 
are not big enough to take the rap that 
subsidies are most likely to be sand- 
wiched in 

@ Facing the Music—The President's 
manifesto to Congress and his fireside 
chat were disagreeable tasks which he 
had shirked for months. With sur- 
prised irritation, he was brought to a 
realization of what had already come to 
pass in living costs. So he lashed out— 
and Congress, which has also shirked 
its disagreeable duty, resented his [-will- 
if-you-don’t declaration. But the proba- 
bility is that Congress will act promptly, 
if for none of the good reasons, simply 
to keep the President from acting him- 
self. 

It's not expected that the President 

will step in if on Oct. 1 Congress is well 
on its way to removing from the Price 
Control Act the present limitations on 
farm price control. 
@ Wage Control, As Expected—Loath 
to risk the goodwill of farmers, Con- 
gress probably will include in this legis- 
lation a provision simply authorizing 
the President to stabilize wages. This 
ex post facto endorsement of a policy 
already pursued under the President's 
war powers is not likely to meet any 
vigorous resistance from the labor or- 
ganizations. It’s pretty plain from the 
tone of the President’s message that 
labor has nothing to fear from what the 
President may do. Actually, his com- 
mitment to stabilize wages simply boils 
down to a broader application of the 
War Labor Board’s powers. 


RCA, Guinea Pig 


Test case will determine 
whether consent decrees can be 
terminated just because Justice 
says they are no longer useful. 


Among the papers currently heaped 
on the federal court’s desk for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware is a brief filed by the 
Department of Justice asking that the 
famed consent decree against the Radio 
Corp. of America (written in 1932) be 
vacated. In view of the fact that some- 
body as big as RCA is involved in this 
new litigation and that somebody as 
forthright as Thurman Arnold is press- 
ing the proceedings, the case has com- 
manded a singular lack of discussion in 
the newspapers and trade press. 

Reason for this near-silence is that the 

matter is essentially a “lawyer's trial’’— 
that is, fencing over a point of law. 
e The Big Issue—But despite the eso- 
tcric nature of the case, it involves some 
important angles for those who have, 
or expect to have, a tiff with Amold. ‘The 
big issue is as follows: 

May a consent decree be terminated 
simply because the Justice Department 
says it has outlived its purpose? Actually, 
put this way, the question is a bit too 
broad, for in the RCA case Amold is 
concerned only with consent decrees 
that contain broad, general terms, that 
are not bound by time limits nor in- 
tended to confer any affirmative bene- 
fits on the defendants. 

@ Department’s Strategy—The strategy 
behind the department plea is clever. 


A FREIGHT “FIRST” 


The train crew of the Baltimore & 
Ohio's new 5,400 hp. Electro-Motive 
Corp. locomotive—the first Diesel- 
clectric road freight engine to be 
placed in regular service by an eastern 
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railroad—were all set to attempt a 
Chicago-Philadelphia speed record for 
through tank trains on the Diesel’s 
maiden trip, but there wasn’t enough 
eastbound oil in B. & O.’s Chicago 
vards for a solid train. Despite stops, 
the train averaged 23 m.p.h. 


It has ‘been Thurman An 
perience that whenever he wan} 
somebody who, as the result 
suit, already had one conse: 
the courts would balk at ¢ 
new case. Many a judge w 
feel that a corporation's all 
could be soaked out in one 
and that a second suit was supor4 

But if Arnold can get a rm 
will enable him to vacate th¢ 
non-benefit-conferring type of . 
tually on the department's say .o, 
he can clear out a lot of old d 
at will. 

@ RCA Objects—RCA has no in 
tion to act as guinea pig in such a 
ceeding. Its lawyers have strenuo 
cbjected to the whole affair—and yw; 
ample reason. For in its brict the ¢e. 
partment has cited five grounds op 
which the RCA decree should 
out, and in these grounds 1i 
portent that Arnold will resue K¢ 
iong as that threat is there, RCA’s law. 
yers must remain wary. 

What evidently makes RCA especial 
ly suspicious is that, from a legal stand- 
point, the department didn’t have to 
cite any reasons for wanting the decree 
vacated. Their inclusion was therefore 
either an omen, or an attempt to 
strengthen the plea. To get these five 
reasons—their nature, perspective, and 
significance—into focus, RCA’s famil 
tree has to be examined. 
of RCA is the United States Govem 
ment. Back in 1919 President Wilson 
grew keenly radio-conscious after the 
wireless had proved to be a valuable 
public relations instrument during the 
peace conference. Hence he 
alarmed when General Electric wanted 
to sell an important new wircless in 
vention (the Alexanderson alternator 
to the British Marconi interests 

Radio Corp. of America was the gov- 
ernment’s solution. It was set up as 4 
communications corporation, an outlet 
for G.E.’s new inventions, and successor 
to the American Marconi Co. But when 
the absorption of American Marconi 
brought RCA a lot of patents, RCA ob 
viously had to expand its sphere. So 
the Navy, of which Franklin Delan 
Roosevelt was then Assistant Secretary, 
suggested that RCA also function 
patent-holder (an idea stemming from 
the Navy’s advantageous pooling 
patents during the War). 

@ Reservoir or Monopoly—Presently not 
only G.E. but also United Fruit, \men 
can Telephone & Telegraph, W esting 
house, and General Motors were feeders 
into the reservoir and recipients 0 
cross-licenses. Although the terms by 
which the reservoir was operated 
changed from time to time, the g: neral 
idea was that the patent contnbutor 
should manufacture the communica 
tions equipment, while RCA should 


use it or act as seller. 


became 
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Despite the fact that the government 
had blessed all this, the Federal Trade 
Commission as early as 1923 began in- 
estigating RCA as an pons. mon- 
opoly. And as wireless evolved into 
adio, and radio became bigger and 
yiover, newcomers hounded the govern- 
ment for legal action against RCA. 
eEnter the Consent Decree—T’o little 
ail did RCA make its licenses avail- 
able to others. In 1930 the department 
fled an antitrust action which was set- 
fled two years later by the now-famed 
consent decree. Under its terms it was 
stipulated that (1) G. E. and Westing- 
house divest themselves of their RCA 
holdings, (2) abolish interlocking di- 
vectorates, and (3) terminate the ex- 
dusive character of RCA licenses. 

Things quieted down after that until 
1940, Then a Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, in the course of 
weighing the reappointment of Thad 
H. Brown as Federal Communications 
Commissioner, seized this opportunity 
to find out why the FCC’s long-awaited 
port on “monopoly” in broadcasting 
wasn't finished (BW —Jun.22’40,p22). 
Pretty soon RCA was back in the lime- 
light, defending itself against insinua- 
tions that a delay in the 1932 consent 
decree had been obtained by implied 
misconduct. Eventually this angle 
petered out. 
eAmold Takes up Trail—But now 
human Arnold has picked up the 
ame thread again in trying to vacate 
the decree. The department’s brief does 
not say that misconduct has actually 
ever been proved or that any officer of 
the law acted improperly. It does say 
this: “It is enough that the undisputed 
evidence has created an atmosphere and 
a public attitude which makes the de- 
cree an unworthy vehicle for the fur- 
ther enforcement of the law.” 

For the rest, the DJ seeks to support 

its brief by stating that (1) the old 
decree allegedly did not accomplish its 
purpose; (2) there is a tendency “on 
the part of the industries concerned to 
wegard the decree as legalizing all activi- 
ties not specifically condemned or pro- 
hibited;” (3) adequate relief cannot be 
obtained merely by amending the de- 
cree; and (4) “action in establishing 
more convenient communications with 
Great Britain and Portugal requires that 
this decree be vacated.” The implica- 
tons of point No. 4 are described as 
confidential, were not even outlined in 
detail for the court. 
* Worried Over Future-That RCA 
should view all this as more than a 
“lawyer's trial” is no surprise to anyone. 
the possibility is always there that, hav- 
ing served as guinea pig, RCA will 
ater become the victim. But even if 
RCA proves to be overly suspicious, the 
implications to certain other consent 
‘eeree holders are plain in the event of 
n ty ld victory: New suits will be a 
nen, 
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Nucleus Plan Here 
With beginning already 
made, committee drafts industry 
concentration plans; report on 
British experience is guide. 


This week, WPB’s special industry 
concentration board began its first series 
of formal meetings. Composed of Joseph 
L. Weiner, deputy director of the Office 
of Civilian Supply, Lou Holland, deputy 
chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., Ernest Kanzler, director general 
of WPB operations, and Wendell Lund, 
head of WPB’s Labor Production Divi- 
sion, the committee—in cooperation 
with the various industry branches—will 
work out a schedule that in the near 
future is sure to drive many a factory 
either entirely into war work or into a 
complete shutdown. 
eA Start Is Made—Prior to these first 
roundtable discussions, however, the 
concentration probiem has already been 
scratched. Four months ago the domes- 
tic cooking and above-the-floor heating 
industry was reduced from 245 to 126 
active producers (BW—May23’42,p16). 
‘Typewriter production after Oct. 31 will 
be solely in the hands of Woodstock 
(BW —Aug.8’42,p5). And, as of last 
week, only Westfield Manufacturing 
and Huffman Manufacturing may en- 
gage in bicycle production, and then 
only at the combined rate of 10,000 
vastly defrilled units per month. Farm 
machinery is definitely on the list. Also, 


among others, warm air furnaces 
certain types of bedding. 

But in none of these instances has 
WPB run into the practical and theo 
retical puzzles that still lie beyond the 
horizon. 

Those industries which are now being 
cut to the bone are metal-consuming in 
dustries. Here most of the member 
can usually shift their metal and man 
power directly into war work. Even 
trademarks are only of passing impor 
tance, since the allowable defrilled style: 
are so pedestrian that a trademark on 
them would look like a $500 
ona $5 horse. 

@ What About Nonconvertibles?—Yct 
day is sure to come when this relatively 
simple picture will change. 

In the not too far distant future, 
WPB will run smack into the problem 
of concentrating industries utterly lack 
ing in any ability to convert to war on 
any sizable scale. Of course, WPB could 
bury its head in the sand and simply 
leave them alone. But that’s not likel\ 
to happen. Manpower is needed; trans 
portation and power are dear; there is a 
dearth of management men; and 1 
duced operations, when spread through 
an industry, drive up costs and interfer 
with the programs of both WPB and 
OPA. 

From another angle, WPB_ mmght 
shut such nonconvertible industries 
down entirely. But that’s not likely to 
happen, either. Some of these fields ar 
essential to an efficient civilian popula 
tion. And in other instances the indi 
criminate freeing of the labor forc: 
would hopelessly clutter up areas al 


and 


saddle 


NO GLARE, NO SHADOW 


Lighting free from glare and shadow 
is promised the workers in an un- 
named airplane plant as a result of 
research on a scale model by West- 
inghouse lighting engineers. With in- 


direct 3,000-watt mercury lamps (sim 
ulated in the model by high-voltage 
fluorescent tubing) reflecting their 
light off a white tunnel-shaped ceiling 
to a white floor, complete illumina 
tion (35 foot-candles) will be provided 
for workers under airplane wings. 
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WPB Personnel—Who They Are... 4 
' 
Building code: Conane ; Census Building; 1A—lIndiana Ave. ; JS— Extension Room 
efferson School P -Lend-Lease d¢ 0 Office f ai t > 
Hi + Railr oa ‘ etine “me ay ng Sse Pa jal p ttn Bidg.: ed ‘ DIVISIC IN OF INFC IRMATION as Chi 
Temporary “E”; TR—Temporary “R” ; TS—Temporary “S"; WGLB Director, Stephen E. Fitzgerald......... 5242 5525-f B 
Washington Gas Light Bidg. W PB telephone Republic 7500. Associate Director, Bruce Catton Chi: 
Extension Room Building (Chief of Policy Branch). .+. 5244 5525-4 HH 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF CHAIRMAN Assistant Director, Charles E. Noyes 
Chairman, Donald M. Nelson ven anes 5055 SSB (Chief of Operations Branch) 6259 S525-A BU! 
Vice Chairman, William L. Batt......... 2212 5055 SSB Administrative Officer, Pearl Morris. . Sarr $525 3 Chi 
Assistants to the Chairman Chief, Campaigns and Media Branch, Assi 
Sidney J. Weinberg ooh lee _ 2193 5403 SSB Robert R. Ferry... . eu 72385 5525 B Chi 
SY Se ne ee 2505 5036 SSB Chief, Program Progress Branch, S 
A_C.C. Hill bie sa 3383 5036 SSB - Barrow Lyons. . 5291 5168 3 Chi 
Philip F. Maguire : 3404 5039 SSB Chief, Special Projects Branch, H 
Special Assistants to the Chairman Martin Quigley....... 00... ..+++++0e: coll 5168 5 Chi 
F.G McC ‘lintock a ie oe ale ae 2107 5055 SSB Chief, War Production Driv e, H 
Mike Creditor... AERIS 72883 5055 SSB Headquarters, Michael Straus ‘cou: Se 5640 83 Chi 
lL. R. Boulware - 2216 5055 SSB OFFICE OF CIVILIAN SUPPLY J 
Office of the Executive Secretary Director, Leon Henderson _... 5586 4130 oan Chi 
Executive Secy., G. Lyle Belsley......... 2233 5518 SSB Deputy Director, Joseph L. Weiner...... 4372 2300 SB D 
Asst. Executive Secy., Frederick Roe .. 2223 5518 SSB Executive Officer, Norris B. Gaddess. . . 4544 2300 SB 
Planning Committee Executive Secretary, Civilian Supply FAC 
J Chairman R. R. Nathan.... . 2505 5716 SSB Committee, Harold Stein wee ee 3718 2309 SB Chit 
Ex. Director, Edward T. Dickinson 3357 3406 SSB Chief, Civilian Planning Branch, - 
Administrative Officer, Carroll K. Shaw 71278 3028 SSB Arthur R. Burns.................... 3716 2310 SB BL 
Office of Organizational Planning Chief, Consumer Programs Seance Chi 
Director, Dr. Luther Gulick 2117 3719 SSB 0 EE SE ae 3964 2323 SSB Chi 
Assistant Director, L. S. Fish 2118 3715 SSB Chief, Industrial Programs Branch, A 
COORDINATOR FOR RUBBER SENT. vc ehacanken chev eed . 73530 2313 SSB ar 
Arthur B. Newhall... . 71211 5075 SSB Chief, Services Program Branch, Chi 
Reavis Cox... ; 3712 2323 SB : 
OFFICE OF VICE CHAIRMAN ON Chief, Supply and Requirements Brz math, E 
PROGRAM DETERMINATION James W. Angell. . : son Does 2314 SSB BU 
Vice ¢ hairman on Program Determination, STATISTICS DIVISION k 
7: & Raaeaen rises 5075 SSB Director, Stacy May............-. 2410 5700 SSB Chi 
arenas Predeetion and = Resswees *: Assistant Director, Simon Kuznets. 71250 2723 SSB Chi 
Board, J. P. Greag. a 73101 soll SSB Administrative Asst., R. Gordon Arneson. 2411 5700 SSB H 
PROCUREMENT POLICY DIVISION Chief, Office of Survey Standards, Chi 
Director, Houlder Hudgins 2251 5027 SSB Howard C. Grieves seve 2 3707 SSB . 
Assistant Director, Oakley W. Dexter.... Navy-5161 2209 Navy Chief, Contracts Branch, aa 
Executive Officer, S. A. Burk.. 2253 5027 SSB Emerson Ross. . benqeaenteds 2431 2710 SSB C 
Chief, Accounting Advisory Branch, Chief, Industry Branch, 1 
Moore C. McIntosh... 3443 3222 RRB Dr. Vergil D. Reed................4. 6436 2719 SSB - 
Chief, Contract Review Branch, T. H Acting Chief, Materials Branch, : 
Senders... 2960 3314 RRB ee I So nv nog dewedssacdvees 2783 2741 SSB Dir 
Chief, Packing and Pashesine Branch, Chief, Munitions Branch, - 
A. W. Luhrs Ms 5048 3326 RRB Morris A. Copeland ... 3542 2749 SSB “ 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHAIRMAN ON -—tasecnily exe t-t—- planer elma thd aaa Chi 
PROGRAM PROGRESS Director, Wendell Lund win. “ae 5063 SSB 
pCR erin ay Executive Asst., George W. Brooks, Jr... 2146-7-8 5066 SSB BUI 
puty airman grai rogress, , Acs 
ieanns Mheiidion 74642 5300 ssB Associate Director, Joseph D Keenan... 2291-2-3 5072 SSB Assi 
Officer of Liaison, Gerard Lambert 71085 2313 SSB Aasesiane Disessor, Philip Clowes. vee MIS ~_— _ ; 
: Chief, Stabilization Branch, Ass' 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHAIRMAN ON Paul R. Porter. ee 2462 3747 SSB i 
SMALLER WAR PLANTS Chairman, Building Trades Stabilization Act 
Deputy Chairman on Smaller War Plants, Board of Review, Louis Comstock . 4710 3761 SSB 4 
Louis E. Holland...... od ee 1110 Raleigh Chief, War Production Drive Branch, Ass 
Hotel W. E. Chalmers. . . 74001 3750 SSB \ 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION Chief, Industry Consultant Branch, Ass’ 
Administrative Officer, Richard A. Lester 73846-7 3167 SSB t 
SOURINTE, THR, 6 nts ieacewesesas 3565 2006 RRB Chief, Management Consultant Branch, Ass 
Director, Personnel Branch, John Nickerson , 3501-2 3737 SSB j 
Carlton Hayward. , Sah aia 71383 2046 RRB Acting Coordinator of Field Services, Ass 
Acting Chief, Management Services Robert Amis.............-:.sssee0es 2478 3614 SSB | [ 
Branch, Francis R. Cawley cectee: a 2002 RRB EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE | RE 
Chief, Operating Facilities Branch, DIRECTOR GENERAL FOR OPER- / Ch 
Sydney G. Rodgers. ............. ... 71861 2036 RRB ATIONS 7 
Chief, Business Services Branch, Director General for Operations, ST 
William A. Murphy... . eure 72522 1330 RRB Ernest Kanzler.. ccce 74G42 5300 SSB ' , 
Chief, Accounts and Audits Branch, Asst. Dir. Gen. for Operations, Z , 
PL UR narcdseeesebensts eer 1114 RRB C. H. Matthiessen, Jr 74938 5010 SSB 4 
LEGAL DIVISION Deputy Dir. Gen. for Field Operations, TA 
General Counsel, John Lord O'Brian..... 2221 5517 SSB Wade T. Childress. 72092 5086 RRB a 
Solicitor, Milton Katz... 2041 5603 SSB Deputy Dir. Gen. for Priorities Control, ‘ 
Administrative Officer, Louise Dame. <« mar 4728 SSB J. A. Krug.... 74683 3006 — TO 
Assistant General Counsels, Deputy Dir. Gen. for Industry Operations, ee Dir 
Henry H. Fowler......0:..00.0..- -.. $000 4700 SSB A. I. Henderson ed = “es 
Mite Tithe nh 3548 5064 SSB Executive Officer, Francis Sette 72760 2014 RRB SH 
PR RE. dyn diccuvessaues . 2271 4705 SSB CONSERVATION DIVISION Dir 
Maurice Heckscher. ...........-- ; 4987 4710 SSB Director, L. J. Rosenwald eee 71592 10th Floor =WOGLB CI 
Alexander B. Hawes. .......... 2385 2754 SSB Deputy Director, Paul C. Cabot......... 2882 10th Floor WGLB ( 
Herbert S. Marks............. 2374 5517 SSB Chief, Specifications Branch Ci 
Pheenne D. Lgattt....<cccdacevsvawe, .. 4779 4707 SSB es a wencde cadena pentas 3155 8th Floor }=WOLB I 
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Extension 
Chief, Conservation and Substitution 
Branch, Harvey A. Anderson. ee | 
Chief, Simplification Branch, 
AcE s «cco ccntcassteseess 3041 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION 
ited WS x5 bes ks can eek ese 4951 
Assistant Chief, Thomas L. Peyeen rors 
Chief, Housing Branch, 
ee ee eee ee 
Chief, Projects Service Branch, 
Chief, Material Control Branch, 
Harlow Lewis eese0 
Chief, Project Analysis Branch, 
John McTigue. . 
Chief, Consultation Branch, 
eh IS 65. ssnedsensceee 


FACILITIES BRANCH 


Citak Fe I noe 5 eo rctcscccees 3304 
BUREAU OF FINANCE 
Chief, Bradley D. Nash. ............... 2536 
Chief, Credit Review Branch, 

La acs oy bhlee 66a Seabees 5671 
Chief, Field Office Liaison Branch, 

i NSP Er rr err eres 3681 
Chief, Plant Conversion and 

Expansion Branch, E. G. Burland. .... 3438 
BUREAU OF GOVERNMENTAL 

REQUIREMENTS 
Chief, Maury Maverick................ 2920 
Chief, Planning and Research Branch, 

eco. date abae awe a 3658 
Chief, Project and Items Branch, 

ee er ere rer 3586 
Chief, General Requirements Branch, 

Ce Pe ED, 5 ois sccensesase 6lll 
INDUSTRY ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 
ee Se errr . 3114 


INVENTORY AND 
REQUISITIONING BRANCH 
eee eee 2413 


BUREAU OF PRIORITIES 
= — Internal Operations, 


>. Crossland . Ie ee 2551 
Pe aa Priority Radesconut, 

Re Ne a eee 4986 
Per Deputy Chief, Review and 

Approval, S. L. Phrener............ . 74346 
Asst. Chief, Curtailment Orders, 

RD 6 65 ogi core cacersae 2428 
Asst. Chief, Requirements, 

8 A eee ee re ree ie 4712 
Asst. Chief, Policy, 

Pa TG IR, vin ca scsciccvcs 3193 
Asst. Chief, Priority Specialists, 

Dr. Samuel S. Stratton. .............. 2926 
RESOURCES PROTECTION BOARD 
Chairman, William K. Frank........... 4888 or 

3824 
STOCKPILE AND SHIPPING 

BRANCH 
oe ok Ss A ners 73392 
TAX AMORTIZATION BRANCH 
Chief, Edward A. Sippel. .............. 5978 


TOOLS DIVISION 
Director, George C. Brainard........... 2236 


SHIPBUILDING DIVISION 


Director, Capt. J. O. Gawne......... .. 4750 
Chief, Production Branch, : 

is, Dc ee Sa awn» pi 2017 
Chief, Machinery Requirements and 

Distribution Branch, David Hays...... 2561 


Room 
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Extension 
Chief, Material Requirements and 
Distribution Branch, C E. Wampler 3819 
Chief, Administration Branch, 
F. J. Barley.. he da Raa STS tad di tare . 2058 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DIVISION 
pains: 62 Eh. TMG iiksccscscccscccn SR 


INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS 
BRANCHES 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Branch, Acting Chief, 


H. C. Williams 2952 
Aluminum and Magnesium Branch, Chief, 

A. H. Bunker 2257 
Automotive Branch, Chief, 

R. L. Vaniman.. . j 2240 
Beverages and Tobacco Branch, Chief, 

Ber ME 654,00 esnacweewes 3583 
Building Materials Branch, Chief, 

John Haynes... . : ieeea, “ee 
Chemicals Branch, ¢ chief, 

E. W. Reid in ieliptels ; . 2262 
Communication Equip ry Chief, 

Leighton Peebles ‘ 5638 
Const. Machinery Branch, Chief, 

Joseph F. Ryan 71142 
Consumers Durable Goods Branch, € chief, 

John A. Hurley.. 71071 
Containers Branch, Acting Chief, 

Charles L. Sheldon. ... , .. 3491 
Copper Branch, Chief, 

H. O. King... ‘ 72927 
Cork and Asbestos Branch, Chief, 

J. W. Gardner 4582 
Farm Machinery and Equipment erty 

Chief, William R. Tracy. . 3260 
Food Branch, Chief, 

D. C. Townson. -. 2423 
Furniture and Bedding Rounch, ( hief, 

William A. Adams : . 3571 
General Industrial Equipment Branch, 

Chief, Charles S. Williams sag . 58 
Health Supplies Branch, Chief 

Francis Shields . 2708 
Iron and Steel Branch, Acting Chief, 

David F. Austin. 71435 
Lumber and Lumber Predente Branch, 

Chief, Arthur T. Upson , es 
Mica and Graphite Branch, Chief, 

R. B. Ladoo alieene ee 
Mining Branch, Acting Chief, 

Daasonilus Fi. Seow....... cc cccsccse 17568 
Miscellaneous Minerals Seanehs, ( hief, 

R. J. Lund : ce ... 3595 
Nickel Branch, ( chief, 

H. A. Rapelye.... as Suen 
Plumbing and Heating Reniie Chief, 

W. W. Timmis... . 3051 
Power Branch, Acting Chief, 

Herbert S. Marks... . . 2374 
Printing and Publishing Branch, Chief, 

George Renard...... : 2500 
Pulp and Paper Branch, ( chief, 

David J. Winton. . oa en 
Rubber and Rubber Pendent Sean, 

Chief, Harry S. Rogers 3635 
Safety and Technical Equipment Branch, 

Chief, E. R. Schaeffer... .... .. 6615 
Services Branch, Chief, 

Nathaniei G_ Burleigh... . . 5729 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Branch, 

Chief, Henry Rose..... .. 2631 
Tin and Lead Branch, Chief, 

Erwin Vogelsang. . ee 
Toiletries and Cosmetics Branch, 

Chief, C. A. Willard i seve” ae 


Transportation Equipment Reon 


Chief, A. Stevenson. . . . 2531-2 
Tungsten and Molybdenum Branch, 

Caee, Dee Gas Baas kde deen accees 2543 
Zinc Branch, Chief, 

Cpameen ©. CO o's oi aks idedatvaeen 2629 
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rcady suffering from housing shortages. 
@ Mission to Britain—To gain experi- 
ence in handling these nonconvertible, 
or semiconvertible, industries, WPB in 
July sent Dr. Arthur R. Burns and 
Henry A. Dinegar, both Civilian Supply 
officials, to England to study what's 
been done there. Last week the duo 
turned in its report. 

A formidable, bulky affair, the docu- 
ment is said to be the most cogent esti- 
mate of the English “Nucleus Plan” 
ever presented here. While not intended 
for general distribution, the Dinegar- 
Burns opus has been explained in press 
conferences and to government execu- 
tives. Its evaluation of the English situ- 
ation stacks up approximately as follows: 
@ Nucleus Plan Is Born—England’s pre- 
occupation with the Nucleus Plan came 
after Dunkirk when labor and factory 
space commanded such a premium that 
no industry could escape the effects. 
A number of industries, however, were 
ill-suited to outright war conversion. Yet 
the government didn’t want to shut 
them down entirely, because they pro- 
duced civilian-essential goods. 

At this point concentration—in the 

true sense—was born. In a “white 
paper,” dated March, 1941, the Board 
of ‘Trade explained that it would be 
foolish to keep all plants in operation 
by spreading the work thin, for no stor- 
age or factory space would be gained, 
and “the effect of a diminished turn- 
over on costs may, In some instances, 
have serious repercussions on_ price 
which the government cannot ignore.” 
‘Thus came the “Nucleus Plan.” 
e@ Manpower Determines Course—Be- 
cause E:ngland’s main problem is man- 
power (BW —Dec.20'41,p30), England 
marked the order in which industries 
were to be concentrated by consult- 
ing the Ministry of Labor. The lat- 
ter picked the labor “hot spots” on its 
maps, then carmarked industries in 
those regions for concentration. 

Next came the question: how much 

civilian production should be retained 
after concentration is accomplished? 
England has developed no rigid for- 
mula in this respect, and more than 
likely none is possible. But the Minis- 
try of Food, or the Ministry of Works 
and Planning, makes its estimates, then 
allows enough velvet so that even a bum 
guess isn’t fatal. 
e Picking the Plants—Originally, when 
the government finished its paperwork, 
the earmarked industry was called in 
and—with one of those cuphemisms 
characteristic of the English—was told 
to convert “voluntarily” (this system has 
subsequently been changed). 

Voluntary conversion consisted in let- 
ting the industry itself—within certain 
limits—pick the plants that were to 
stay in business. Admittedly, such an 
clection rarely was a speedy process, 
requiring up to a full year. But all in 
all, the corset, fountain pen, glove, ho- 
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WOODWORKERS’ PLANE 


Made almost entirely of plywood— 
even to the fuel tanks (which have a 
leak proof lining)—the AT-10 twin- 
engine bomber pilot trainer is being 
turned out in steadily increasing num- 
bers by the Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita, Kan., and at a considerably 
lower cost than all-metal planes. 


About 85% of the major a 

are being supplied by subcoiit 
many of them piano factor: 

ture makers and other woodworkiy; 
firms. The assemblies are bonded : 
gether with Plaskon urea-formal 
hyde resin glue which is waterpr 
resistant to moisture, oils, gaso); 
temperature extremes, and make 
bond stronger than the wood itse| 


siery, boot-shoe, knit goods, jewelry, pot- 
tery, and carton industries eventually 
managed to pick their own candidates. 
The complex clothing industry, by the 
way of contrast, got into such problems 
that the government had to act as 
umpire. 

e Compensation for Shut-Down—Once 
an industry is concentrated, some finan- 
cial provision is made for those mem- 
bers who shut down. All of these com- 
pensation schemes are private creations, 
but they bear government blessing— 
and government umpiring if anyone is 
cheated. 

Compensation schemes are legion. 
The most drastic occur in the jute and 
lace industries where profit-pooling has 
virtually reared super-corporations. 

More prevalent, however, is the prac- 
tice of an open plant to assign part of 
its production quota to closed plants. 
‘This process may or may not be accom- 
panied by actual physical transfer of 


merchandise. In extreme cases the oper-' 


ating factory will even borrow the closed 
factory’s machinery in order to continue 
producing trademarked distinctions. 
When quotas are not used, the closed 
factories are awarded enough money to 
keep their plants in such condition that 
they may be reopened after the war. 
e Concerning the Trademarks—Another 
ticklish matter—goodwill and trademarks 
—seems to be a fairly minor problem in 
England. Here again the Board of Trade 
plugged for an equitable state of affairs, 
saying that everybody must “preserve 
the goodwill of the factories closed 
down.” Resultantly, the open factories 
often use the trademarks of their erst- 
while competitors to keep them alive. 
In other instances, trademarks are 


uniformly abandoned. This is us 
due to the fact that severe simplificat 
has erased all stylistic differentiation 
cross hauls have been forbidden, 
the food field, and the use of 
marks would mean an unfair dor 
tion by one firm in some pa 
territory (BW—Aug.8’42,p50) 
standardization has been avoided 
@ Keeping Labor in Line—A final, 
consideration in the English 
Plan has been the role of labor. Bi 
ter experience it was found that as 
as an industry was slated for concent 
tion, the workers—not knowing \ 
factories would stay open, and \ 
would fold—would uniformly. gravits! 
out of the field. This got to b 
headache that the essential work 
is now invoked where necessary t 
an industry, and labor has t 
put unless directed otherwise 
government. 

For their part, the unions haven 

objected noticeably. England 
lacking in manpower that everybody z¢ 
a job. Furthermore, the inferiors 
are often placed in nucleus factoric 
come subject to government-stip! 
minimum wages, and that’s apt t 
boon. Anyhow, union leaders are aly 
called into the original concentrato 
conferences. 
e@ What Has Been Done—All in all. 
centration of industry in England 
meant the release of 250,000 
and the availability of over 50 
sq.ft. of space. 

It has also meant the dawn 
possible postwar changes. lor 
thing, reduction of factories 
crowded industries (boots-shox 
tery) may become permanent. 
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@ It’s a far, far cry from armored 
knights to armored divisions . . . from 
the warrior in his iron cocoon 

to the airman laying death-eggs that 
hatch loudly for freedom. 


© It’s a far cry, too, from the armorer 
at his hand-forge to the mines, 

mills, shops, factories and assembly lines 
that are girding this nation for 
totalityranny’s downfall. 


© In the office-adjuncts to these victory- 
roaring plants, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines and 
time-saving Comptometer methods are a 
double-barreled weapon in 

Management's arsenal . . . helping 

to produce vital control figures accurately, 
speedily and economically. 


© Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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the industrialists half hope so. For an- 
other thing, where concentrated pro- 
duction brings about new efficiencies 
England will tend to become a stronger 
competitor on foreign markets. 
@ Blueprints for WPB-F'rom such pic- 
tures, as painted by Dincgar-Burns, 
WPB will undoubtedly draw its due 
share of lessons. On the other hand, it 
is fully understood that there is no com- 
plete parallel between the U.S. and 
England. We have, as yet, no demand 
for any and all existing factory space. 
Nor may it be advisable to dump labor 
on the market in great quantities with- 
out some form of implementation such 
as England’s Essential Work Order. 
However, U.S. business will assuredly 
examine English compensation systems 
with care. Expecting as much, Donald 
Nelson already has stated that “‘where 
compensation is provided for firms 
closed down, it should be paid by the 
firms which continue operations and 
should be limited to the duration of 
the concentration program. This would 
presumably include either an agency 
scheme, under which nucleus firms pro- 
duce at cost for closed-down firms which 
retain their sales organization, or a pool- 
ing scheme which concentrates both 
production and distribution in the 
nucleus firm.” 


Building Squeeze 
Ceiling on residential con- 
struction is cut from $500 to 
$200. War need will dictate 
amount of work on factories. 


Just as it was growing accustomed to 
the new rule book, the building indus- 
try has run into a change of rules that 
draws the curtain rather effectively over 
much civilian construction. While it’s 
true that WPB Conservation Order 
L-41 dried up many of the remaining 
limited opportunities for the private 
builder (BW —Apr.18°42,p28), a revi- 
sion of that order effective this week 
further circumscribes the already narrow 
field. 

e Commercial Construction Hit—The 
amendments reclassify the types of con- 
struction over which control is exer- 
cised and in most cases narrow the lim- 
its of work which may be done without 
specific authorization in the course of 
any 12-month period. No work on a 
residential property housing less than 
five family units may proceed without 
authorization if the estimated cost ex- 
ceeds $200, as against a previous limit 


Rail Link to Alaska? 


Traditionally the “Gateway to 
Alaska,” Seattle was excited last week 
over the possibility of a direct rail 
connection from that city to the new 
Alaska Railroad now being surveyed 
north of Prince George, British Co- 
lumbia. The flurry arose when a 
committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce returned from an inspection 
tour of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, a little-known line owned 
by the province of British Columbia, 
and reported that by filling in two 
gaps of about 120 miles at a cost of 
something like $8,000,000 the P.G.E. 
road could be extended to Prince 
George (terminus of the new Alaska 
Railroad) and to the Canadian Na- 
tional’s main line into Vancouver, 
me Kas 

The two gaps are from Prince 
George south to the P.G.E. line at 
Quesnel (80 miles) and, from Clin- 
ton, on the P.G.E. to Ashcroft, on 
the C.N. (40 miles). 

Aside from military advantages of 
a direct Seattle-Alaska rail connec- 
tion, promoters of the plan will urge 
that if the government, or a private 
concern operating under government 
subsidy, should purchase the P.G.E.., 
or enter into some joint-user agree- 
ment with British Columbia, Ameri- 
can transcontinentals could compete 


at Prince George for trafic off the 
new Alaska line. 

The Pacific Great Eastern was 
built prior to the first World War 
by Vancouver interests to develo 
the rich Caribou country to the north 
and to connect with the old Grand 
Trunk Pacific’s transcontinental line 
between Quebec and Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C. Before the P.G.E. could 
be completed at its southern and 
northern ends, the Grand ‘Trunk 
went into bankruptcy, the P.G.E. 
flopped, the government took it over. 


of $500. On multiple resident 
(five or more family units), t 
was raised from $500 to $1,0: 

The $1,000 limit on farm | 
and $5,000 limit on industrial ; 
tion remain unchanged, but 
cial construction limits were 
from $5,000 to $200 for such | 
as fraternal lodges, sorority ho; 
ditoriums, and small stores, an: f, 
$5,000 to $1,000 for commerci:! wo; 
such as highway, subway, and utilit; 
construction. 

@ No Utility Changes—Even wiicre , 
timated costs fall within these Jim) 
the owner, before he may begin ¢ 
struction, must be able to acqu e suf 
cient material to complete th« 
without priorities assistance. And | 
project when completed must not » 
quire any material for the service 
electricity, gas, water, steam, tcl phot 
or sewage disposal. 

Repairs are distinguished from ; 
construction of properties destroyed } 
fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, act 
God or the public enemy, for whi 
specific provisions are made. Reside 
tial construction so destroyed after Dx 
31, 1941, may be restored withov: 
authorization, as permitted by the ory 
inal L-41. Farm buildings so damag 
after Sept. 7 may be restored if t 
Department of Agriculture determin 
that it is essential to the agricultu: 
program. 

e@ War Is Determining Factor—Succe. 
ful prosecution of the war and prote: 
tion of the public health and safet 
will be the yardstick by which ¢! 
WPB Construction Bureau determine 
whether reconstruction of  industn 
properties is necessary. Conservation 0! 
materials, labor, and construction equi 
ment is the basic principle which » 
be applied to each case. In this ¢ 
nection, builders were warned that 
mere possession of the necessary matt 
rials is no assurance that permission 
use them in construction will | 
granted if there’s a chance that 
and more important building will | 
held up thereby. 


“BURIED” GARAGE OPENS 


With appropriate ballyhoo, San I fal 
cisco is scheduled to celebrate Sept 
the opening of its much-publicize: 
$1,450,000 underground garage beneat 
Union Square in the heart of the down 
town section. Long a dream of busines 
interests located around the 275 ft. 1 
412 ft. square, the concrete structu! 
goes down 50 ft. below street level an 
consists of four levels with storage s 
for 1,700 cars and the usual garag 
cilities. Floors are connected by ramj 

Work began a year ago last 
after the garage corporation had raix 
$600,000 from interested merchaiits an 
a mortgage lease-hold loan of $55"), 
had been obtained from RFC. 
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Anne Clark’s refrigerator is helping to flatten Essen 


If you have ever tried to lift a me- 
chanical refrigerator, you know the 
weight of metal that is in them. So 
when Uncle Sam diverted to muni- 
tions all the critical materials in these 
precision machines, he took a long 
step toward shortening the war. 
Equally important, he gained the use 
of some of the world’s foremost 
manufacturing plants with their 
skilled management, trained workers, 
and productive machinery. 


In many of these plants, conver- 
sion from refrigerators to war mate- 
tials was speeded up and made 
smoother by the cooperation of the 


Revere Technical Advisory staff. For 
Revere not only furnishes industry 
with sound copper alloys, but also 
supplies practical assistance in meth- 
ods of processing and fabricating. 


Today, every ounce of copper goes 
directly into the essentials of war- 
fare. There is none for any other use. 
Fortunately, Revere is well prepared, 
with modern plants, improved ma- 
chines and advanced techniques, to 
fill a heavy share of our country’s 
needs. And in Revere’s laboratories 
research is tirelessly pressed forward 
to help shorten the hours before 
victory. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi 
neering for their utilization in pro 
duction methods and equipment ; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 


UnITED STEELWORKERSof AMERICA 


USwa union in Tas PLANT scars 
acain STRIKE 


CLC ler rd 


PUBLIC PLEDGE 


Voluntarily, the executive committee 
of local 1164, United Steelworkers of 
America, C.I.O., has gone out on the 
cud of a long limb by erecting a huge 
sign at the Berwick, Pa., plant of 
American Car and Foundry Co., 
pledging the local union against strikes 
with the added postscript, “A.C.F., 
Workers are out for all production 
possible.” The sign is in plain view 
of all employees, the management, 
aud the public. 


Peace in Akron ? 


Agreement reached by 
Goodyear and C.1.O. to go on 
eight-hour day instead of six 
eases long-standing strain. 


The charge that Akron’s labor situ- 
ation is a “national disgrace” with the 
entire production effort “geared to the 
pace of the slowest man,” has revived 
arguments about the continuance of 
the six-hour day in the rubber industry. 
@ Second Strike in Month—Bone of 
contention all year in the rubber 
capital, the issue last week caused the 
second strike within a month of tire 
builders at Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. (BW —Aug.8'42,p76), halting the 
production of combat tires. Involved 
in the four-day walkout were 350 tire 
builders who, since May, have been 
working eight-hour shifts instead of the 
six stipulated in the contract between 
the company and the United Rubber 
Workers Union. 

When they halted work, refusing to 
recognize the eight-hour schedule, their 
action, like a toppling row of dominoes, 
aftected other departments. 

@ Chance for Settlement—Most hope- 
ful sign in months for a settlement came 
this week when C.1.O. agreed to go on 
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eight-hour turns in Goodyear’s truck 
tire department “until sufficient labor 
is available to operate on a six-hour, 
four-turn basis.” Not a peace, to be 
sure, but a concession. 

Actually the six-hour day isn’t that 
at all, William O'Neil, outspoken pres: 
ident of General Tire & Rubber Co., 
declared in a vitriolic outburst against 
“a few. men in the labor movement re- 
fusing to permit men to produce be- 
yond limits set before Pearl Harbor.” 
@ Five Hours of Work?—According to 
O'Neil, whose company, fifth largest in 
the industry, has had three wildcat 
strikes and numerous work stoppages 
this year, the six-hour shift is really only 
one of five hours because the Akron 
rubber workers take a half hour for 
lunch and quit a half hour early to 
“clean up” on company time. 

“You can’t win a war with restricted 

production,” O’Neil declared. ““The en- 
tire production effort in Akron is geared 
to the pace of the slowest man.’ 
@ Union Officials Get Tough—Basis of 
these critical comments is the fact that 
each of the strikes at his plant, includ- 
ing the last walkout just two weeks ago 
by 120 band builders, has been in de- 
fiance of both the local and interna- 
tional unions. Officials threatened to 
expel the strikers unless they resumed 
work while the grievance over wage 
rates was negotiated, 

Ironically, the most recent work stop- 
page at General arose because a work- 
man refused to purchase war bonds in 
the current industry-wide labor-manage- 
ment campaign. He staged a sitdown. 
e Labor Suggests a Program—Sherman 
Dalrymple, international U.R.W.A. 
president, termed. O'Neil’s charges 
“ridiculous,” and answered with a five- 
point program to clear Akron’s muddled 
labor situation. 

Specifically, Dalrymple recommends 
(1) a survey by unions and manage- 
ments to determine how Akron’s plants 
can be utilized more efficiently for war 
production; (2) an inventory by the 
War Manpower Commission to deter- 
mine if there is a manpower shortage 


Akron; (3) the creation of a labor-, 


management production committee for 
Akron; (4) cooperation between unions 
and management to obtain adequate 
defense housing for the city, and (5) the 
setting up of adequate centers to take 
care of children of working mothers. 
@ Dalrymple’s Charges—Dalrymple lays 
the blame for Akron’s era of * “quickie” 
strikes and work stoppages on “lack of 
raw materials, failure of plants to relax 
their employment requirements, lack of 
coordinated planning between Akron 
plants and cooperating plants outside, 
hoarding of skilled labor, acute shortage 
of housing, failure to plan for the en- 
trance of woinen into war work, and the 
failure of some managements to bargain 
in good faith since our unions gave the 
government their no-strike pledge.” 


At present, Akron manage nt a, 
labor officials are committed to 
ment under which there wo 
relaxing of the six-hour day lim. . j; 
event of a manpower shortage . dete. 
mined by the WMC. 
@ Basis for Longer Day—Th. aor, 
ment, consummated during ‘> 
first length-of-work-day disputc 
August, provides for a shift 
present six-hour schedules to a 45-} 
weekly basis when the commission “| 
determined that all local labor js peiy 
utilized and that a labor shortaze ew 
in the Akron area.” 

How such a change is to be put jin: 
effect already is the subject of disag; 
ment. The unions assert that they 
not give up the principle of six h 
as the normal working day. 

e@ Argument on Piece Rates—T hicy cop. 
tend further that the practice of may. 
agement in changing piece rates 
a workman produces above a ¢ 
level is the factor which makes 


Actually, however, the work dy 
agreement decrees that the shift to; 
48-hour week “‘shall not cause a revisiog 
of any rates of pay.” O'Neil dogmat: 
cally reiterated this point when he 
pledged that his company would not 
reduce rates when the production of 
any workman went above the limited 
level. 
@ Services Watch Controversy—Mean 
while, trade observers are watching the 
situation closely, with Army and Nay 
representatives, interested in “full a 
pacity for each man and each machine 
for each hour,” hovering in tl 


he 
ground. While no one can predict th 
outcome of the controversy, it’s certain 
that the depression-born six-hour da 
principle is being seriously challenged 


Census by Sample 

Bureau's takeover of rival 
WPA Surveys Section highlightmeca™ 
new trend “from still pictures to 
moving pictures.” 


Tucked away in the files of t 
sus Bureau’s mammoth new works 


in Suitland, Md., are plans calling 
complete count of the nation’s pop sell 
tion, housing and living facilities, mat- 


power, and possibly income, by mei! ey 
of a sample no bigger than 5% of 
maybe as low as 24% . Consid 
be virtually error-free by Directo IT i ( 
Capt’s staff of technicians, the 

print has been circulated among W2 
ington’s top war officials, seems to sa 
a fair chance of getting the green 1g" 
because of its value to the war effort nd n 
e Changing Objectives—But green 5" 
or red, the mere existence of suci ¢ 
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E flagstaff which has always kept the 
tars and Stripes flying over the plant of 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation now holds 
tan additional banner ... the Army-Navy 
... “for high achievement in the pro- 
ion of war equipment.” 


winning of this much coveted Award was 
e possible by the loyalty and cooperation 
tery worker in the Kearney & Trecker 
nization in a united effort to build milling 
ines in the vast numbers required for the 
production program. 


ey & Trecker Corporation was among the 
of America’s machine tool builders to 
ilize for mass production . . . to expand 
tand personnel .. . to establish an effec- 
plan of sub-contracting . . . to originate, 

and build many high-speed, specialized 
ine tools for the precision manufacture 
ilwaukee milling machines in volume . . . 
nd men into the field able to advise and 


serve munitions and war equipment manufac- 
turers in their tooling-up programs. 

The citation bestowing the Award accords sig- 
nificant recognition for this wholehearted 
effort in the statement that follows: “The 
patriotism which you and your employes have 
shown by your remarkable production record 
is helping our country along the road to vic- 
tory. The Army and Navy are proud of the 
achievement of the men and women of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation . .. congratu- 
lations for accomplishing more than seemed 
reasonable or possible a year ago.” 

— Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War 


Producing milling machines in volume — to 
the highest precision standards — was and 
continues to be our assignment on the war 
production front and we will keep working at it 
... twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Everything 
here is 


shipshape 


A salute to the shipshape Mari- 
time program. Shipbuilders are 
launching more steel against the 
enemy than any other industry. 
At the same time, theirstreamlined 
assembly methods actually save 
steel for additional ships, tanks 
and guns. We’re proud that, from 
keel-laying to delivery, Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope is 
helping the shipyards both to 
produce and to conserve. 


War plants of all types rely 
heavily on Preformed Yellow 
Strand’s balanced stamina and 
flexibility. They know that 
its supreme quality drawn-to- 


Broderick & Bascom 


order steel wires, limbered by 
preforming, may remain in serv- 
ice twice as long as those of lesser 
grade. If equipping a giant crane 
with Preformed Yellow Strand 
enables it to cut replacement 
shutdowns in half, think of the 
total volume of man-hours... 
machine-hours. . . steel tonnage 
that can be saved by similar steps 
throughout industry. 


To you who seek every contri- 
bution to victory that wire rope 
can make, we offer our experi- 
ence and cooperation without 
stint. Call the B & B branch or 
distributor near you. 


Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YEL 
STR 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 


PLANT ENGINEERS « GENERAL CONTRACTORS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
QUARRY OPERATORS ¢ ond OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 


LOGGERS « MINERS e¢ 
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LOW 
AND 


document is ample proof that tl 
jectives of the Bureau of the Cen 
branch of the Department of 

merce) are undergoing a sign 
change. Once mainly identified 

decennial population count, a qu 
nial survey of agriculture, and a bi 
census of manufacturers, the bur 
cently has more and more embraci 
field of sampling to lend currency 
efforts (BW —Aug.23’41,p32).  ( 
the bureau puts it, “we're going 
still pictures to moving pictures.” 

Last week the moving picture 
ency was heavily underscored wh« 
bureau absorbed its biggest gover 
tal sampling rival—the Sample S 
Section of the Works Progress Adiin 
tration, headed by Dr. John N. W ebb 
@ What It Means—This move portend 
(1) that the Social Statistics Divis 
the Census Bureau—in charge ot D; 
Philip M. Hauser—will get an inf 
of manpower and new projects, an 
that the war work of the Census B 
is now in high gear. 

Taking over the Sample Surveys S: 
tion immediately gives the Census B 
reau another such war task on a big an 
continuous basis. That is the month) 
report on the nation’s labor force. ‘Ih 
survey, Originally launched as a \VPA 
project in 1940, graphically illustrat: 


| the advantages and mechanics of sample 


work, 

@ 23,000 Doorbells—Reports are | 
sible in each monthly interval. And t 
get them, the doorbells of only 23, 
households in 45 states are pushed (fo: 
a total of around 70,000 interviews, 
the basis of three interviews per hous 
hold). Yet the accuracy of the finding 
has been such that most other unen 


| ployment surveys have gone into |im 


since Dr. Webb’s efforts became pu 
Furthermore, aside from the home 
office, the sole permanent research pe 


j sonnel consists of a survey SUPCTV1SOI 


| terviewing job has little effect on stati 
| tical accuracy. For the Census Bureau 


| the Census Bureau 
old SSS’s periodic work, such as check 


in each county on the list. Part-time 
interviewers do the real leg work, arc 
chosen on the basis of ability to ask 
questions and their cleverness in ¢x- 
tracting answers. Lawyers, schoolt ach- 
ers, college students, and even house- 
wives and artists comprise this part-time 
army. Many apply for work over ané 
over again—a happy condition, since tt 
saves training of new personnel. 

@ Check on the Interviewer—Incident- 


| ally, the fact that Greenwich Village 


portrait painters sometimes get an 1- 
if 


(by way of practicing what it preaches 
checks on the interviewer's reliabil 
by taking samples of his work and giv- 
ing them a careful going-over. 

In addition to the labor-force s1 
will continue the 


ing rents, housing facilities, and th 
general status of “hot spot’ (critica 


areas. Also, the Budget Bureau has a¢- 
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or or wo co ~e ft - nn. a en ~~ meme As 


SS. poo — ee 


yiscd all government agencies that the 
Census Bureau will do surveys for them 
on a cost basis. Most of this work will 
be along sampling lines. 

But quite aside from these new or 
inherited tasks, the Census Bureau has 
a three-pronged stake of its own firmly 
planted in the sampling field. 

e Current Mortality—One phase is a 


Current Mortality Sampling. Here vital | 
statistics are tabulated on the basis of | 
death certificates sent in, state by state, | 


in a ratio of one certificate per ten 
deaths. This statistical shortcut makes 


monthly reports possible, is especially | 
valuable at a time when the decrease in | 
civilian physicians may have some effect | 


on the citizen’s life span. 

Another endeavor is spreading the 
gospel of industrial quality control, and 
showing manufacturers how to catch 


bugs in the type of work they produce | 
by applying statistical and sampling | 


techniques. ‘To this end, the bureau’s 
Dr. W. Edwards Deming supervised a 


course at Stanford University, July 17- | 


26, called “War ‘Training Course in the 
Application of Statistics to Qualify Con- 
trol in Industry.” Despite its forebod- 


ing designation, it drew so many testi- | 
monial letters that an encore is now | 


planned for the Los Angeles area, Sept. 


21-27. 


e Aid to Private Research—From a third | 


direction, the Census Bureau is seeking 


to make itself useful to private research- 


ers by supplying them with data against | 


which they can check their samples. 
If a private firm makes a survey of 
Cleveland, for instance, it can apportion 
interviews in accordance with special 
breakdowns based on the last decennial 
census, and later recheck its data against 
census findings. This technique already 
has been put to commercial use by the 
Magazine Marketing Service (B\W—May 


2’42,p48) in a study on the penetration | 
I , ] 


of magazines by income-age-sex classifi- 
cations. 

Breakdowns for checking purposes 
are of three types. One kind is by city 


blocks (for 192 cities), another by cen- | 
sus “tracts” (for 60 cities), and the third 


by rural divisions (each containing 8,- 
000-10,000 persons). 

¢ Readily Available—The first two types 
may be obtained from the Government 


Printing Office for a few cents. Rural | 


data is available for the cost of photo- 
stating. 

If-in addition to all these steps—the 
final shot at sampling could be taken 
via a national census, the Census Bu- 


reau’s long-term evolution from a mam- | 


moth adding machine to a delineator 
of current trends would be complete. 


And if the scholarly, bespectacled of- | 
ficials of the Census Bureau were betting | 
men, they’d lay you odds that a national | 
census, based on a maximum sample of 
>“, would have so little error your jaws | 


would drop. 
Don’t take the bet. 
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“AND DON’T FORGET! 


HAPPY AS A KING... 
EASIER-DRIVING PHILLIPS SCREWS 
END “FASTENING FATIGUE” 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE!” 


Swifter Driving « Reduced Effort « Less 
Spoilage = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


It takes less time to get more 
done with Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws, and assembly workers don’t 
wear out as the day progresses. 

Phillips Screws permit one-hand 
starting and driving. The screw 
clings to the driver in almost any 
position — no fumbling — no slip- 
ping — no crooked driving. One 
hand is always free to steady the 
work. And, with the slipping driver 
hazard eliminated, electric and 


pneumatic power drivers are more 
often practical. 

That isn’t all! Less fatigue... 
fewer accidents. . 
even from inexperienced operators 

All this adds up to 50% savings 
— in time, which is so vital today 
~—-and cost, which will be a prob- 
lem again tomorrow. 


. better work 


Any of the firms listed below 
will supply you. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LEC anene av sanin ener 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
« SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


erican Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 


Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
The Charlies Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Parker-Kalon 


Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicag 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 


Servicemen’s Debt 

Congress undertakes job 
of clarifying situation involving 
obligations of soldiers and sail- 
ors, eliminates cutoff date. 


Death and taxes are two inevitables, 
but nobody prepares for them. Now for 
most men there’s a third—going into 
the Army, Navy, or Coast Guard. Con- 
sequently, when the average man is 
drafted or accepted for enlistment, he 
finds himsclf in the middle of all sorts 
of continuing contracts—leases, debts, 
instalment purchases, insurance poli- 
cies, taxes. With his reduced income 
he can’t meet most of them, and in his 
enforced absence he can’t protect his 
legal rights. 

Congress recognized this problem as 
soon as it passed the first draft law, 
and in the Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relicf Act of October, 1940, it at- 
tempted to protect the man in service 
from being stripped by his creditors of 
everything he owns. The law, in gen- 
eral, restricts or postpones the enforce- 
ment of obligations incurred by the 
man in service prior to Oct. 17, 1940. 
@ State Laws Complicate Issue—Inevi- 
tably, it’s a messy act to administer. 
The effect of the law on any particular 
obligation depends largely on the na- 
ture of the obligation itself, and hence 
on the laws of the state in which it 
was contracted. Courts have varied 
widely in the interpretation of the act. 
‘To confuse matters further, five states 

—Maryland, New York, Michigan, New 
Mexico, and Washington—have laws of 
their own on the subject, usually grant- 
ing better terms to the soldier than 
does the federal law. 

In the face of this situation, the War 
Department has abandoned any at- 
tempt to give more than "agen advice 
to its soldiers on their rights under the 
act. 

When they have particular problems 

it advises them to hire a lawyer or 
refers them to one of the committees 
set up by the American Bar Assn. to 
give free legal advice. 
e A Difference of Date—A particularly 
troublesome provision of the bill is the 
clause restricting most of its benefits 
to obligations incurred before Oct. 17, 
1940. Original idea was that subse- 
quent to that date men of draft age 
were on notice that they might go into 
the service and shouldn’t assume obli- 
gations they couldn’t handle. This, of 
course, sublimely disregards the facts 
of human nature, Moreover, the num- 
ber of men liable to the draft has im- 
mensely increased since 1940, and the 
result has been a morale-destroying dis- 
crimination between early and recent 
draftees. 
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A “first” in Washington, D. C._—such 
as the first shipment of allowance 
checks for families of men in the serv- 
ice—invariably calls for news photog- 
taphers, but to the clerks handling the 
12,000 checks in the first mailing, the 
event is simply more heavy work for 
the already rushed postal staff. Before 
the checks are placed in the window 
envelopes, a small army of War De- 
partment clerks perform the many 
statistical functions necessary to keep 
the records of the finance division in 
order. Code slips for each soldier are 
key-punched in one room (above) of a 
typical temporary office building. 
From there they are sent to another 
room where machines transform the 
cards into checks made out to the 
soldier's family. 


@ Eliminating Cutoff Date—Congress, 
therefore, has now nearly completed 
action on an amendment wiping out 
this cutoff date. The amendments, 
which have passed both houses and are 
now waiting reconciliation of the two 
versions, will apply the terms of the 
act to all obligations of servicemen, no 
matter when these obligations are in- 
curred. 

Banks, department stores, and credit 
agencies contend that this provision will 
immediately destroy the credit of all 
men between 20 and 45 years old. Con- 
gress was not particularly impressed by 
this objection, thinks that it has largely 
met it by a clause permitting comakers 
(also protected by the act) to waive 
their nght to protection. Even such a 


written waiver, however, becomes i1- 
effective if the comaker himself is su! 
sequently inducted into some branc! 
of the service. 

@ Obligations Remain—No soldicr 
sailor, merely because he joins the Army, 
is freed of any financial obligation 
against him. There will be two im 
portant but narrow exceptions t: 
rule upon passage of the pending amcn 
ments. By and large, however, s 
men are still liable for payment « 
debts they owed when they enter 
service. 

The relief granted them by Congres 
in 1940 consists in some cases of 
ferring the payment until the end 
military service; this is done, fi 
stance, in the case of taxes due 
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| DONT BELIEVE 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


METALS IN HUNDREDS 


OF INDUSTRIES! 


Many manufacturers who “didn’t believe” have become enthusiastic users 
of glass as replacement for metal after seeing all that modern glass can do 


How does glass compare with metals? 


Modern glass is harder even than steel, has lower 
specific gravity than aluminum, greater abrasion 
resistance than iron alloys, is immune to most 
chemicals. Glass is a non-conductor, expands un- 
der heat far less than metals. And glass is plentiful. 


The Government wants you to know... 


One big replacement problem put to us by the 
Government was solved in 7 days, and the Gov- 
ernment is encouraging us to inform metal-shy 


1 ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 


Industrial Division « Lancaster, Ohio 


manufacturers of our facilities and ability to re- 
place metal with glass, With helpful counsel from 
a glass expert, your own predicament may be 
worked out just as fast. 


How can you find out about glass? 


Widely experienced Anchor Hocking research 
engineers are ready—today—to work on your 
problem. Their ingenuity and technical knowl- 
edge of glass are yours for the asking. They can 
do things with glass that will surprise you. Write, 
wire or call Industrial Division, Lancaster 3000. 


to speed up 
Production! 


—>'"'Jim, the front 
office expects a faster 
production schedule 
when the new unit 
gets rolling."’ 


“I'll give it to them if the 
engineers give me Magdraulic 
Electric Brakes on the new ma- 
chines. They'll hold overloads 
without ovuxiliory booster equip- 
ment."* 


@ Electricity is driving our industrial 
machine at breakneck speed. Why not 
use this same electricity for braking 
power—especially to plug up the pro- 
duction leaks caused by brakes that 
slip under extreme back pressures. 


Don’t carry over braking inefficiencies 
into new machine designs. Let us show 
you how the Magdraulic Electric Brake 
develops extraordinary torque within 
itself to cope with overloads. Our en- 
gineers will gladly cooperate with you 
on a braking problem. Write at once 
to Dept. 12. 

EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, N. J. 


The MAGDRAULIC Electric 
Broke above wos installed 
in place of the old-style 
mechanical broke shown 
left. Its compact design 
requires half the space. It 
tokes high pressure for 
molding plastics without 
back-slipping. Saves plenty 
by cutting down idle man- 
hours and material spoilage. 


MAGDRAULIC Electric Brakes 
cre designed in three sizes 
for operation at 6 volt direct 
current. 

SIZE TORQUE AMPS. 
7g" nt” 400" plus .8 
12”x1%," 14002" plus 2.2 
14”x2” 2400’ plus 2.2 
MAGDRAULIC Controllers are 
designed to be operated 
with 6 volt or 12 volt source 
of current. 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC ,: BRAKES 


Th 4 ss 
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other cases, the more brutal collection 
methods are forbidden. Thus if a 
soldier fails to come through with the 
instalments on a refrigerator, the seller 
may not simply repossess it out of hand; 
he must go before a court charged with 
the duty of protecting the soldier’s 
equity. 

© Leases and Interest—The two excep- 
tions to this rule, in the pending amend- 
ments, permit a man going into the 
service to cancel any lease into which 
he has entered and forbid charging 
more than 6% interest on any debt 
owed by a service man. 

Under present law, servicemen’s 
leases are not canceled. The landlord 
is forbidden to evict the soldier’s family 
for ninety days, but in theory, at least, 
the soldier is liable for the rent due for 
the rest of his lease—if the landlord can 
collect. The amendments retain the 
90-day stay and add the cancellation 
clause. 

The landlord does get a break in the 

amendments, however. If because of 
the absence of rental income during 
the three-months stay of eviction, the 
landlord is unable to meet his own 
payments in connection with the prop- 
erty, he may apply to the courts for 
postponement of these payments. 
@ Protecting Others—This is only one 
of several cases in which the amend- 
ments extend the protection of the bill 
to persons other than servicemen. In 
particular, dependents of servicemen are 
given the same relief from rents, in- 
stalment contracts, and mortgages as are 
servicemen themselves. 

Also, the amendments make clear that 
comakers of any obligation have the 
same protection as the serviceman him- 
self. Under the original law, court de- 
cisions on this point have varied widely. 
Similarly, the maker of a bail bond 
won't have to pay if entrance into the 
service prevents his man from appcar- 
ing. 

e Limit on Interest Rates—The other 
point in which the amended law will 
actually alter the substance of existing 
contracts is the 6% interest limitation. 
This is intended to prevent small loans 
and other high-interest obligations from 
piling up to tremendous proportions if 
payment is deferred for the duration of 
a long war. The 6% to which interest 
is restricted during the period of mili- 
tary service must include all service 
charges and fees except insurance pro- 
tecting the obligation. 

eIn the Court’s Discretion—The 
amendments do not affect the general 
principle of dealing with instalment 
contracts and mortgages. In all such 
cases, before action can be taken against 
the serviceman, his comakers, or his de- 
pendents, the creditor must go to a 
court, which may postpone all action 
until after the war. Alternatively, it 
may permit the creditor to foreclose 
or repossess the property but require 


RIO-BOUND 


Morris L. Cooke, onetime administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, heads the new teclhinical 
mission appointed by President 
Roosevelt to help Brazil convert its 
industries for war production. 


him to repay all or part of the payments 
already made. 

Similarly, if suit is brought against a 
soldier during his term of service, the 
court is empowered to stay the action 
for the duration. Or, if it permits the 
action to proceed it may postpone en 
forcement of any judgment obtained. 
And if judgment is enforced immc 
diately, the way must be left open fo 
the soldier to reopen the case upon his 
return and the claimant must post bond 
to cover any change that may be mad 
in the decision at that time. 

@ Dispute Over Insurance—The on) 
major point in disagreement between 
the Senate and House amendments 1 
gards the handling of insurance of poli 
cies. The original bill permits post 
ponement of the payment of premiums 
of $5,000 of insurance until after the 
war, with the Veterans’ Administration 
guaranteeing payment of- the prc 
miums. The House would now rais¢ 
the amount of insurance protected 
$10,000, while the Senate would kce 
the $5,000 figure. There is no d 
agreement about extending to 
years the time given the discharged 
soldier. 

On taxes coming due during th 
seriod of service, the amended bill fo! 
ows the original in deferring payment 
until after discharge. The amendment, 
however, extends this principle to covet 
taxes due and unpaid at the time of 
induction. 
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HOW I MAN BECAME 3&8 


In Productive Capacity 


N a certain well-known plant 24 bearings per 8-hour 

day was the total output of four men. In order 
to meet the demands of the defense program a higher 
rate of production was necessary. With the help of a G-E 
Application Engineer, a special control system, using 
standard equipment, was worked out. Now, with the 
automatic control, one man produces 50 
bearings in an 8-hour day. Instead of 32 
man-hours to produce 24 bearings, 8 man- 
hours now produce 50 bearings —- a more 
than eightfold increase in output per 
man-hour. 


er 


General Electric and its employees : i ; 
ore proud of the Navy award of Just get in touch with our nearest office 
Excellence made to its Erie Works for 
the manufacture of naval ordnance. 


Engineers have 
that 


for increasing the production capacity of men and 


Time after time G-E Application 


demonstrated the many opportunities exist 


machines electrically. These technical advisors on 
electrical problems have a world of experience in 
breaking production bottlenecks. It’s quite possible 
that you may also have a process or 
condition which can be improved by) 
their specialized knowledge. These men 


are at your service without obligation 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


LET’S MAKE EVERY MAN-HOUR OF WAR EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Boxed for War 


Replacement auto parts for 
global military service present 
unprecedented packaging prob- 
lem. Here’s how its been solved. 


Replacement parts production for pas- 
senger cars totaled approximately $600,- 
000,000 in 1941, best year of record. 
Some 1,200 concerns had a hand in the 
manufacture, and in many cases the dis- 
tribution, of this business. 

In 1942, the Storage and Issue Branch 

of the Motor ‘I'ransport Service must 
distribute replacement parts for military 
trucks in a volume worth far more than 
half the previous year’s production of 
parts. The job must be handled on a 
world-wide basis in the face of every 
conceivable military and climatic hazard. 
This means, of course, a tremendous 
packaging problem. 
e The go geripieg ne enough, box- 
ing of the parts to insure their arrival 
overseas in good condition was one of 
the first subjects to be tackled by the 
distribution organization set up by the 
Storage and Issue Branch. In establish- 
ing this organization, the branch had the 
assistance of a Parts Advisory Commit- 
tee consisting of representatives from 
Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, Gen- 
cral Motors Overseas Division, and 
United Airlines. 

Packaging principles to be followed 

by all manufacturers supplying military 
vehicles were worked out by a boxing 
subcommittee of the Parts Advisory 
Committee. 
e Basic Ideas—First point decided was: 
It is better to ship a unit group con- 
sisting of a limited supply of a lot of 
things than it is to forward a large num- 
ber of a few things. ‘Thus risk of major 
losses in transit and unbalanced sup- 
plies at various points is avoided. And 
so a unit group includes service parts for 
100 trucks for one year. 

Second basic principle is that parts 

must be usable years hence, even though 
boxes lie in sea water in damaged ship’s 
holds, or are buried in swamps. Millions 
of dollars worth of parts consigned to 
the Chinese were ruined upon arrival 
in the Orient. 
e Primitive Handling — Under normal 
conditions, maximum facilities for load- 
ing and unloading are available at world 
ports. In war, primitive handling means 
are more likely. Maximum limits estab- 
lished for boxes were: weight, 200 Ib. 
(except in the case of motors and axles); 
capacity, 12 cu.ft. 

Other rules laid down by the boxing 
sub-committee were: 

Parts must be tight packed to avoid 
mechanical damage from movement 
within the container. 

Parts must be dispensed from the 
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box in lieu of a bin, because primitive 
conditions will not permit the niceties 
of stockrooms. 

An identification system must be es- 
tablished so that untrained personnel 
can find the required part without delay. 
e Up to the Companies—Translation of 
these principles into packaging practice 
was left to individual companies sup- 
plying trucks (there are 57 vendors) be- 
cause of the differences in construction 
and size of replacement parts and in 
service requirements of various makes 
of vehicles. Each concern was asked to 
make its own physical analysis of the 
packaging problem for service parts re- 
quired for 100 of its trucks. 

Chrysler Corp. was the first to pro- 
duce a “pack,” which in its case con- 


TINLESS CAN 


Unlike previous fiber oil containers, 
the new one-quart motor oil can, de- 
veloped by Macmillan Petroleum 
Corp., Los Angeles, has no metal in 
its makeup, requires no special can 
opener. Top, bottom, and _ spiral- 
wound body are all of a new and 
liquid-resistant fiber made from straw, 
wastepaper, flaxseed, clay, tallow, 
bone, animal tissues, corn, and other 
grains. 


sists of from 249 to 260 boxes. These 
containers are segregated with respect 
to the needs of the various types of 
repair-parts depots, and also with re- 
spect to interchangeability of parts (or 
lack of it) for six types of vehicle. Al- 
together, 34,000 individual pieces weigh- 
ing 40,000 Ib. and identified under 
1,100 part numbers are contained in 


the pack. The boxes require 1,200 
cu.ft. of space, little enough so th 

ship can carry a unit group of part 

@ Identification System—Any Unit: 
tions soldier who can read shot 
able quickly to find any part ii 
pack through the identification 
provided. Each box is numbered, and 
a box with a given number always cop. 
tains a specific group of parts. A plate 
on the exterior of the case lists of 
the parts within. Furthermore, a box 
directory—listing all parts by name in 
alphabetical sequence, the part number, 
and the box number—is provided and 
distributed throughout the pack. 

If possible, each part is further identi- 

fied by enclosing it in an individual 
carton bearing complete information, 
Otherwise the item is stenciled, and if 
it can’t be so marked, it is tagged. Car. 
tons are packed flat in a single layer in 
wooden cases so that nothing is hidden, 
A hinged lid on the box aids dispensing 
of parts, makes the emptied container 
suitable for other military purposes. 
e From the Ground Up—To provide 
the degree of protection required by the 
boxing sub-committee, Chrysler Corp. 
found it necessary to build a system 
from the ground up. Severity of the 
problem is indicated by the failure of 
sealed cellophane bags to exclude vapor 
moisture from packages containing pre- 
cision parts. Easily rustable items there- 
fore receive six stages of protection. 

Some of the protective materials used 
are unknown in ordinary packaging « 
automotive parts for export. It was nec- 
essary to turn to other industrics. In 
one case, the answer was found in special 
wax-impregnated cloth used in a limited 
way to cover pipelines. The search for 
protection against entrance of vapor 
moisture in hot, humid climates moved 
into the field of high-melting point in- 
dustrial waxes for impregnation of paper 
e@ For Precision Parts—Protective steps 
chosen by Chrysler for wrapping pre- 
cision parts are as follows: 

(1) Parts are dipped in rust-preven- 
tive compound. 

(2) The wax-impregnated _ pipclin 
covering material is applied to provide 
maximum protection against ingress ot 
vapor moisture to the part. 

(3) ‘The cloth-wrapped part i 
serted in a wax-treated paper box. 

(4) The boxed part is inserted in a 
double wax-treated corrugated carton. 

(5) The corrugated carton is inserted 
in a waterproof paper bag. 

(6) Finally the paper bag is placed 
in a  tongue-and-groove export-typ¢ 
wooden box. 

e Tight Fits—All parts packages ar 
tight fits in the wooden cases. Som: 780 
folding boxes and 400 corrugated carto 
have been specially developed for the 
pack to avoid loss of space. Enginects 
worked up the exact arrangement 0 
each case with models before the cass 
were “released to production.” 


ns 
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Women in Mines 


Experiment in Colorado is 
latest evidence of acute plight 
of western metal operators who 
lose men to other industries. 


The powder ow may replace the 


tobacco plug in the dungaree pockets of 
western metal miners if an experiment 
now under way in Colorado survives the 
test. To meet the critical labor shortage 
induced by the war and its byproducts 
(B\V—Aug.1’42,p56), the London Mines 
& Milling Co. has put six women to 
work in the ore-treatment mill of its 
gold, silver, and lead mine perched 
11.500 ft. up the side of the Mosquito 
Range above the old gold camp of Alma. 
* Sledge-Swinging Required — For the 
present, these women are sorting ore 
brought out of the depths on a con- 
\eyor belt. They must learn to recog- 
nize ore-bearing rock. And the hand 
that wields the powder puff also must 
be uble to swing a heavy sledge, for 
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HARD ROCK GALS 


With the armed services and the 
higher wages in war industries calling 
more and more men out of the mines, 
the London Mines & Milling Co., 
11,500 ft. above the timberline in the 
Mosquito Range near Alma, Colo., 
has hired seven women volunteers. 
The women are doing hard-rock deep- 
mine work for a regular 45-hour week, 
and receive learners’ pay plus time- 
and-a-half for the hours ever 40 a 
week. Sorting ore, cleaning and greas- 
ing machinery, and operating the 
aerial tram are among the jobs which 
the girls perform. In sorting the ore 
(below) the women must pick out and 
toss away pieces of worthless rock on 
the fast-moving belt. The hammers 
slung at their sides are used to break 
up large pieces of rock that clutter 
up the machinery. 


much of the rock must be broken be- 
fore it reaches the mill. 

It’s hard, dirty work, even though 

not underground, but the former school 
principal, factory worker, and four house- 
wives who comprise the vanguard of the 
movement receive regular beginner’s 
wages of about $6 or $7 a day with time- 
and-a-half after 40 hours. 
e Adaptable and Dexterous—The experi- 
ment has been eyed somewhat skep- 
tically by most of the mining fraternity. 
What the London’s competitors per- 
haps don’t know is that Harry L. Ted- 
row, general superintendent, has found 
the women adaptable and dexterous. 
With his working force depleted by 
more than 75% in three years, despite 
wage increases, the shift to women was 
a case of necessity. It was, at any rate, 
the London’s answer to the drift of 
miners into war-born occupations which 
offer higher wages (BW—Aug.22’42, 
p82), before the War Manpower Com- 
mission cracked down. 

War Manpower Commission Chair- 
man Paul V. McNutt poisoned that bait 
this week with his order (page 7) requir- 
ing workers in nonferrous metals and 


lumber to obtain from the U.S. Em 
ployment Service a “certificate of se 
ration” before they can shift to oth 
jobs, within or outside the industry 
employing them. 

A characteristic cycle was the shift of 
gold miners into copper mines, which 
were given bonuses for production; then 
later from copper mines to neighboring 
war industries and wat 
projects where wages often were doubl 
those paid in the mines. 
eA Migratory Lot—Hard-rock miner 
are a footloose breed. For them, ther 
is no sentimental attachment to a spx 
or a community. Unlike the Penns) 
vania coal miner who remains in “the 
patch” after the mine is worked out and 
commutes to the nearest available job 
they will move 500 or 1,000 miles a 
readily as a factory worker in the Fast 
would move 50. 

Colorado is fairly typical of the meta 
mining belt. ‘The worst labor shortages 
are in the copper mines, but John | 
Gross, regional representative in Denve 
of the U. S. Employment Service, say 
virtually all strategic metal operations in 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Mon 
tana and Wyoming are hard pressed for 
men. Arizona operators declare the short 
age has not yet hampered production 
@ Essential Acitivity — Sclective Service 
has taken some of the heat off the prob 
lem by cataloging the mining of strates 
metals—tungsten, molybdenum, ch 
mite, manganese, 


construction 


mercury, and ant 
mony—as an essential activity warrant 
ing draft deferment. But 
operators complain that many of the 
men have short-circuited the proces 
jumping into construction jobs 
deferment as essential miners. 

Not far from one of the nonstrateg 
mines the Army is building a huge camp 
for ski troops—and the contractor 
paying wages that are 50% to 100% 
iigher than mine pay. Lifting the ceil 
ings on strategic metals all along the ling 
might give the mines a chance to lur¢ 
their men back, many operators believe 
yet straining against this argument is a 
minority opinion that construction and 
industrial employers simply would mect 
the increase. 

e@ Gold Operators’ Fear—Overhanging 
the entire picture is a fear among gold 
mine operators that the WPB may 
swing the ax on their operations with a 
view to releasing the men for the copper 
mines. Such a move, the operators 
tend, would defeat its own purpose, for 
the miners, faced with the necessity of 
learning a new trade, would by-pass the 
copper mines and take the more lu 
tive jobs in war industries. 

A few case studies in Colorado mines 
demonstrate the gravity of the 
shortage. The Climax molybdenum 
mine, according to the government em 
ployment offices, is short 400 men, o1 
about 20% of its normal force. ‘Ihe 
mine is offering $7 a day to inexperi 
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wherever fighting materials are made 


modine UNIT HEATERS 


improve manpower and plant production 


On fighting fronts and factory fronts—man- 
power must be kept physically fit. Women 
workers, “converted” white collar men and 
returning old timers complicate the prob- 
lem. Plan your plant heating accordingly. 
Specify Modine Unit Heaters. 


No cold floors! No chilly drafts! No hot 
blasts! Modines’ healthy heating helps build 
up workers’ stamina; steps up production. 
Modines mean maximum comfort. That 
builds loyalty—inspires war workers with 
the will to wia. 


MODINE STEEL UNIT HEATERS 


Vertical or Horizontal Delivery Models are 
now available under WPB Order L-107. (1) Oo 
a specific contract or subcontract for the U. 5 
Army, U.S. Navy, U.S. Maritime Commissioo 
or U. S. Coast Guard as identified by a contract 
number issued by one of these services... (2) |! 
expressly authorized on Form PD-412A by the 
Director of Industry Operations. 


GET WAR EDITION GATALOGS 142 AND 141-8 


T WORK AND MEN AT WAR 


modines 


ARE BUILDERS OF MORALE 


Uncle Sam has what it takes to win now find Modines more essential ° : 
—material and manpower. Modines __ than ever. 
are helping to make both better! Modines save space, save fuel, save 
Peacetime industry has for years _ installation time, save maintenance, 
recognized Modine Heating Equip- and conserve strategic and critical 
ment as an essential productiontool. materials. And more vital still... 
Modines’ automatic, fast, flexible, As a safeguard for the health and 
elective heating has been proved— = comfort of our manpower—in in- 
in thousands of plants. dustry’s war plants, and én the armed 
Wartime industries— from ma- forces at cantonments and air bases, 
chine tool builders to makers of and aboard ship— Modines are 
complicated mechanized weapons— builders of national morale. 


SAILORS ENJOY MODINE COMFORT HEATING 
on many combat and auxiliary ships of the 
U.S NAVY and U.S. COAST GUARD, on tankers and 
cargo ships of the U. $. MARITIME COMMISSION. 


East Coast... West Coast...Gulf...and Great 
lakes—more and more Modine-heated ships are 
being fitted out to speed the final V-day. 


Why Modine heating? Because long before 
the war...for years and years...Modine was 
making heat transfer equipment—ventilation 
heaters, convector radiators and unit heaters. 


Now Modine is making more of ’em—and faster! 


Cargo ships or combat ships—Modine engi- 
neers know how to heat them—know how to 
comply with Navy or Maritime Commission 
specifications. New Bulletin M-42 will bring you 
tight up-to-the-minute on marine heat transfer 
equipment. 


dine HEATING AND COOLING COILS | MODINE CONVECTOR RADIATORS 


a) ii Sn : ‘ .-.today installed on fighting and cargo 
i — “| for Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning ships and Naval bases...were widely used 


and All Types of Processing and Drying in offices, apartments, and homes because of 
Modine Coils were ready for their wartime tasks— their ultra-modern smartness, space-saving, 
and are now accelerating production in essential healthy draft-free even heating and greater 
industries—bringing new comfort heating to in- flexibility, durability and economy. Write for 
dustrial plants, Army cantonments, Naval stations, catalog. 
Air Force bases; dehydrating food stuffs for the use oeUcr, \ 
of all the armed forces, etc.... Look in your a See 20, 

The Modine line is complete, including—Blast LY bbone book for 


Modine repree = SOMODINE 


Heaters, Booster Coils, Cooling Coils, Steam Dis- rs ptete 
sentative’ s name— Where ‘ 


tribution Coils, Ventilation Heaters, etc. Available ss , 4. - 
é 4 : Buy I ion und. ° 
with copper or steel surface. Write for literature. a ment Peak wi % e <9 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 1740 RACINE STREET - RACINE, WISCONSIN 


INDUSTRIAL + COMMERCIAL - MARINE + RESIDENTIAL 
HEATING, COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING FOUIPMENT 


On all fronts are found Bomber Pilots of the 


United Nations, trained in Jacobs-powered planes. 


Jacobs Engines are powering more twin-engine 


Training Planes than all other engines combined. 


JACOBS 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


| 


} 
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enced, $8 to experienced, men 
hour week with time-and-a-half 
hours, or roughly $64 a week at out. 
side. But just over the hill, wat. bo 
are earning more than that on a 
construction project. 

@ Other Hard-Hit Mines—The \Volf. 
longue mine in the tungsten b if 
Boulder has about two-thirds of nor. 
mal force, including many inexpe: cneed 
men. It is hard hit by loss of mci: wh 
have been deferred for Selective 
but moved to construction jobs at 
wages. 

The Rico-Argentine mine, a neer 
lead-zinc operation at Rico, ha fy 
staff of 150 men, but so many of them 
are inexperienced that one official view 
the operation as “a school for siner 
rather than a production plant.” 

Che Shenandoah-Dives at Silverton ; 
operating with about 80% of a full 
crew and sees no relief until the neigh- 
boring camp and construction projects 
are completed. Another mine is stum 
bling along with 56 employees, about 
one-fifth of its former crew, and stil] 
another which was ready to expand pro 
duction is short 60 men and can’t even 
maintain its former productive pace 
@ Appeal to Patriotism—W ar agencies in 
Washington appealed to the patriotism 
of the miners last week and asked them 
to stick to their jobs in the critical met 
mines and produce more raw materi 
for the war effort. Joining in the plea 
were WPB Chairman Nelson, NWLB 
Chairman Davis, Selective Service Di- 
rector Hershey and Manpower Commi:- 
sion Chairman McNutt. Hershey 
minded unions and managements that 
draft boards were to “give most seri 
consideration” to deferment of men pro 
ducing and refining the essential n 
ferrous metals. Davis promised to ex 
pedite the 37 nonferrous wage cases now 
before WLB and the several others soon 
to follow. 

WPB, in addition, dispatched to the 

west Dr. Wilbur Nelson, head of its 
mining branch, to act as a clearing house 
for price troubles; to attempt to get taxes 
eased where they interfere with mine 
production; to combat minor absentee- 
ism on the part of miners; to push access 
roads to all strategic mines where 
needed, and to do anything else nm eded 
to speed up production. 
@ Five-State Committee—One of Dr. 
Nelson’s first steps was to confer with 
a five-state committee of business men 
who told him that what is needed other 
than labor is: (1) help for the mall 
mines and operators; (2) markets for 
l.c.l. lots of ore and concentrat« } 
less duplication of effort on the part of 
government agencies concerned vith 
mining; and (4) a liaison unit of /ocal 
men in each major mining district to 
put men and machines to work where 
most needed. 

On the committee were Thomas A 
Dines, Denver, chairman of the ! ut 
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National Bank; Charles L. Tutt, Colo- 
yado Springs, mine attorney; Horace 
Moses, Hurley, N. M., general manager 
ot Nevada Consolidated Copper; George 
£ adsby, Salt Lake City, president of 

tah L ight & Power Co.; John W. Hay, 
* ck Springs, Wyo., bank president; 
Nels Pearson, Sheridan, Wyo., contrac- 
tor, J. C. Archibald, Helena, Mont., 
contractor; and Frank Connelly, Billings, 
Mont., president of Connelly Machinery 
Co. With Dr. Nelson was WPB’s re 
gional boss, Ex-Gov. Leslie A. Miller 
of Wyoming. 


Better Lunch Box 


Drive to improve diet of 


worker is widening, with accent | va 6 
on regular foods, though vitamin 6 i 


night, death and destruction plunge 


concentrates figure importantly. | A a 


If predictions come true, U.S. wat This was the night foreseen long be- 
industries - a oy! bingo real = fore ...the night filled with bombers 
hours during | 42 from accic ents and | al sweeping back and forth dimeatne 
iliness. ‘his wasted labor would build . . ; pin, 

their terrible cargoes...the night filled 


7,200 flying fortresses, enough conceiv- ; 
ably to spell the difference between vic- with fighter planes darting swiftly 


tory and disaster. Much of the loss is ; \ after the enemy...this was the night 
traceable to ignorance in eating—to | Ve -~ fae for which the people had prepared 
foods that fill the belly but furnish lit- | : a Be aie rr 

tle energy—in short, to malnutrition. ; { A, ": Now they are safe in shelters, safe 
eA Widening Drive—Next year the , ™ under steel and concrete domes. 
showing should be better. Industry, sci- | Fick 

ence and government now rez ‘lize that | ; T Your business, too, is constantly 
sas ved he fn a ae s dict Ae: ¥ ~ threatened with sudden, catastrophic 

> extended to include the man ‘ : ; . ; , 

ues pe Seen ¥ raids. Without the slightest warning 


who makes the weapons. Since the edu- 
cational programs go right into the | any customer—even the largest and 


workers’ kitchens and enlist the wives,| § if most trusted—may become insolvent, 
here is one war activity that will pay imposing a serious loss on you and 
postwar dividends. | & other creditors. 

Nationally the drive is under Paul V.| © 
McNutt’s Office of Defense Health and | § ry \ ; Against such risk, you need the 
Welfare. Dr. M. L. Wilson was bor. ‘ ; protection of 
rowed from the Department of Agricul- 


ture to take direct charge and with him | | ss 4 AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


is Dr. W. H. Sebrell who came over ; ; 
from the Public Health Service. Dr. = An AMERICAN CREDIT policy is the 
Robert S$. Goodhart, of the Milbank strategic defense employed by 


Memorial Fund, was given the job of es 
0 Fund, gi ) : . . thousands of manufacturers and 
cnlisting the support of industry. 


¢ In Bridgeport—In the war-boom town wholesalers to protect working 
of Bridgeport, Conn., a city-wide cam- capital and profits against unfore- 
paign has been organized. A survey : a seen credit losses. AMERICAN 
showed that most of the 75,000 workers CREDIT guarantees payment of 
carried lunches to their jobs. ‘These con- wis accounts receivable... guarantees 
sisted principally of sandwiches, coffee . 
or soft drinks, candy, pie or other pastry. 

A football coach would call these | 


“starter” foods, all right to begin on, but Write Dept. B-9 for your FREE t 
. x ‘x co Dy 


not the stuff to keep a man going. ind 
Original impetus for correcting the of our new brochure “The A-B-C of 


situation came from the Bridgeport Gas Credit Insurance.” 
Light Co., whose cooking demonstra- 
tions had brought it in close touch with | ‘ 
wives and mothers responsible for work- ree Payment of 7" of Hour Accounts Receiy Ceivab]e” 
lunches. Slogan of the drive was, 
“p ack a lunch a man can work on.’ 


* Behind the Movement—Gencral Elec’ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


reimbursement for losses caused 
by the insolvency of customers. 
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tric was one of the first to throw its 
weight behind the movement. ‘The local 
manufacturers association sent bulletins 
to member plants. Nutrition centers 
were set up where trained home econ- 
omists advised the women. Leaflets ex- 
»laining how to plan and prepare proper 
unches were distributed. 

Emphasis was on vitamin-rich foods. 
Women were instructed to include in 
each day's lunch box: milk, whole wheat 
or enriched bread, meat or cheese or 
eggs or fish, one fruit, one vegetable. It 


was found that when the facts were ex- 
plained the men preferred lunches that 
sustained them rather than the ones 
that merely tasted good. However, the 
planners kept in mind the subject's taste 
buds and limitless variety was introduced 
through the use of paper containers— 
an angle that was assiduously promoted 
by the Cup and Container Institute, 
Inc. 

e Even Beef Stew—Thus instead of the 
sandwich-coffee-pie routine, lunch pails 
yielded soup, beef stew, meat balls and 


spaghetti, baked beans, salads, she 
with cream, chocolate milk. Geicrally 
the hot main dishes and soups we: « car. 
ried in vacuum bottles and ser d jp 
paper cups. 

Paper containers are welcomed by 
plant managers whose concern 0\ 
dents or sabotage lead them to p 
other types; and they are popula 
the housewife because she doesn’: haye 
to wash them. Advantages of better ny. 
trition for the worker are passed long 
to his family because one of thi 
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BRITAIN AFTER THREE YEARS AT WAR 


GREAT BRITAIN'S MAN POWER 


BRITONS PAY HEAVILY FOR THE WAR 


MEN AND WOMEN REGISTERED FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 
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INCREASE IN BRITISH WAR PRODUCTION 
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pit Sar ment, record Fedelenton, and reduction in number 
and effectiveness of German bombings—and speculated 
on what another year would bring Blin 
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Britons, observing on Sept. 3 the third anniversary of the 
outbreak of war, checked up their privations—heavy taxes, 
skimpy rations—as well as their accomplishments—peak 
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New Production Requires New Paper Work Routines 


Throughout America, shops and factories are engaged Simplification of paper work, plus accuracy and speed 
in new kinds of production. In the white heat of ur- are fundamental in Addressograph-Multigraph met! 
gency they have had to forge new methods toinsure ods. Simplification to reduce the burden of detail and 
greatest output in /imited time. The application of | promote the smooth flow of instructions, informatio: 
methods engineering to new ¢ime and cost problems and records. Accuracy to avoid waste of time, mon: 
emphasizes the coequal importance of paper work and materials and provide reliable costing. Speed to 


routines that help to control production procedures. get more work done and increase productive capacity 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can 
help to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, 
Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are 
interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION @ Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks recistercd in the United States Patent Office 


Addressograph-Multigraph Methods save BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


ee ee 


themes in the campaign called for pre- 
paring family mez ils so as to leave over 
enough approved foods to provide the 
wage earner’s lunch. 

e Health Clubs—The 
Health for Victory Clubs (BW—Jui.4 
'42,p28) go marching on. ‘These clubs 
promote balanced meals for every day in 
the month, including box lunches, are 
built on a budget of $14 a week for a 
family of five. Specific aim is improving 
the dict of war workers. 

‘The organization work is carried on 

by W estinghouse appliance salesmen 
who have been frozen out of their old 
jobs by war priorities: Westinghouse 
equipment is not mentioned but the 
company gets plenty of goodwill through 
contacts with consumers, utility com- 
panies, distributors. Some 62 utility com- 
panies are now cooperating in the cam- 
paign. Excluding Westinghouse plants, 
there are now 122 Health for Victory 
clubs in operation and 49 additional are 
being formed. 
@ Lunch Box Derby—In a “lunch-box 
derby” recently put on in the Barker 
Bros. store, Los Angeles, 12 different 
worker lunches were entered by invited 
home economists and judging was done 
by a committee of aircraft workers’ 
wives, on nutrition balance, appetite ap- 
peal, attractiveness, variety. ‘The home 
economists were selected by newspaper 
food editors. 

Ten thousand women saw the show 
in two days and the idea was passed to 

268 other stores over the country by an 

idea exchange arrangement. The lunch- 
box has become a definite food merchan- 
dising unit. 
e Vitamin Pills—Some observers see a 
diminution of the clamor for concen- 
trated vitamins from managers of war 
plants. ‘The idea of shooting workers 
full of vitamin pills and capsules be- 
came an obvious possibility as soon as 
Washington began hollering for greater 
per-man production. 

It was found that these doses sug- 

gested medicine. ‘The worker often 
pulled back either because he “wasn’t 
sick” or because he took the offer of 
vitamins to mean that he was falling 
down on his job, hence started him wor- 
rving. But, while the food-nutrition 
campaign is definitely growing stronger, 
the vitamin concentrate remains very 
much in the running. 
e Dr. Heiser’s View—Cautious comment 
on claims of the competing camps is 
made by Dr. Victor G. Heiser, medical 
consultant of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. He says: 

“In general, workers are advised to 
depend on a normal, all-around diet for 
their vitamins and minerals. In many 
instances, however, it may be desirable 
to add them in concentrated form to 
the normal diet, but only upon the ad- 
vice of a physician. Such instances in- 
clude cases where the food consumed is 
grown on soil known to be in a depleted 


Westinghouse 
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condition and where the natural foods 
available do not contain sufficient vita- 
mins and minerals for optimum health.” 
e Plane Plant Experiments—Production 
executives throughout the country are 
watching the experiments at the Lock- 
heed Aircraft and North American Avia- 
tion plants in Southern California (BW 
—Dec.6’41,p70). Here 500 workers re- 
ceiving daily doses of vitamins and min- 
crals are being tested against 500 who 
don’t. Results haven’t been announced 
by the scientists in charge but the need 
of better feeding has been made trag- 
ically apparent (BW —Apr.18’42,p73). 

Many of these workers drive 30 to 50 

miles to their jobs, hence numbers re- 
port daily without breakfast. ‘Though 
they live im a great citrus and truck grow- 
ing area, the diet of 77% lacked vitamin 
C because they didn’t drink enough 
orange and tomato juice. Sixty-two out 
of every 100 don’t eat enough leafy 
vegetables. 
@ Foodex Tests—A similar experiment 
that has been evaluated was made in 
a Pratt & Whitney plant with Foodex, 
a concentrated food containing nine 
vitamins, eight essential minerals and 
the entire natural B complex. It is made 
by the Scientific Nutrition Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Prof. Howard W. Haggard, director 
of the Laboratory of Applied Physiology, 
Yale, conducted the tests. Over a 60- 
day period the work of 500 men receiv- 
ing supplemental rations of Foodex was 
compared with that of 500 men receiv- 
ing none. Results were revealed re- 


Health for Victory clubs, to educate 
the wives of workers to better food 
values, is one of the contributions of 
Westinghouse to the national health 
program. Mrs. Julia Kiene, manager 


cently through a report in Ind 
Medicine. It showed that in the |] 
group 80% of the men showc 
proved health, 71% showed a red 
in fatigue, 46% slept better, 43 
better appetites, 387% were morc 
The Foodex eaters also registe 
increase of 33.9% in man-day p 
tion value, and 17¢ out of each 
dollar earned was credited to | 
ein Tablet Form—Since the tes: 
made, Foodex producers have ch 
the form of their product and are 
after industrial business in a big 
Instead of two wafers, the vitamin 
minerals now are contained in a 
chocolate-flavored tablet to be 
three times daily at meals. It is s 
industries for $1 a month per man 
siderably less than the price to 
public. 

N.A.M.’s Dr. Heiser is promoting the 
nutrition drive among war plants. Hi 
ideas are contained in a booklet headed 
“The Lunch Box Can Increase Produc 
tion.” Some other pamphlets on the 
subject are: “Pack a Lunch that Packs 
a Punch” and “Defense Worker's 
Lunch Box” by General Electric; “If 
He Works by Night,” H. J. Heinz Co.; 
“The Well Filled Dinner Pail,” Iowa 
state Health Department; “A Guide to 
Good Eating” and “Lunchtime on the 
Home Front,” National Dairy Council 
“Three Meals a Day,” Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

@A Place to Eat—The problems of 
proper feeding for workers range far be- 
yond the preparation of home menus. In 


of the Westinghouse Home Econom- 
ics Institute, is the originator of the 
idea, and she now devotes her full 
time to practical demonstrations 0! 
balanced meals in industrial pla 
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A Paradox? . . . Perhaps! But a fact as far 
as vital records are concerned. 


The executives, having responsibility to 
carry on despite damage by fire, had the 
foresight to have their drawings, specifica- 
tions, etc., microfilmed the MICROSTAT way. 

MICROSTAT films were secure in a safe de- 
posit vault away from the plant .. . and thanks 
to the Coast-to-Coast scope of MICROSTAT, 
microphotographic enlargements of tracings 
and other records were being made... prac- 
tically before the ruins cooled off... under 


NEW ENGLAND 
fess ne 


Norwalk 
P. O. Box 308 
Norwalk 6-5596 


MID ATLANTIC 
New York 
527 Fifth Avenue 
Vanderbilt 6-1224 — 
1616 Walnut Street 
Pennypacker 9480 
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the terms of an “all risk" insurance policy. 

Should your engineering tracings be de- 
stroyed, would you have time?... could 
you secure the needed drafting help and 
space?... would you have available the 
original data?... to re-create your price- 
less records? 

The menace to your records is real... 
fires .. . floods .. . explosions... arson... 
accidents . . . sabotage. 

The past and present records of your 
business are your future... protect it. 


MID WEST 


Cleveland 
1051 Power Avenue 
Cherry 7165 


Detroit 
312 enson Building 
Trinity 1.5130 


Chicago 
LaSalle-Waecker Building 
Randolph 9446 
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hen Bapiiee 
1 South Main Street 
Prospect 0°.05 
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Order 2 WHITING 


VICTORY vanne 


Glorious news keeps com- 
ing in...“production ahead of 
schedule 12 days’’.. .“*45 days” 
.--“seven months.” Every day 
saved on the production front 
means American lives saved on 
the battle front. 

In this “war of production” 
the quick, efficient handling of 
materials is vital; and Whiting 


EGRPORATION 


Quiel-Running OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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Cranes are in the thick of it. 
There’s no time now to wait 
for gimcracks and extras... 
Whiting is bending every ef- 
fort to turn out cranes in the 
shortest possible time... Victory 
Cranes that have been designed 
for just one purpose—to do 
the job! 

Long life?... yes. Smooth 
operation?... sure. Economy? 
... of course. But more impor- 
tant—earliest possible delivery. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave.. Harvey, Illinois. 


NEARLY 60 Yeape 


some crowded plants men must ; 
20 minutes of a half-hour lunch p 
looking for a place to sit down and 
which means a wolfed meal and 
proper digestion. More and more ; 
are putting in cafeterias and resc 
space for lunch consumption. 
Supplementary foods to comb 
tigue between meals are now gi 
in large plants. ‘They are dispens 
men at their work from wheeled 
affectionately called calorie carts, 
bars, vitamin vehicles, waffle was 
Some of these are properly sto 
some not. ‘loo many cater to the : 
with sweets, sugared drinks, rich past 


| © Competition—At most big plant 
| company’s food program must con 
| with a cluster of “greasy spoons” 
| lunch wagons around its gates. U 


these places offer cheaper food tha 
plant cafeterias and appeal to the 
through the things they like to 
They have the further advantag: 
giving the man a chance to get 
from under plant discipline for a | 
minutes. 

It has been found that the best 
to get along with these culinary « 
followers is to cooperate with then 
stead of fighting them. Many < 
panies induce the greasy spoon owix 
to consult dieticians on menus an 
maintain high health standards. h 
turn, the company recommends 
cating place to its employees. 


Draft Backfire 


Hershey's warning about 
drafting married men induces 
big enlistment of workers vital 
to Midwest war plants. 


Whether he meant to or not, Maj 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey has started a 
rush to get in the service by his recent 
remarks that married men may be called 
up three or four months hence. 

At a time when draft procedures a1 
labor allocation policies remain unsct 
tled, with no possibility of early Con- 
gressional action on the pending Na- 
tional Service Act, such widely pu! 
cized observations by the head of 
Selective Service System have seve! 
repercussions on the factory emplo' 
ment situation. And this situation 
big Midwest war plants is already t« 
enough because of the lack of unif 


' administration of the Selective Ser 
| regulations by local draft boards. 


In Milwaukee for example, one fi 


| had been hiring men at the rate of 


per week. In the two week period fol- 
lowing the gencral’s announcement, the 
weeklv hiring rate dropped to about 
men. Further, this firm and other: 
the city almost immediately notice: 


correspondingly sharp rise in the qu! 
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rate. especially among married men who | 


~ assistant sales engineers, general 

+ -e workers, and others who, while not 

executive rank neverthless played an 

important part in keeping the routine 
operations rolling. 


Men leaving jobs which they had | 


earned by ten or fifteen years of work 


frankly were doing so on the assumption | 
that they could expect no sympathy | 


from local draft boards, that lacked an 
adequate supply of 1-A material. Under 
iron-clad quotas handed down by the 
Wisconsin state draft board, local boards 
in middle class districts had begun to 
take married men with dependents with- 
out much attention to their importance 
to industry. 

With this example before them, 


junior executives and other types of in- | 
dustrial employees have decided in many | 


cases that it is expedient for them to get 
in the services while they are still ex- 


panding at a rapid rate and while there | 
is still some chance of soon obtaining | 
officer's commissions as a means of sup- | 


porting their families. 

As a consequence, recruiting offices 
are jammed. As a Navy spokesman said 
in Milwaukee “Gen. Hershey became 
the Navy’s best recruiter recently when 


he announced that the Army would soon | 
draft married men. As a result of that | 
announcement Navy recruiting offices | 


here and elsewhere are swamped with 
applicants.” 


While in many states local boards are | 


assigned draft quotas without regard for 
the availability of 1-A material, Illinois 


local boards report twice weekly the | 
number of 1-A men available to the state | 


board. 
The state’s pool of 1-A material is 
studied, and quotas are assigned on the 


basis of availability. The main purpose | 
here is to clean out all 1-A material | 
first by juggling quotas assigned to the | 
local boards. As a result, state quotas | 


will be filled up to Jan. 1 out of 1-A 
material, 

Nevertheless, manufacturers wrestling 
with the caprices of as many as a dozen 
local boards are forced currently to build 
up appeal cases for single and married 
men with skills essential to maintenance 
of war production. 

One machine tool builder with ap- 
proximately 1,000 men is now faced 
with preparation of new detailed state- 
ments concerning several hundred men 
between the ages of 21 and 45, since lo- 
cal boards have shown a disposition to 
disregard original data. The company is 
not trying to retain men with only a 


few months skill, but rather those whose | 


value arises from years of accumulated 
training either in shop or office jobs. 
Where men are vulnerable to the draft, 
they are called in and the situation 
frankly explained. 

_ The decision to leave the company 
immediately or not is thereby left up to 
the individual. 
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OVER 300 DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES 


OF TYPE ON THE SAME MACHINE 


Small types for footnotes _ Special symddls CO+ebeasa 
GOTHIC TYPES FOR, FORMS _» s TYPES FOR BLUEPRINT WORK 
Roman types for text matter 
BOLD TYPES FOR HEADINGS 

Complete type familieQ@ese) ENGINEERING TYPE 


SAVINGS IN TIME AND MATERIALS 


Vari-Typer'’s changeable types make it possible 
to Vari-Type copy that more closely resembles 
printing. This is accomplished by using improved 
typography--bold faces for headings, text types 
for body copy, italics for emphasis, etc. By using 
Vari-Typer for instruction manuals, forms, parts 
lists, operating manuals, etc., you can...Vari-Type 
two pages of typewritten material on a single 
page..saving 50% in paper, stencils, etc...Save 
time in proofreading, running, collating...Use any 
present duplicating equipment or offset...Save 
wear and tear on duplicating equipment...Retain 
control over confidential printing. 


Send today for your copy of 
free portfolio “How to Speed 
War Work"’ . or if you wish, a 
trained representative will dem- 
onstrate Vari-Typer to you in 
your office without obligation. 


TEXT TYPE SET ON VARI-TYPER 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


O Please send me portfolio, “How to Speed War Work” 


O Please arrange to have a representative call tu arrange a 


demonstration. 


Company 
Address 


Print faces to text copy 


ITALICS FOR EMPHAS/S 


| 


FACABA FPACIDA BACLPA BACIP-A PACIE-A BACIEA BACIBA BACIE-A 


a ee) 


EAGLE-A 


aces 


papers MORE 


than a 
trade-mark 


The Eagle-A is more than a means 
of identifying our products. It 
stands for constant research in 
paper making, it means the best 
skill in paper manufacture, and it 
is a symbol of integrity of an 
organization that has served 
American business since the turn 
of the century. 


Today, more than ever, Eagle-A 
papers are doing a big job. They 
are speeding war production by 
providing dependable, workable 
papers for every office and factory 
form; permanent papers for inval- 
uable records. of accounting; sta- 
tionery and advertising papers to 
carry the messages of confidence 
in the future and predictions of the 
better things American business 
will be able to offer when peace 
returns. 


Whatever the business or technical 
paper requirements, Eagle-A papers 
offer you a wide selection with 
always the assurance that the 
Eagle-A trade-mark represents 
value that stands out and quality 
that stands up. 


Your printer is familiar with the 
Eagle-A lines. Ask him to show 
you samples on your next job. Or 
tell us what your needs will be 
and we shall be glad to forward 
samples direct. 


AMERICAN 
WRITING PAPER 
CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BAGIE A FAGLE A EAGLE A FEAGLE-A EAGLE-A EAGLE-A EAGLE-A EAGLE-A 
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Eye to the Future 


Chicago completes survey 
of its dwellings, hopes to avoid 
any new “blighted areas” as 
result of postwar developments. 


‘That the score or more of big, perma- 
nent war industry buildings put up at 
the outskirts of Chicago is likely to suck 
numerous small firms from their 50- 
year-old factories downtown, and aggra- 
vate the movement of families subur- 
banwards, is a complication pointed out 
by the Chicago Plan Commission, 
whose new land use survey book, “‘Resi- 
dential Chicago,” is now off the press. 

I'he survey was inspired by the desire 
to do something about the blighted 
areas that Chicago shares with other 
major cities (BW Jul.6°40,p33). A 
WPA project, as high as 3,000 persons 
were employed to personally 
every parce] of land and its improve- 
ments and condition. 

e The Findings—IIere are some of the 
findings: 

1. The median rental of Chicago's 
985,528 dwelling units is about $34 per 
month. 

‘T'wo 10-year periods in the last 60 


check 


years have seen nearly half of th 
residential construction. In 
decade there has been the least ; 
of building since 1885. 

3. Single family houses 
43% of the total residential st: 
contain 16% of the dwelling u 
the city. Households of four or | 
stitute 72% of all occupied unit 

4. Extensive repairs will be 
after the war because 
city’s dwelling units already are 1 
less in a state of disrepair ~448.059 
ing units need minor repairs, 
major repairs, and 4,437 are clas 
unfit for use. 

5. When physical and oc 
conditions are taken into accoun 
found that one out of every five ' 
ing units must be classified a 
standard, 

6. More than 50% of all resi 
structures in Chicago are valued 
at less than $2,000 eac 

30% between $2,00' 


53.5% 


aSSESSOT 
another 
$4.000. 
e Central Heating in 70% —Tek 
booths in the back yard still e) 
Chicago, some §2,000 units being 
out private baths or toilets. ‘Ih« 
36.000 without anv kind of ref 
tion, and 5,000 without electricit 
% had centi 


the other hand 70% 
ing, 58% mechanical refrigeration 


SHIPS’ COOTIE KILLER 


pars of ships is being speeded 
| (and a accident hazards eliminated) in 
San Francisco by the Army, Navy, and 
War Shipping Administration with 
mobile equipment operated by the 
American Marine Fumigating Co. Re- 
placing old methods which required 


Pers. 


ee a 


ot 
tig oe ‘a 


that men go down into the holds, r¢- 
lease the fumigating agent, and then 
run for safety, the truck runs up be 
side the ship and pumps letha! gas 
into it. The truck is equipped with 
an electric generator, lead-lined tanks 
for sulphuric acid blowers, and a set 
of copper cyanide generators that will 
shoot from 3 to 200 Ib. at a loading. 
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Four Who Weld 


War writes new chapter 
in success story of the brothers 


Sciaky, French spot welders, 
now American manufacturers. 


Aircraft, which fly faster if there are 
no rivet heads to catch the wind, have 
given a boost to the welding art. Planes 
now on production lines are estimated 
to be 80% welded and 20% riveted. 
Skills developed promise to overflow 
into every industry once the war ends. 
@ Spot Welding—Welding of light met- 
als such as aluminum or magnesium 
allovs, which go to pieces under too 
much heat, sounds as mysterious as a 
parlor trick. The job is accomplished 
by electric spot welders which pop heat 
through the metal as quickly as a camera 
takes a snapshot. 

Two methods are employed to gain 
this effect; condenser type machines 
which are used by American welder 
manufacturers, and the Sciaky magnetic 
storage type, first to accomplish the 
work, now making a Horatio Alger suc- 
cess story of the lives of four French 
brothers who were driven to America 
by the war. 
¢ Pioneer Phase—The brothers Sciaky 
—David, Maurice, Sam, and Mario— 
were incorporated in 1919 in Paris. 
Scarcity of wood in Europe led to 
pioneering in metal-working earlier than 
in the U.S. and the Sciakys were weld- 
ing window frames and other gadgets 
when the first all-metal plane was built 
in France in 1921. 

Wood and canvas planes went to 
pieces in the moist French colonies, 
and by 1925 Nieuport Astra Aircraft 
Corp. wondered if an all-metal plane 
could not be spot welded. This first, 
turned out by the Sciakys, flew in 1926. 
Yet there was a major difficulty in pro- 
viding electrical spot-welding facilities 
to poorly financed French aircraft fac- 
tories. This was getting power to their 
outlying sites. Wiring necessary to give 
them 4,000 kva, needed to operate ten 
spot welders, was out of the question. 
The Sciakys put on their thinking caps. 
Storage of Energy—“We needed this 
kind of power only for 100 seconds out 
of every hour,” explained brother 
Maurice, who speaks the best English, 
“and it struck us that the answer would 
be found in some method of storing up 
energy.” 

‘The fundamental principle under- 
lying the operation of their spot welder 
involves the momentary storage of en- 
ergy in an iron core transformer-reactor 
and the release of that energy as an 
instantaneous heavy current surge in a 
low resistance path. A mercury arc 
rectifier, served by a 40-kva. three phase 
transformer, supplies direct current at 
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110 volts to the primary winding. An 
adjustable maximum current relay in 
the primary circuit can be arranged to 
“open” at any value of current up to 
400 amp. 

e Making the Weld—The energy stored 
in the reactor is dissipated through the 
secondary circuit as welding current in- 
duced by the decaying flux in the re- 
actor. This energy, when accumulated, 
is dumped almost instantaneously to 
make the weld. As it is done, the ma- 
chine is virtually disconnected from the 
power system. 

Advantages claimed for the Sciaky 
welding machines, which are made in 
five models, one portable, are: 

(1) Little special wiring is needed— 
a 220 volt line was enough to demon- 
strate to Douglas Aircraft in California. 

(2) Flicker in neighborhood lighting, 
which gives utility men gray hair, is 
eliminated. 


(3) Metals need not be cleaned in 
solutions before welding, and combina 
tions of metals, particularly the lighter 
types, are possible. 

(4) Speed of operation varies as to 
thickness of metal. A speed of 120 spot 
welds per minute is feasible on .016 
aluminum or on magnesium alloy, 300 
with .040 steel, and 25 per minute on 
4 in. steel. 

(5) In common with other American 
electric spot welders, the Sciaky ma 
chines can be operated after a f 
night's training, cele it takes mor 
to develop skill in acetylene torch artis 

(6) No hood, no gloves, or heay 
apron are required, a feature which 
promises to spread the popularity of 
electric welding. 

@ Future Field—Small! or large ob\ 
which can be taken to the machine o1 
reached by it lie in the future field of 
electric spot welding. Heavy, immo 


iths 
r 


G.E. CO-EDS 


On the strength of results achieved 
bv a test group of 40 women hired for 
electrical engineering work, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. will hire more than 
a hundred more. The girls have had 
training in physics and mathematics, 
and are given additional laboratory 
and classroom instruction by General 
Electric to help bridge the gap be- 
tween their college education and that 
of a full-fledged electrical engineer. 
The work the girls are now doing is 
considered elementary by officials in 
charge of the school. 


able jobs will continue to be acetylene 
projects, the Sciakys feel. 

When war started in 1939, most 

French planes were being made with 
Sciaky machines, and Maurice, in the 
US. to see the World's Fair, lent one 
to the U. S. Navy Yard at Philadelphia. 
After France’s fall, the U.S. Navy ex- 
pedited the transfer of the Sciaky family 
to America, and the Pullman Co. sup- 
plicd its manufacturing operations with 
housing and purchasing help until it 
could start its American branch in the 
Chicago area. 
e Now—and Later—By last week the 
Sciakys had a 77,000-sq.-ft. factory in 
full production, and brother Maurice 
claimed that 80 out of every 100 electric 
spot welders used in U. S. airplane fac- 
tories were theirs. Already the family 
was casting sheep’s eyes at the postwar 
possibilities, in railroad car, automotive, 
and other fabricating that employs light 
mctals or up to 4 in. steel. 


Lend-Leased to Us 


Scope of aid given U.S. by 
Britain and other allies comes to 
light as reciprocity feature is 
formalized in new treaties. 


A few citizens in West Coast cities 
have known for some time that the bar- 
rage balloons which help to protect 
them from possible Japanese attack 
came from England, complete with 
winches and cables. 

And the Americans on the South 
Atlantic Ferry Command have known 
for many months that their food and 
lodging on the African stretch of their 
delivery route to the Middle East were 
completely supplied by the British. 

@ On a Formal Treaty Basis—Last week 
this lend-lease-in-reverse between the 
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WAR PRODUCTION NEWS 


Directory of Contract Opportunities 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. Mr. C. 8. Davie wants te 
sublet the manufacture of 8,000 collars as illustrated 
Carben 


TROPIC-AIRE, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Tropic-Aire, Incorporeted, Chicago, Ms F. G. Smin- 
der wants te sub the hining ef 190,000 
pieces as illustrated. 12,500 of each wanted per month. 
Thay will supply the material. chrome-moly. Steel. in 
the form of ber stock. 


CLARIFICATION 


Experience with advertising of oppor- 
tunities for subcontracting proved to 
the Chicago regional office of WPB 
that many a small manufacturer has 
difficulty translating the lines on a 
blueprint into a mental picture of the 
part desired. Therefore, if he could 
get a look at the actual object, he 
could readily decide whether his 


50 


equipment could handle the job. To 
get him over this hurdle, the weekly 
directory of contract opportunities 
published in the Stanley Plan code 
(BW —May9’42,p22) by that office 
has of late been showing an artist's 
drawing of the finished piece, with 
principal dimensions. Result: A brisk 
pickup in inquiries from small shops, 
and more contracts awarded on the 
appearance of a part in the directory. 


United States and its allies wa: 
on a formal treaty basis with 
four members of the United * 
Great Britain, Australia, New 7 
and the “Fighting French.” 

It was no surprise to anyonc 
government when the new pac 
announced. Lend-lease was 
from the first to be a two-way 
ment, and both London and 
ington announced several mont 
that Britain was already providi 
plies to our troops on this basis 
eral fronts. 

@ The Surprise Element—W) 
prised the public was the scope 
riety of the aid already coming | 

Australia, it is now revealed, h 
supplying United States forces in 
Pacific for many months. Quant)! 
food were delivered to Genera 
Arthur’s forces on Bataan Pen 
and now the American troops 
tralia and the South Seas are regula; 
provided with milk, butter, bee! 
lamb, fresh apples, grapes, 
bananas, and vegetables from Nx 
land and Australia. Australian 
men are also building the 
roads, airdromes, and camps no\ 
by Yankee troops. 

@ Land and Sea Equipment—Besic 
the barrage balloons, Britain ha 
plied the United States with co 

for antisubmarine duty, Spitfire figh: 
ers for American forces in the Brit 
Isles, repair facilities and service cre 
for air bases on all fronts, and s| 
for delivery service in many parts 
the world. 

Because the British have bought { 
cash—in addition to their lend supplic 
—more than $7,000.000,000 of go 
in the United States since the out 
break of the war, the United Stat 
in turn, has continued to pay cash f 
large quantities of supplies procut 
from various parts of the Empire. 

But as two-way lend-lease busine: 
expands, the volume of cash deals 
bound to dwindle. 


AIR SERVICE TO MEXICO 


American Airlines this week inaugu 
rated daily service between Mexico Cit 
and both the East and West Coasts o! 
the United States in this country: 
newest move to speed up intrahem 
phere communications. " 

New AA schedule calls for daily 1” 
hour flights between New York ané 
Mexico City, and approximately 12 
hour service from Los Angeles to th: 
Mexican capital. Southbound _ plan 
leave New York at 8:35 p.m. and a 
rive at Mexico City at 1:15 p.m. th 
next day with stopovers for custom 
clearance at Fort Worth and Monterrey 

The West Coast flight leaves Los 
Angeles at 12:30 a.m., stops for custom 
at El Paso and Monterrey, and arrive 
in Mexico City at 2:10 p.m. 


ALC 
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Tax Reclamation 


Michigan rehabilitation plan 
for delinquent real estate is 
showing results. Sales high in 
spite of construction curb. 


Priorities which obstruct home con- 
struction seem to mean little to Michi- 
gan real estate buyers. Sale of land 
seized for nonpayment of taxes by the 
Michigan State Land Office Board goes 
merrily on, upsetting the expectations 
of officials. 

e As a Nest Egg—Many buyers say they 
are making good money in war plant 
work, and are purchasing property as a 
nest egg, hoping to hatch a house when 
the war ends. Other purchases stem 
from the desire of home owners to en- 
large their property by adding the next- 
door lot. The dollar volume of such 
buying is below earlier totals, when sub- 
dividers and others made large scale 
commitments, but the unit number of 
transactions is higher than in the past. 

State officials, however, temper the 

optimism developed by sustained buying 
with the fear that stoppage of house 
building may create deliquencies in 
payments on land contracts arranged in 
the past. 
e New Approach—The Michigan State 
Land Office Board program (BW—Novy. 
11°39,p27), now three years old, is a 
unique effort to restore tax-ridden prop- 
erty to economic value and usefulness. 
The success of the plan has excited in- 
terest among tax administrators through- 
out the country. (The Chicago Plan- 
ning Commission recently looked into 
it, with the idea that a similar setup 
might be in order for Illinois.) 

In 1938 the state was plagued by 
hundreds of thousands of properties on 
which accumulated taxes were so heavy 
that owners would not or could not re- 
deem them, and local tax revenues were 
becoming noticeably impaired. The 
Land Board Office Act was passed to 
solve this problem. 
¢ Board Takes Control—The act pro- 
vides that the board take control of land 
in tax default. The land is then offered 
at public auction, at a price not less 
than a fourth of assessed valuation. In 
the bidding, former owners have cer- 
tai modest advantages. About half of 
the properties thus offered each year are 
- in, either on a cash or land contract 
DaSIS, 

If no bid is entered, the property be- 
comes subject to sale as the board deems 
fit. Private bids may be entered; through 
brokers if desired. Any bid meeting 
the required minimum buys the prop- 
erty if no higher bid is entered within 
seven days. 

* Cities Bid, Too—Municipalities are 
qualified to intervene in the board’s 
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JUST LIKE AUTOS 


To hasten the production of medium 
bombers, Chrysler Corp. has as many 
as eight men working on a single con- 
trol section at one time in its De Soto 
bomber plant. Bomb bay sections are 
assembled on monorail assembly lines 


auctions. Home Rule cities can bid just 
like individuals; others can bid by spe- 
cific resolution of their governing bodies 
if the property is to be used solely for 
public purposes. If no bidder appears 
at the public auctions, the municipality 
can petition the board for a piece of 
property for a specified public purpose, 
and if approval follows (it usually does) 
the municipality obtains the land with- 
out cost. Through this means, play- 
grounds, parks, school sites, civic centers 
and other parallel enterprises have been 
developed by Michigan towns. 

The board exercises considerable dis- 
cretionary power in disposing of prop- 
erties failing to attract buyers. Recently, 
for example, it made available to USO 
a Detroit-area country home, to be util- 
ized as a recreation center for a nearby 


as bombardier and control sections 
come down the lines on specially-built 
dollies. After completion 
controls, electric wiring, and bomb 
racks—the nose, center and fuselag« 
sections are shipped by rail (below 
nght). Parts for bombers are made in 
eight of Chrysler’s other plants. 


even to 


naval base for the duration of t) 

@ Large-Scale Operations— I} 

Land Office Board is big busine 
report covering activities from 
1939, through December, 1941, latest 
date of compilation, shows sale of ex 
actly 318,000 pieces of property for 
$23,916,614. The 1941 public auction 
sales, begun in February last year, by 
themselves brought $8,749,540 in con 
tracts on 78,703 sales, nearly half in 
cash. 

Receipts of such sales are earmarked 
for the various taxing units in propor 
tion to the taxes cancelled on each dé 
scription. Distribution lags behind rr 
ceipts, but gravitates mainly to the lo 
cal units. Of $2,826,721 distributed 
thus far, $2,720,111 has gone to coun 
ties, cities, villages, townships and 
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FROM SEA WATER 


BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART 


The sea is a limitless source of 
magnesium—the “miracle metal” 
that’s both fire for incendiary 
bombs and lightness and strength 
for the bombers that drop them. 


Extracting millions of pounds 
of magnesium from sea water is 
the big job of one of America’s 
biggest chemical producers. De- 
tails, of course, are secret but 
Buell Dust Collectors play an im- 
portant part. The patented van 
Tongeren cyclone (an exclusive 
feature of Buell Dust Recovery 


Systems) offers exceptionally 
high efficiency without increas- 
ing operating cost. Buell equip- 
ment is widely used in 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
FOUNDRIES 
POWER PLANTS 
METALLURGICAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 
If your business has a dust prob- 
lem, it will pay you to inves- 
tigate the many advantages of 
Buell Dust Recovery Systems. 


Ask to see a Buell engineer. 


For the complete Buell story write for BULLETIN B-9 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONSULT suert Poe in DUST RECOVERY 


schools, and $106,609 to the state i: 


| @ Profits, Ttoo—At the same time, 


ating costs are kept in low ground 
of Dec. 31, 1941, operating cost 
totaled $510,518, equal to 2.1% of 
board’s gross sales. Meanwhile 
board made a profit of $632,0 
rental operations and received $564 
in interest- leaving it a net profit a 
expenses of $686,227, to be ultim 
distributed to the various taxing uni 
addition to sales revenues. 

Beyond that is the intangible ad 


tage to the taxing units of renewed | 
| income from properties formerly on 

| delinquent books. 
| the State Land Office sales has genc 


For the histor 


been that redeemed or purchased | 
erty, once cleared of its weight of 


| dated taxes, is kept in the clear. 


Fruit Confection 


Department of Agriculture 
researchers concoct “candy” 
bars, three of which are equal 
to 1% lb. of fresh fruit. 


Dried apricots, peaches, figs, prune 


| pulp, and date pulp in palatable “cand 

| bar” form has long been the objective 
| of numerous researchers in the dried 
| fruit field. 


Apparently the Agricultural-Chemical 
Research Division of the Department 
of Agriculture believes it has the prob 
lem licked as a result of experiments 


recently completed in its Los Angeles 
| laboratories. 


e Apricots Prominent—The bars, devel 
oped to meet specifications of the Anny, 
contain a blend of at least three fruits 
with apricots or peaches as a major cle 
ment of each. Apricots are preferred 
because of the Vitamin A content. Each 
bar is about three inches long and 14 in 
wide and contains two ounces of dried 


| fruits. 


Three bars daily (the proposed Anny 


| combat ration) supplies the equivalent 


+ 


of 14 Ib. of fresh fruit, according to 
E.» M. Chace who has been in charge 


| of the Los Angeles experiments. 


Only first-quality fruit is used for the 


| new bars although the original fruit 


naturally need not be top-grade in size 


| This means that, if any large amounts 
| of the food bars are ordered for use of 


the Allied governments, growers will 
have a new outlet for the portion of 
their first-quality fruits that could meet 
top-grade marketing specifications 
everything except size. 

e Future Possibilities—Civilian comn 
cial possibilities of the dried fruit 
aren’t being entirely overlooked by t 
researchers who insist they have de 
oped a palatable product which n 
compete with the more familiar bars 
the candy counters. 
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Wheels for Army | 


New truck order involves 


880,000 vehicles, smaller in | 


size, some of them amphibian, | 


many with wooden bodies. 


The placing of orders for more than 

$1,500,000,000 in trucks by the Motor 
l'ransport Service last month indicated 
either that the manufacturers have been 
about to scale down their prices on de 
livered equipment, or that the Army is 
concentrating a somewhat larger share 
of its purchasing in medium and smaller 
truck sizes. Actually, both considera 
tions are involved. 
e Average Price Under $2,000—The 6+ 
separate contracts negotiated, involving 
41 manufacturers, will provide some 
880,000 vehicles. Average price per ve- 
hicle, therefore, runs under $2,000. 
When dollar volume and quantities 
were being made public last year, the 
over-all average for such purchasing was 
considerably dred 

It can be estimated that the 880,000 
vehicles ordered would about double the 
quantity of such rolling stock now in 
the hands of the military were it not 
necessary to figure in replacements. But 
even if replacements are counted at high 


levels, it is obvious that the effect of the | 


new ordering will be to enlarge mate 
rially the nation’s motorized forces. 

@A Full Year’s Job—Delivery of 850, 
000 trucks will take a full year, industry 
sources figure. This is based on recent 
output rates which have been 15% to 


25% below comparative figures of 1941, | 


when initial months saw 100,000 assem 
blies a month topped for the first time 


in history. The slower pace is due to | 


necessarily more specialized manufac 
turing procedures involved in military 
truck output as well as to intermittent 
material » ante 


Of considerable interest in the forth- | 


coming program is the place of new 
types of trucks now said to be in test 
stages. One such development is an 
— truck. The planning for 
such vehicles also calls for floating trail- 
ers to ride behind them. Details on such 
developments, however, are being care- 
fully guarded. 

@ Wooden Truck Bodies—There will be 
differences of note on the standard 


trucks covered in the new ordering. One | 


is the general use of wooden bodies, 


rather than steel, for all trucks except | 
those going into areas where climatic | 


conditions make wood impractical. 


Though the objective clearly is to | 


save steel, the change is a boon for sev- 
eral wood fabrication companies. These 
hitherto have been unable to fit their 
facilities to the arms program although 
they have been working on plans for 
glider manufacture. 
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OFFICES IN ALL 


be, 


AuDL ING 
DEPARTMENT 


“Our Auditing Department spends twice as much time on Govern 
ment reports as it did a while ago.” 


Comments like this are so frequent that they have ceased to be news. 


Add the likelihood of a compulsory savings deduction and a with- 
holding tax levied at the source, and it is a rare auditing department 
that would not do well to review its payroll procedure with an eye 
to future efficiency. 


Are your forms flexible enough to include new deductions? Can 
untrained clerks handpost payroll sheet, earnings record, and 
employees’ statement in a single fast operation? Have you cut posting 
procedure, and the resulting mistakes in copying, to a minimum? 


You obtain all of these benefits in the Todd ABC System of wage 
payment, with the Form-Master. Forms to fit your special needs are 
designed by our Methods Department—a clearing house for payroll 
ideas. Posting time is cut in half; there is no heavy outlay for equip- 
ment. All the facts that 7 Governmental Agencies ask for are a by- 
product of the original postings. 


The Todd ABC System will save you time, trouble, and expense. Can 
you afford not to mail the coupon, asking for this valuable information? 


ets 
THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please give me the facts about the ABC System 
of wage payment and how it speeds Govern- 


ment reports, cuts payroll posting time, and 
increases accuracy. 


Address_ 


COMPANY, INC. Comneny som 


City 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK By 


PRINCIPAL CITIES BW-9-12-42 


T CONSERVE METAL 


in new construction or in 


sash replacement 


If you are building a new plant 
or an addition—rehabilitating 
an old plant — or replacing 
worn-out sash, you can speed 
construction and conserve vital 
metals by doing it with PC 
Glass Blocks. Notice the big 
panels of blocks which replaced 
window sash in the power plant 
of the Mossinee Paper Com- 
pany. The panels consist al- 
most entirely of glass and mor- 
tar. And this almost complete 
absence of exposed metal 
means lower maintenance. 
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® provide GOOD 
DAYLIGHTING 


for everyone in 
he Jamestown 


There’s be 

this drafung room %  Janworkers 
Equipment Comp< ceewerer 

pone 9F wall are protec 


near the outside 
from the glare of dire 
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lected to working 
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satan 
-ol of humidi 
ae hellmar products = 
S PC Glass Blocks. 

; jue makes con- 
$5 susceptible see 

ations. fesiittas 


This ns 
This mea ; 
qures and humic be: 
And it all adds = ’ 
‘uniformity—less was 


ilage- 
terials due to spoilag' 


p PRIVACY 


well diffused 
they pre’ ent 
our plant. 


a edly i r privacy 
Tr aent endanger!ng u pre - 
~ ired limited v!S! eon 
— conditions can be 

dent pc Vue Blocks 


PITTSBURGH 


C 


CORNING 


NO NEED TO WAIT 


no priority materials required LASS 


THERE is no shortage of PC Glass Distributed by 
Blocks. We can fill orders promptly— 

and fully. They can be installed by a piTtTss 

regular mason, without use of priority and by W. P. 

materials. ii ~ 

Call your local W. P. B. office for cur- “piTTSBURGH 
rent information on the amount of plant 
improvement pe mitted. 

Mail the coupon at the right for our 
free book that shows how plants in many 
branches of industry have used PC Glass 
Blocks successfully. And at your request, 
our representative will help you plan 
your construction to avoid use of hard- 
to-get priority materials. [here's no cost 
or obligation involved. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

2114-2 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me your free, illustrated booklet that tells how 
PC Glass Blocks have been used successfully in many in 
dustrial plants. 


Address_ 


City id clade tite taincets ca doaikia ea § owe 
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Rio Grande Valley Citrus Exchange 


has to say about 


TACHOGRAPH 


--the recording speedometer 


E. L. Pike of the Rio Grande Valley 
Citrus Exchange recently wrote the 
Wagner Electric Corporation as 
follows: 

“The Rio Grande Valley Citrus 
Exchange is a growers’ cooperative, 
engaged in packing, manufacturing 
and distributing citrus fruits and 
their by-products. In the distribution 
of our commodities we operate a fleet 
of approximately twenty-five vans. 

“Our experiences prior to Nov- 
ember 1, 1941, were not very good 
on the elimination of lost time due 
to wrecks of our equipment. It was 
necessary that we make extensive 
study of certain phases of our opera- 
tions and, through such an investiga- 
tion, we decided to try Tachographs. 

“Since installing these Tacho- 
graphs on all of our equipment we 
have not experienced a single acci- 
dent since November 14, 1941. We 
do not hesitate to say that these 
eliminate lost time, make drivers 
more careful and, in the end, pro- 
duce more revenue per ton mile 
than anything we have used.” 


INSTALL TACHOGRAPHS 
and CONSERVE the LIFE 
of YOUR TRUCKS... 


Keep YOUR trucks rolling safely 
and economically by installing 
Tachographs. 

A Tachograph is a recording 
speedometer, which is mounted on 
the dash of a truck, and provides 
daily operating facts to guide you in 
the conservation of your vehicles. 

A chart, placed inside the Tacho- 
graph at the beginning of the day, 
automatically records every move- 
ment of the truck. It shows the time 
the engine was started, distance and 
speed traveled, as well as all stops 
and length of stops. 

At the end of the day the chart is 
removed from the Tachograph and 
you have a record of how carefully 
and efficiently the truck was driven. 


GET DETAILS ... WRITE for 
BOOKLET .» IT TELLS ALL 


For complete informa- 
tion, ask for a copy of 
descriptive booklet 
| “Savings & Safety.” 
' It tells all about the 
| Tachograph manufac- 
tured by Sangamo 
Electric Company, and 
distributed exclu- 
sively by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS DIVISION $42-3 
. . 


g 6423 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


J 
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Scrap-Getters 


Two new corporations 
mark a turning point in govern- 
ment’s policy, necessitated by 
failure to thaw idle metal stocks. 


With the formation last month of two 
new corporations, the federal govern- 
ment marked a transition from the pas- 
sive to the active mood in acquiring 
badly-needed scrap for the nation’s steel 
mills. 


e Action Needed—In creating the Steel 
| Recovery Corp., 
| mitted that the original plan of the 
| War Production 
| stocks of steel inventories in the store- 
| rooms of converted or closed factories 


the government ad- 


Board to thaw idle 


had failed. Priorities Regulation No. 13, 


| issued July 10, had not brought the in- 
| ventories out of hiding. Mere permis- 


sion was not enough. Holders of the 
idle stocks of steel simply were not in- 
terested in selling at the prices fixed by 


| OPA. 


A second move was the organization 
of War Materials, Inc., with funds to 


| buy obsolete structures for scrap, a type 


of enterprise impossible for scrap deal- 
ers because of maximum price restric- 
tions. J. M. Hopwood of the Hogan 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has been chosen pres- 
ident. In taking this action, the govern- 
ment revealed that the voluntary pro- 
gram pursued by the special projects sec- 
tion of the WPB had not produced the 
desired results. 

e Purchasing Problem—As the scrap 
shortage deepened, it appeared that re- 
quisitioning was the only effective way 
to get at the known idle supplies 
throughout the country—hence the re- 
cent formation of the Inventory and 
Requisitioning Branch of WPB. How- 
ever, it also soon became obvious that, 


| in all fairness to the owners of idle steel, 
| seizure must be accompanied by pay- 


ment of definite prices set by competent 


| men in the trade. 


To fill the need, Steel Recovery Corp. 
—clothed with adequate buying authority 
—was designed by the nation’s war pro- 
duction directors and leading steel pro- 
ducers and distributors. ‘The corpora- 
tion was formed at the request of Robert 
Hinckley, assistant secretary of com- 
merce; Leon Henderson, director of the 
Office of Price Administration; and 
Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
WPB. 

e@ Personnel—President of the new 
agency is George L. Steward of Edgar 
1. Ward’s Sons Co., steel wholesalers, 
Pittsburgh. Directors of SRC are Wal- 
ter S. Tower, president of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute; N. J. Clarke, 
vice-president in charge of sales for Re- 
public Steel Corp.; John May, vice- 
president in charge of sales for Ameri- 


BETHLEHEM’S SCRAP 

Scrap steel is where you find it—even 
if that happens to be right under the 
official nose of Little Steel as did this 
3415 Ib. heap of scrap gleaned in » 
salvage drive in the main office of 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, P; 


can Steel & Wire Co.; Everett Graf. 
president, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son: 
and W. S. Doxsey, president of the 
American Steel Warehouse Assn. 

The new corporation will make it 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. It plans t 
send inventory report forms by the enc 
of August to some 37,000 holders of 
stainless steel and to 213,000 owners 
other types. The forms are to include 
a list of prices at which standard ite 
will be purchased. Material usablc 
is” must be sold directly to qualified war 
contractors selected by the Iron an 
Steel Branch of the WPB, while the 
remainder will be bought as scrap bi 
the SRC for remelting. 

@ Sizing Up the Job—Officials estimate 
that between 5,000,000 and 10,000,0' 
tons of idle steel lies in hitherto frozen 
industrial inventories, and that it ma 
take some $50,000,000 to corral 
Most holders bought their steel at $5 
a ton and up, and refuse to sell it even 
at the top scrap price of $24 a ton. Re- 
lease of this steel has become of para 
mount importance as steel mills even 
where report that reserve supplies ot 
scrap are vanishing. 

The Inventory and Requisitioning 
Branch and the Iron and Steel Branch 
of WPB will aid in the program, the 
former locating idle supplies, setting 
prices and requisitioning if necessan 
the latter allocating material to wat 
plants. The SRC will arrange for inspec- 
tion, furnish shipping directions, and 
make payments. Some 400—500 persons 
wil! be required to staff the new organ 
ization. More than a year will be 
quired to complete the program. 
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NOW! Plastics make practical “Canvas Life Extension 


, Plastics have done much to speed up the Victory Effort . . . taking the place of 
Sele Sefting Agent many costly, heavy, and now hard-to-get metals. 
@s registered trade-mark) Now, PLASTICS again triumph. 

wise aten PHIL-PRO-TEX is a modern canvas finish... it contains no rubber . 

e it is a plastic compound. 
Licensed finishers of this new PHIL-PRO-TEX gives triple protection for canvas against. . . 


finish prod - ; 
dee o ee 50” aide 1. WATER ... repeated wettings are not good for canvas . . . shrinkage 


and long enough to reach produces rips, etc. 
from New York to Tokio. : f . 
2. FLAME . . . ordinary canvas is on ever-present Fire Hazard. 


3. ROT... . The fungi of mildew-mold shortens the life of canvas. 


For further details write or wire Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc., 3701 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or William L. Barrell Co., Selling Agent, 
— Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNITED 
STATES 


REPELS 


WATER FLAME -ROT 
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Full Feedbox 


And because it’s full, the 
cattle feeders aren't so keen 
about price-pegged cakes and 
meals from the oilseed crops. 


he drive for record harvests of crops 
vielding edible oils is unquestionably 
one of the high points of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s 1943 program, 
and a huge success in peanuts and soy- 
beans, the two crops picked for largest 
increases. . 

e Byproduct Situation—Much as_ the 
country wants and needs the oil from 
these crops, however, there is by no 
means an urgent call for the press cakes 
which are byproducts of vegetable oil 
production. In fact, the high loan pegs 
—under soybeans in particular—are keep- 
ing soybean cake and meal at market 
prices which are hard on the good nature 
of dairy cattle feeders in the northeast 
states who use a lot of these feedstuffs. 

When vegetable seeds or beans are 

crushed, the larger part of the original 
material is left in the form of relatively 
oil-less slabs of residue (usually high in 
protein) used by cattle feeders as a pro- 
tein supplement to the general diet of 
their animals. Since the drive for milk 
and beef production is also intense, it 
would appear logical that feedstuffs 
should come in handy this season. 
e Mild Revolt—Evidence from the 
northeast dairy states, however, indicates 
a mild revolt against price levels of the 
oil meals. Oil meals from peanuts, soy- 
beans, cottonseed, and flaxseed will total 
about 6,500,000 tons for the 1942-43 
season, 42% higher than the preceding 
season. In addition, the country’s pas- 
tures have been much above average this 
vear, and there is 125,000,000 bu. of 
feed wheat for sale by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

F'cedstufts, in short are abnormally 

abundant, and while livestock produc- 
tion will be above normal, the tempo- 
rary meat shortage is currently pressing 
many animals direct from grass feeding 
into stockyards (BW—Aug.22’42,p27), 
by-passing the feed lots where protein 
feeds are used. 
@ Oil Meals vs. Straight Feed—Compar- 
ing the total nutrients in oil meals with 
those in straight corn and wheat, Pro- 
fessor E. S. Savage of Cornell has told 
northeast dairy farmers that, in view of 
the present price situation, they could 
profitably feed more straight grain and 
less of the oil meals. Also, it is pointed 
out, there is a growing supply of by- 
product feeds—gluten feeds from corn 
processors, brewers’ dried grains, and 
distillers’ grains—which have somewhat 
less protein by percentage but which also 
are the lowest priced of the protein 
feeds. 
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Gluten feeds, for example, recoverable 

from corn processing at a rate of about 
seven tons to a thousand bushels of 
corn, are affected by the probable in- 
crease in the 1942 corn grind to 120,- 
000,000 bu. compared with 99,000,000 
bu. last year. Output of gluten feeds 
on this basis would be 840,000 tons 
compared with total of 693,000 tons last 
year. 
e Brewers’ Grains—This is also a big 
beer year so far, running 30% ahead of 
1941 (BW—May2’42,p19). A corre- 
sponding 30% increase in brewers’ 
grains would jump the supply from the 
103,000 tons of last year to 131,000 
tons this year. 

The distilling industry is knee deep 
in the industrial alcohol business, and no 
one knows just how much business it 
will do this year (BW—Aug.15’42,p30). 
But it is safe to guess that from a normal 
output of about 400,000 tons of dis- 
tillers’ grains, the supply will jump at 
least to 500,000 tons and possibly to 
600,000 tons before the year is over. 

All of these feedstuff increases tend 
to check consumption of oil meals. If 
they are strong enough to reduce the 
market for oil meals seriously, they will 
have impaired the value of government 
loans on beans, seeds, and peanuts, 
since the total value of an oilseed crop 
is a combination of oil and press cake 
income. 


FULL—-BUT NO CARS 

Garages in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., don't 
have storage space for cars, now that 
the town’s five shipyards—all work- 
ing at top capacity—have requisi- 
tioned every square foot of available 
space for storing shipyard supplies or 
for conducting technical classes. Jobs 
at the shipyards have taken most of 
the garage mechanics, too, but a few 
of them, after working their shift at 
the shipyards, regularly put in a few 
hours daily working on cars at their 
former shop. 


Big Potato Year 


Current crop is  slighily 


above average and prices have 
risen so sharply that growers 
are assured good incomes. 


The country over, cash potato p 
last week averaged about 60% abo 
year ago, with every probability 
they'll stay well above normal. ‘The 
ket in the latter part of August wa 
part a weather market, according 
‘l'abb Potato Service, statistical report 
of the trade, with rains from New \ 
to Nebraska delaying digging and 
supporting high prices. 

@ Some Typical Advances—But potat 
markets, both cash and future, show ¢! 
effects of wartime demand as well a 
weather. No. 1 Idaho russets for imi 
diate carlot delivery in Chicago, worl< 
greatest potato market, sold for $4 per 
cwt., up 95% from a year ago. Nebr iska 
cobblers, New Jersey cobblers and Idaho 
reds were up by big percentages on their 
most recent sales. November Idaho rus 
set futures on the Chicago Mercantil 
Exchange were up 40%. 

Such an increase in price means some 
thing important both to the grower and 
to the cost of living. Only wheat, meat, 
and dairy products loom bigger than po 
tatoes in the American diet. Farm value 
of the relatively small potato crop in 
1936 was $378 millions, highest for the 
decade; in 1940 (latest official figures), 
it was $224 millions on a crop 14 
larger than that of 1936. 

@ Looks Like Good Year—This year’s 
crop is estimated by the Department 
Agriculture as 378,200,000 bu., 
above the ten-year average for 1930-39 
and 6% above last year. Therefore, 
looks like a big-money year in th 
potato-growing states. 

Contrary to popular belief, potatoes 
are not generally consumed close to the 
point of production. Neither are most 
of them stored for long periods. During 
the winter months, most Americans ec 
pend on spuds dug the preceding fall, 
occasionally tickling their jaded palates 
with a few luxury-priced new potatoes 
from South Florida, California, 
‘Texas. 

For seven months of each year, po 
tatoes are eaten about as quickly aftci 
harvesting as are peaches or lettuce. 
being shipped around the country 4s 
freely as are many other fresh vege 
tables. 

@ Old Crop vs. New—Most years, 

holdover surplus of old potatoes in thc 
spring acts as a drag on prices of new 
crop potatoes for many months. 1! 
cheaper old potatoes get in the way 

the southern crop of earlies, thus creat 
ing a temporary surplus of new potatocs 


T 


as each new region comes into digging 


ft 
l 
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time. But 1942 has been different. First 
in line came military and lend-lease de- 
yand. Next came the heavy consump- 
ti m that always accompanies greater em- 
ployment of wage-earners at heavy work. 
[he use of seed potatoes for Victory 
gardens was a brand-new source of de- 
mand. And the ’4] crop was +% short 
of the ten-year average. 

Aggregate effect of all these factors 

was to create an actual shortage of old- 
crop potatoes in many districts before 
this spring’s crop of early potatoes ar- 
rived. As each producing district from 
North Florida through Virginia mar- 
keted its crop, the potato-hungry cities 
bought every last bushel. 
e Prices Continue to Hold—Currently 
New Jersey, which usually has too many 
potatoes at this time of year, has found 
a brisk demand in the South. It seems 
probable that this condition of lively 
markets will continue until the big fall 
harvest of winter keepers. 

Incidentally, shippers have in the past 

six years developed an increasing prefer- 
ence for shipping potatoes in iced cars in 
warm weather, starting with the south- 
em Alabama crop in May. Obvious rea- 
son is that chilled potatoes stand ship- 
ping and arrive fresher, worth more 
money. 
e Where They Grow—Major potato- 
producing states are Maine, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, and the Corn Belt from North 
Dakota through Indiana. Such old-time 
potato strongholds as Wisconsin and 
Michigan have yielded some ground to 
irrigated western areas that can raise 
them cheaper but still raise large quan- 
tities. 

Because the crops must be shipped 
cross-country to serve the most profit- 
able markets according to season, and 
because Chicago is centrally located at 
the crossroads of trunk-line railroads, 
some 15 car-lot brokers in Chicago do a 


nation-wide business, handle more than 
one-sixth of total U. S. potato shipments 
—last year 37,681 carload equivalents. 

@ Home Gardens a_ Factor—Nobody 
knows exactly how many potatoes are 
raised by home gardeners for consump- 
tion on their own tables, but well- 
informed circles estimate this at 25,000 
carloads in a normal year, guess that Vic- 
tory gardens will boost this to 35,000- 
40,000 for 1942. This brand-new ama- 
teur output has already substantially 
affected retail store demand for new- 
crop potatoes in rural and suburban 
areas. 

Converting potatoes into potato 

starch has for some years been a substan- 
tial Maine industry. Crops that are too 
large to eat go into starch with the aid 
of D. of A. subsidies. ‘The starch indus- 
try is currently getting a start in North 
Dakota and elsewhere. 
@ Starch Mills in a Spot—This year the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
extends a price support schedule to 
farmers who signed up under the agri- 
cultural conservation program. The gov- 
ernment guaranty for late potatoes (U.S 
No. 1 carlots sacked and loaded, f.o.b.) 
ranges from $1.00 in North Dakota to 
$1.45 in Long Island. Thus far, the 
D.of A. has not had to step in any 
where, because prices have held well 
above the support schedule, and it looks 
as if potato starch prices will have to be 
adjusted if the factories are to outbid 
John Q. Public for spuds to eat with his 
gravy. 

Dehydration is another source of cur- 
rent demand. Though this is growing, 
the dehydrating industry is still a minor 
influence on the market, and it offers 
little outlet for poorer grades, since gov- 
ernment buyers require No. 2 or better. 
Idaho, W ashington, California, ‘Texas, 
New York, and Maine already have 
plants operating, and Minnesota has a 
plant under construction. 


SPUDS BRING FANCY PRICES 
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IT’S A NICE CROP 


Farmers are digging their pota 
toes in northern states and are a 
ready thinking in terms of big 
money. The Aug. | estimate 
the Department of Agriculture in 
dicates a crop slightly above th 
average of the previous ten years 
prices are the best in a long tim 
Combination of a good crop (sex 
tabulation below) and fancy prices, 
is leading to predictions of spud 
income rivaling the half-billion 
dollar years of 1917 and 1919 


y+ 


Year crop (bu 

1942 78 ,200,000 
7,800,000 
.100,000 
000.000 
74 200,000 


tne 


bo 


Y JI DIS 


xX 


. 395,300,000 
. 331,900,000 
. 368,400,000 
406,100,000 
342,300,000 
376,400,000 
384,100,000 
340,600,000 
2.200.000 
.200.000 
600,000 
.600,000 
.500,000 
382.200.0000 
366,400,000 
415,400,000 


Land Grant Relief? 


Wartime freights move the 
railroads to seek final escape 
from their old obligation to give 
the government a discount. 


“Subsidy” used to be an ugly word, 
freely employed as an epithet in ructions 
between motor carriers and railways 
Truckers were accused of capitalizing 
tax-built highways. Automotive spokes 
men retorted that many railroads origi 
nally were financed through sale of 
lands given them by the government. 
“Yes,” admitted rail executives de 
murely, “but in return the government 
still gets low rates on freight and pas 
senger traffic.” 
e@ Roads Count Loss—Thus many an 
argument was stopped in its tracks. Of 
late, however, the famous rejoinder has 
been gagged and locked in the closet. 
For the land grant rates have turned 


‘and bit big chunks out of railway earn- 


ings. Military personnel and U.S. war 
freights are now traveling in such vol- 
ume under the low land grant rates that 
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THE “ROUTINE PART’ 


NSPECTION keeps a 
I manufacturer “on his 
metal” these days. Changes 
come thick and fast in war pro- 
duction. That tank rolling off the as- 
sembly line may be a redesign...the 
last shipment of machine parts may 
have been supplied by a newcomer 
to the Victory program. 

But there’s a routine part in most 
war materiel—the Torrington Needle 
Bearing. As new-type equipment 
comes out of production for approval, 
Chief Inspectors are increasingly 
aware of the Needle Bearing’s pres- 
ence in the finished assembly. Long 
since “changed over” to production- 
for-war, this unusual bearing is meet- 
ing every new requirement. 

Its small size, for example, 1s con- 
serving space and critical materials. 
Its remarkable ease of installation is 
cutting assembly time...its simplified 
design is eliminating extra parts and 


assembly steps... its low coeflicient of 


IN WAR MATERIEL 


friction assuring smooth 


performance... high capac- 


ity and efficient lubrication 

reducing the need for replace- 
ment or maintenance attention —all 
vital wartime needs. 

In its adaptability to the latest-type 
fighting machines, as well as the 
equipment that assembles them, the 
Needle Bearing is again demonstrat- 
ing its unique advantages. And in 
applications where these advantages 


mean more today than ever. 


AN APPLICATION BOOK lists many typical 
uses — write, wire or phone for your copy 


today. Or consult a Torrington 

engineer. He is an expert in § ‘= 
adapting the Needle Bearing’s % * 
advantages to specific problems. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Secttie Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Toronto london, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


joey 


jfile a wailine need, 


way purposes when rate relief is granted. 


the railroads figure they are losing «cr 
$30,000,000 annually—the differen 


tween the charge to the government jd 
what non-government agencies | 
pay. 


A bill to relieve the railroads (Ii R. 
6156) and make Uncle Sam pay the 
same rate as any other shipper was ' 
duced in the lower house of Cons sess 
last spring. It was favorably report 
the House Interstate Commerce (»))- 
mittee. Endorsement of the measure by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal C ; 
nator of Transportation, bolsters the 
railroads’ hope of its passage. Nain 


argument for abolition of the land grant 
rates is that total reductions allowed the 
government have more than paid back 


the original value of the lands ceded. 

Debate on the bill disclosed that the 
administration disapproved its original 
form. Also the Department of Agricul- 
ture backed an amendment that would 
require the roads to return to the goy 
ernment all land grant lands which they 
have not sold or are not using for rail- 
The bill was sent back to committee for 
incorporation of this provision. ‘Ihe 
pending bill seeks to amputate definitely 
a sore spot which poultice legislation of 
1940 failed to allay. 


| e Governmental Discount—Land grant 


rates allowed government personne! and 
freight to travel at about 50% of the 
cost to the public, and land grant roads 
carried mail at 80% of the standard 
charge. These reductions bore down 
hard during the gloom of the thirties 
Since the government had gone into all 
sorts of enterprises, the land grant roads 
were hauling a huge tonnage of federal 
materials at half the regular tariffs. Pray- 
ers for easement culminated in the 
Transportation Act of 1940. It provided 


| that generally the government would 


have to pay full rates with an important 
exception—the low rates still applied to 
Army or Navy personnel and freight 
when traveling for military purposes. 
In return Uncle Sam received valua- 
ble compensation. The roads had to re- 
linquish all claims to land in dispute. 


| Under the provision, about 14,500,000 


acres, were given over to the government. 
The domain thus released for forestry, 
grazing, game protection, recreation, 
etc., almost equaled the combined area 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts. The Interior Depart- 
ment applauded it as “The greatest real 
estate deal since the Louisiana Pur- 
chase.” 

e Then Came the War—Everything 
went fine until the U.S. got into the 
war. After Dec. 7 commercial business 
rapidly gave way to military freight and 


| personnel. By the terms of the 1940 


| what was military and what wasn’t. I 


act, the roads still had to carry this mil 
tary movement at the old land grant 
reductions. 

Moreover disputes arose as to just 


- 
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LAND FOR RAILROADS 


To stimulate the building of 
railroads, the government granted 
over 130,000,000 acres of land to 
the companies, an area almost 
equal to that of the entire Atlantic 
Seaboard states above the North 
Carolina border. Here is a break- 
down of the total: 

Acres 
2,850,555 
8,369,421 
2,620,010 

11,458,211 
4,150,460 
2,226,266 
1,389,668 
2,595,133 
4,021,105 
8,244,469 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


2,299,540 
15,160,787 
7,343,900 
5,049,914 
New Mexico 3,514,131 
N. Dakota 11,036,174 
Oregon 751 
Utah 5,729 
Washington 239 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


would you classify shipment of equip- 
ment for building a strategic road across 
the Isthmus of Panama, or material for 
a munitions plant? Civilian or military? 
Some pretty foxy devices were em- 
ployed. Faced with an argument as to 
whether contractors on war projects 
could obtain the low rates, the Navy 
solved it by buying the necessary mate- 
tial, shipping it as Navy goods, and 
turning it over to the contractors at 
the site. 

Second Effort—With the percentage 
of war trafic increasing steadily, the 
railroads now ask Congress for a second 
deliverance. Pending legislation en- 
tirely eliminating land grant rates ap- 
pears to have a good chance provided it 
can break through the tangle of more 
urgent war bills. It is backed by repre- 
sentatives of the I.C.C., spokesmen for 
the Office of Price Administration, 
trucking, and shipping interests. 

There is some opposition to the bill 
among Congressmen who feel that di- 
iect military trafic such as troops, guns, 
tanks, shells, deserve special treatment 
and special low rates. H. W. McGinnis, 
land grant clerk in the Army’s trans- 
portation division, appeared before the 
House committee on his own to oppose 
the bill. He protested that if it became 
law, the higher rail rates would drive 
millions of tons of freight to “already 
overcrowded highways, with resulting 
loss of life.” Congress respects Eastman 
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THE NEWS 


WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 


on hone Pe tt 


GIANT ENGINES KEEP THEM FLYING, furnishing smooth, unfailing power for America’s 
fast-expanding air fleets. Many of the nation’s speediest, most efficient bombers, fighters, 
transports, and cargo planes are powered by huge, ultra-precision radial air-cooled engines 
that develop 2000 horsepower each. Among the many engineering features that contribute 
to the successful performance of these engines is the use of Bantam Needle Rollers to 
provide anti-friction bearings of light weight, small size, high capacity. 


WELL DRILLING SPEEDS ARE FASTER, 
loads are heavier, depths are greater. 8-inch 
Oilbath Rotary Swivels built by The Inter- 
national Derrick and Equipment Company 
embody in their design every feature and 
strength factor necessary to meet the 
exacting demands of present-day drilling 
practice. Bantam Bearings provide a safe 
load capacity far above the most rigid re- 
quirements of the service, are a vital factor 
in the exceptionally high performance stan- 
dards of this equipment. 


BACKBONE OF A COMBUSTION ENGINE 
is the crankshaft construction—and Weber 
Engine Company, after exhaustive studies, 
selected Bantam Quill Bearings for use in 
this important part of the Type F Vertical 
Gas Engine. This is but one instance of the 
many applications which 
found for these unusual bearings, which 
combine the advantages of anti-friction 
construction, high load capacity, small size, 
long life, ease of installation, and simple, 
effective means of lubrication. 


industry has 


BANTAM’S ENGINEERING COOPERATION is especially valuable in meeting new and unusual! 


requirements. Bantam makes every major type of anti-friction bearing 


straight roller, 


tapered roller, needle, and ball. Bantam engineers aid in the selection of the type that best 


suits your application 


or design special bearings that meet your requirements. If you 


have a difficult bearing problem, TURN TO BANTAM. 


"Banran 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA 


BANTAM 


BEARINGS CORPORATION 


EARINGS 


ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
e SOUTH BEND e 


INDIANA 


67 


ARE os 
RULE OF THUMB 
PRODUCTION 
METHODS 


netanding your 


| carrying charges, other expenses. This 


war schedule? 
> 


In days like these, methods of pro- 
duction can become obsolete in a 
matter of months—or even weeks! 


Is your plant organized to success- 
fully and efficiently keep pace with 
changes of this nature? Yes, and 
keep operations functioning at top 
speed to fully meet wartime needs? 


The John J. Plocar Company is 
equipped by experience and trained 
personnel to tackle those phases 
of your business which are retard- 
ing production. Through the estab- 
lishment of proven methods of 
management control—in step with 
enlarged schedules and increased 
personnel —a Plocar diagnosis helps 
you eliminate delays, inefficiencies, 
wastes of time and materials... Let 
us explain the Plocar method for 
diagnosing your problems. Phone, 


wire or write: 


TER cand 


be 


ue 


and his argument for the bill carries 
telling weight. He pointed out that 
about 130,000,000 acres was the total 
granted the railroads (an area almost 
equal to that of the Atlantic Seaboard 
states above the North Carolina border) 
and that the land was worth about 97¢ 
per acre before the railroads were built 
through, or a little less than $130,000,- 
000 in all. He estimated the resulting 
reductions in rates as netting the govern- 
ment some $155,000,000 prior to 1938. 
In other words, the U.S. received $25,- 
000,000 more from the roads than the 
total value of the lands when they were 
granted. 

Over the 90-year period the roads 
have cashed in the land for between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000, minus 
what they paid in taxes, administration, 


averages better than $3 an acre after the 
roads were built and the opposition 
school among government officials says 
this price (not the 97¢ per acre value 
as an untapped wilderness) should be 
the basis for a settlement. All agree 
that the 21,500 miles of track built 
under the grants were an important 
addition to the nation’s wealth and de- 
velopment. 

@ Old American Custom—Land grants, 
as a stimulant to transportation systems, 
were first employed for wagon roads, 
then canals and river improvements. 
The railroad phase began in 1850 with 
rants to the Illinois Central and the 
Mobile & Ohio. Generally the road 
got its right of way, and in addition 
alternate sections (of 640 acres) on 
cither side to defray construction costs. 


It all came from the immense public 
| domain. 


When construction was finished the 
road got government deeds to the acre 
age. The land grant roads were princi- 
pally to the south and west of the city 
of Chicago. 

Through the interplay of competi- 
tion, land grant rates became practically 
universal for roads serving the same re- 
gions. 

Some of the transcontinental lines 

(such as the Santa Fé) had sections 
which were built through land grants 
and over these sections only were 
the low rates compulsory. The Union 
Pacific had been a land grant line but 
had paid off its debt to the U.S. But 
the Northern Pacific was land grant all 
the way. 
e “Stabilizing” Tariffs — Government 
trafic must move via the cheapest route, 
or U.S. auditors won't O.K. the freight 
bills. Hence the Northern Pacific land 
grant rates might have drawn to it all 
the federal business. What really hap- 
pened was that the competing lines, 
such as the Santa Fé and U. P., made 
equalization agreements meeting the 
rates of their northern competitor. Such 
stabilizing tariffs apply throughout land 
grant territory. 


Too Few Hunters 


That prospect is creating 
a business problem in Colorado 
and other states faced with an 
overabundance of big game. 


In the days when the wild West | 
gan somewhere east of Pittsburgh, c: 
mon price for a buck’s hide was « 
dollar. Because dollars were scarce, 
hides themselves often served as a ine- 
dium of exchange on the frontier, t!i 
making “buck” and “dollar” perna- 
nently interchangeable in the Ameri 
idiom. 

@ Still a Business—Although antler 
animals no longer figure importantly in 
the nation’s economy, more than one 
state counts on a tidy bit of cash each 
year from the hunters of deer and other 
game within its borders. Colorado, for 
instance, estimates that its big game 
hunters last year spent about $3,300,000. 
(The state charges a nonresident $25 for 
either a male deer or elk, $5 for a doe. 
Residents pay a straight $5.) 

Most of the hides netted by the an- 

nual kill end up as trophies, or are just 
left on the ground; few find their way 
to market. On the other hand, this 
country ordinarily imports 1,200,000 
deerskins a year, mostly from Thailand 
—a source gone Nipponese—and from 
Venezuela. 
e Effects of War—With imports cur- 
tailed, native deer hides may be needed. 
But the big game states are faced with a 
substantial diminution in hunting as a 
result of some obvious war factors: thin- 
ning of sportmen’s ranks by military 
service; restriction of tire use and travcl- 
ing; rationing or complete unavailability 
of many types of guns and ammunition. 
And the decrease in hunting will bring 
with it other complications arising from 
the fact that deer and elk are no longer 
“vanishing” species. 

According to the 1939 census of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, there were 3,600,000 
white-tailed deer (Pennsylvania and 
Michigan had nearly a million apiece), 
1,400,000 mule deer, 300,000 black- 
tailed deer. There were more than 200,- 
000 elk or American wapiti, 14,000 
moose, 165,000 antelope, 100,000 black 
bears. Totals are probably greater now. 
@ Cattle Men Kick—In certain western 
areas, these animals harass ranchmen, 
even invade city lawns. Salt Lake City 
suburbs were visited by a herd of 3,000 
deer last spring. While game experts 
deny that deer and elk compete with 
grazing cattle, livestock growers com- 
plain that the wild herds nibble down 
vegetation, denude the mountains, and 
thus increase flash floods and drouth— 
and that the hunters shoot cattle. 

Colorado expects a 25% reduction in 
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THE VOICE OF 


In EVERY radio station, electrical transcriptions, or 


recordings, are a vital part of the broadcasting equip- 
ment. These records are used for delayed broadcasts, 
transcribed programs and auditions. 

Formerly, they made these records by coating large 
metal discs with a plastic material. But when require- 
ments of the war industries shut off the metal supply, an 
exhaustive search was started for a satisfactory replace- 
ment material. The problem was to find a material that 
was absolutely flat, could be coated properly, was in 
plentiful supply, and could be manufactured with 
modern production methods. 

After many experiments, glass was suggested and 
tried. The results were amazing. It was found that glass 
could be made flatter than any material ever used, that 
it actually deadened recording noise experienced before, 
that it also solved the problem of warping. Hence, radio 
found glass not only a satisfactory, but a superior 


replacement material, 


YOUR 


RADIO NOW 


The radio industry is typical of many who have dis- 
covered how Libbey-Owens-Ford flat and bent glass 
products are fitted to serve in a superior way. It is quite 
likely that our products may open the way for an 
entirely new use of glass in your own product. 

Just consider these facts about glass 

It has many qualities not found in .combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid-resisting. It is an elec- 
trical insulator. It can be made strong, highly resistant 
to impact and to thermal shock. It can be color-clear. 
or color-full. And it has a wide range of other physical 
and chemical properties that fit it for use for many 
special purposes. 

We will welcome the opportunity to explore with you 
the possibilities of continuing your product with glass. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1381 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY°OWENS:*FORD 


QUALITY lal Ylaed *rovucrs 
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AMPCO CASE HISTORIES 


The designing engineers of aircraft 


companies believe “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” When they need material that will with- 
stand tremendous stresses, many specify and use a strong 
rugged bronze that they know is the best available for the 
service —Ampco Metal, which has proved its worth in hun- 


dreds of severe industrial applications. 


In aircraft application, the use of Ampco Metal safeguards 

the operation of important equipment in combat planes. 

Thousands of dollars worth of bombers and fighters and the 

lives of skilled pilots are safeguarded through use of Ampco 

parts. Wherever bronzes are needed, play safe with Ampco! 
Literature on request. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-9 


Tree ETAL WATHOUT AN 


| hunting this year despite the | 

| season for many years—Oct. 3 t 

| female or antlered animals, b 

| and elk, with an extended 
females to Nov. 1 in many part 
state. Hunting of does and 
comparatively new, and empha 

| embarrassing nature of the hun 
age, which relates directly, of « 

the cattlemen’s desire to keep 

| population from increasing. 

| @ Rules Liberalized—This year 
in Colorado can take a male an 
elk, a male and female deer, an 
He can also keep the meat wy 
days, an unheard-of extension 
respect. Practically speaking, 1 
in the West is the hunter allow: 
a pound of wild meat. In Colo: 
only legal use of confiscated 
killed meat is to give it to th 
commissioners for relief of the 

Colorado officials estimate that 


| ing the deer herds at their present 


as ranchmen demand, would 
7,000,000 Ib. of meat a year. Ac 

to W. E. Crouch, chief of the 

of game management of the lish 
Wildlife Service, 900,000 or so big ¢ 
animals are killed in a normal hunting 
year in the United States, which \ 
yield 81,000,000 Ib. of meat. Howe 
commercial game meat on a big scale 


| not yet a wartime prospect. 


| 


| @ Colorado’s Problem—The main p: 


lem, judging by Colorado’s experici 


| is: How can the big game be kept f1 


becoming a nuisance, in view 

war curtailment of hunting? While t 
killing off of a percentage of wild a 
mals at state expense is envisaged 
distinct possibility, many officials 
that nobody should be paid to kill ga 
until a policy of extreme liberalization of 
the hunting season has been tested. 


‘Farm Land Boom? 


It hasn’t developed yet, but 


Agriculture Department study 


shows factors threatening repe- 
tition of World War experience. 


Department of Agriculture officia 
are gratified that a runaway land boo 
has failed to develop so far during #! 
war. They have their fingers crosse 
however, for underlying  conditio! 
would support perhaps the greatest ma 
ket in farm real estate in the countn 
history. | 
e BAE Surveys Situation—How serous! 
the farm real estate situation (BW —Aug 
8’42,p44) is viewed is attested by the 
fact that the Bureau of Agricultura 
Economics made a special survey of the 
trend in land values for the four months 
from Mar. 1 to July 1. Ordinarily thes 
are recorded only once a year. The 


check was made especially to learn what 
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js happening in this sector of the infla- | 


tion front. 

(his study discloses that farm land 

values, after rising six points in the in- 
dex to 91% of prewar values during the 
|2 months ending Mar. 1, actually lev- 
eled off in the succeeding four months. 
At an index of 91, land values thus were 
below the average prevailing before the 
first World War. 
e Pandora’s Box of Trouble—That farm 
land values are holding down is regarded 
as one of the brightest spots in the cur- 
rent inflation picture. ‘Their push 
toward the sky during the first war pro- 
vided this government with a continu- 
ing political and economic headache for 
a generation. It gave impetus to pro- 
posals to create fiat currency, monetize 
silver, and depreciate the gold content 
of the dollar. It was a major factor 
behind all farm price panaceas, begin- 
ning with the McNary-Haugen plan 
yetoed by Coolidge. 

Eventually, under the New Deal, the 
distress of farm debtors laid the foun- 
dation for the creation of the Farm 
Credit Administration, in which a sum 
equivalent to a year’s budget in pre- 
New Deal days was tied up in relieving 
the pressure of rural debts. 

e Up—and Then Down—I'rom an aver- 
age prewar level of 100%, farm land 


values had risen 70% throughout the | 


country by 1920. Many farmers mort- 
gaged the home “eighty” to increase 
their holdings by another 80 acres or 
more. Many others, attracted by the 
apparent income to be made from farm- 


ing, borrowed money and bought farms. | 


Debts which looked easy to pay off 
with wheat at $2 and with other crops 


at similar boom levels became hard to | 
handle on dollar wheat, and still more | 


burdensome on 75¢ wheat. Farm real 
estate values slid with the drop in farm 
income, falling back to 127% of its pre- 
war value by 1925. At the depth of the 
depression in 1933, farm real estate 


was worth on the average only 73% of | 


its prewar prices. 
¢ What Might Make a Boom—There are 
several underlying factors which would 
seem to make for a terrific land boom 
today, a few of which are outstanding. 
(1) Farm income, forecast at $15,- 
000,000,000 for 1942, is the highest 
since the peak of the last war. It is 
platitudinous, of course, that the more 


profitable the investment, the more it | 


is likely to rise in value. 
(2) Interest rates on farm mortgages 


» 
3 
ae 


A MERICAN industries, like antiaircraft batteries, have found 
that it pays to be watchful, and alert to attacks by unseen ene- 
mies. For destructive dusts and attacking bombers, both, are 
often invisible to the eye and must be discovered and stopped 
before they wreak their destruction. 


The value of industrial dust control has been proved . . . Prac- 
tically every manufacturing plant engaged in production for war 
is now equipped with AAF dust control systems for the pro- 
tection of workers and materials in process. Airplane and ma- 
chine tool plants, ordnance works, armories, foundries, plants 
producing synthetic rubber, plastics, etc. in fact—everywhere that 
war materials are made—AAF equipment has proved an essential 
requirement in production planning. 


if you have a dangerous or troublesome dust condition send for 
AAF In Industry,” a new booklet describing the complete line of 
American Air Filter equipment and its application. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


INCORPORATED 
387 CENTRAL AVENUE LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN CANADA: DARLING BROS., LTD., MONTREAL, P. 9. 


are much lower than during the World | 
War farm real estate boom. FCA’s con- 
tract rate of 4% is fully 50% below the 
tate which prevailed in the second dec- 
ade of this century, and institutional 
lenders today are tending to follow the 
government rate to lower levels. 

(3) Mortgage money is plentiful. 
“Despite relatively low rates of interest | 
on new mortgages, returns on these in- | 
vestments are higher than on most | 


AIR FILTERS 
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equal-risk alternatives. Consequently ex- 
panding funds in the hands of many 
credit agencies are seeking investment 
outlets in mortgage loans,” BAE re- 
ports. Creditors are competing for loans. 

(4) Other forms of investment, par- 
ticularly common stocks, are relatively 
less attractive than they were during the 
first war. 

(5) Ali the intangibles which stimu- 
late a person to thinking about an in- 
flation hedge are more imperative now 
than during the first war. 

e What May Retard Boom—On the 
other side of the equation, there are a 
few forces which are retarding pur- 
chases, acting to nip in the bud the 
development of a runaway land boom. 

(1) Farmers’ operating costs are ris- 
ing. 

(2) Labor is scarce and high in price. 

(3) Mechanical equipment is hard to 
get. 

(4) Price ceilings and the threat of 
price ceilings where such are not yet 
operative tend to dampen some op- 
timism as to the value of farm invest- 
ments. 

(5) Farmers remember that they got 
“burned” by going too heavily into debt 
during the last war. 

e@ Fear Is Most Effective—Most of the 
retarding factors are just beginning to 
show. Some, like transportation bottle- 
necks, are still potential. It may be 
doubted that costs of farming are greatly, 
if any, higher than during the last war. 

Authoritative opinion is that the 
fundamental and probably the most im- 
portant factor operating to restrict a 
land boom for the present is the intan- 
gible one of fear—the fear of suffering 
financial reverses again by a washout of 
land values and farm income in the 
postwar period. 

Although a land boom hasn’t devel- 
oped yet, government officials have no 
confidence that the story will be the 
same a year from now if the general 
price level continues to rise. 


JOB FOR “ICE CREAM WELL” 


The synthetic rubber program may 
give a job to Colorado’s odd but so far 
useless “ice cream well,” in the moun- 
tain-surrounded North Park, whence 
flows the North Platte River. 

The well was drilled for oi] on the 
McCallum dome in 1926. At 5,147 ft. 
the drillers struck a mixture of carbon 
dioxide gas and petroleum which, reach- 
ing the surface at 110 deg. below zero 
Fahrenheit, looked like lemon ice cream. 

Dry Ice Corp. of America tried to 
prepare the carbon dioxide for commer- 
cial refrigeration, but couldn’t get the 
petroleum smell out of it. Now, how- 
ever, things are looking up, for the “ice 
cream well” has been mentioned by 
President W. S. Farish of Standard Oil 
ot New Jersey as one of the sources of . 
dry ice to coagulate Buna rubber. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


@ Automobiles—WPB intends to pre- 
serve the country’s reserve transporta- 
tion—or else. The 500,000 passenger 
cars and commercial vehicles now frozen 
in the hands of producers, dealers, dis- 
tributors and other agencies to await 
rationing have been placed under a 
program of 18 maintenance operations, 
and vehicles deteriorating due to failure 
to comply with these standards are sub- 
ject’ to WPB’s requisitioning powers. 
Ordinary owners are exempt from this 
pam which includes washing all ve- 
icles, moth-proofing upholstery, drain- 
ing engine oil and gasoline, removing 
spark plugs, sealing engines to avoid 
damage from air moisture, removing 
and storing batteries, draining cooling 
systems and jacking up vehicles to take 
weight off tires. (M-216, Amendment 
4 to Revised Price Schedule 85.) 

Between Mar. 9 when commercial 
vehicle rationing began and the end of 
last month, a total of 66,162 trucks, 
trailers and miscellancous vehicles in- 
cluding station wagons, ambulances, and 
hearses had been released to holders of 
Government Exemption Permits. 

Automobile purchase certificates will 
not be granted hereafter to applicants 
who, since Jan. 1, have disposed of cars 
adequate for their needs except under 
special circumstances. (Amendment 15 
to Rationing Order 2A.) 


@ Storage Batteries—Producers of bat- 
teries for replacement purposes may, 
during the period from July 1 to Dec. 
31 of this year, make only 90% of the 
number they sold during the same 
period in 1941, and only half of this 
allowed number may be manufactured 
before Sept. 30. The order, affecting 
approximately 200 producers, is designed 
to save an estimated 15,844,930 Ib. of 
secondary lead, 17,222,750 lb. of pri- 
mary lead, and 1,377,820 Ib. of sec- 
ondary antimony. A “turn-in” clause 
prohibits producers and _ distributors 
from selling or delivering a replacement 
or rebuilt battery to a consumer with- 
out receiving a used battery in return. 
Limitations and prohibitions do not 
apply to sale or delivery of batteries to 
government agencies. (L-180, supersed- 
ing L-4-b, L-35.) 

OPA has postponed to Oct. 1 the ef- 
fective date of machinery price regula- 
tion on sales or deliveries of electric 


storage batteries. Retail sales rey\aip 
subject to the General Maximum 
Regulation. (Amendment 13 to Keg 
lation 136.) 


@ Tobacco—F lue-cured leaf tobacco, 
almost entirely in the manufactu 
cigarettes, is brought under a temp 
60-day price ceiling at current 
which are 35% above last year an 
highest since 1919. Recognizing 
long-standing practice of marketing leaf 
tobacco at public auctions, OPA 
plies the ceiling to purchasers rat! 
than sellers. The forthcoming perm 
ceiling is expected to be not lower than 
that of the emergency regulation. ('! em 
porary Regulation 21.) 

Average price of all flue-cured tobacco 
sold on auction markets during the “cur 
rent” period (Aug. 24 to 28) was $35.S¢ 
per hundred Ibs., as determined by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 


@ Rubber—Use of crude rubber or latex 
in rubberized fabric for protective cloth- 
ing is eliminated by new specifications 
applying to war and government orders 
as well as to civilian goods. Exempted 
are commercial diving equipment, sca- 
men’s life-saving suits, aviation waders, 
life preservers, and rain coats scheduled 
for delivery to U. S. Navy before Oct. | 
(Amendment 16 to M-15-b-1.) 

OPA has specified conditions under 
which transportation costs may be added 
to maximum prices for rubber lies 
sold to shoe repairmen. (Amendment | 
to Regulation 200.) 


e Housing—W PB has approved the final 
group of 2,500 dwelling units in the 
National Housing Agency’s 13,000 unit 
program of emergency housing at W1 
low Run. These are intended to accom 
modate 15,000 war workers and their 
families. 


e Sugar—OPA instructions to sugar sell 
ers warn that although rationing stamps 
and certificates cannot be used after 
their expiration date, they must be kept 
or filed with local board as a part ot 
inventory records. 

On the basis of population increases 
revealed by national registration for 
sugar rationing May 4 to 7, OPA will 
g:ant, on application, additional sugar 
allotments for industrial users in such 
areas. Increased allotments range from 
10% to 110%. (Amendment 10 to 
Rationing Order 3.) 


e Packing and Shipping—No material 
of any nature that is to be used for 
packaging or shipping purposes may 
ordered with a preference rating 4° 
signed under the term of Repair, Main- 
tenance, and-Operating Supplies xd", 
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a prohibition previously applying to 
nonferrous materials only. (Amend- 
ment 3 to P-100.) 

Pails and tubs designed for use in 
shipping and packing are not limited 
under kitchen and household restric- 
tions. (Amendment 7 to L-30.) 


e Industrial Equipment—Passenger and 
freight elevators, fans, compressors, 
pumps and other types of general indus- 
trial equipment formerly obtainable on 
an AY preference rating, now require 
A-l-c or higher, except for exempted 
transactions such as Army or Nav 
orders. (Amendment | to L-123.) 

To permit application of Production 
Requirements Plan and the Govern- 
mental Requirements Plan to certain 
types of industrial machinery, prefer- 
ence rating certificates in the PD-25 
(PRP) series and PD-408 (GRP) series 
are made available to person covered by 
the order which regulates textile, 
leather-working, bakery, pulp and paper, 
and similar types of equipment. 
(Amendment 3 to L-83.) 


eSoft Drinks—An optional pricing 
method establishing per case dollars- 
and-cents ceilings for low-priced bottled 
drinks is designated by OA to relieve 
the squeeze on distributors, but will 
have almost no effect on retail sales. 
Prices for the 20% of the industry’s 
output affected by the order were gen- 
erally raised in April and rescinded in 
May when GMPR became effective. 
Remaining 80% is bottled under fran- 
chise for nationally advertised brands 
and does not come under the regulation. 
(Amendment 13 to Supplementary Reg- 
ulation 14.) 


e Cutlery—Added to WPB’s list of ex- 
emptions from the cutlery restrictions 
aie orders placed by the War Shipping 
Administration and military orders by 
jobbers, wholesalers, and other dealers. 

urchases by post exchanges, ships’ 
stores, or commissaries for resale, how- 
ever, are specifically covered by the limi- 
tation order. (Amendment | to L-40.) 


@ Textiles—Having already established 
pricing methods for “continuous fab- 
tics,” “‘comparable fabrics,” and “‘new 
fabrics,” OPA now provides a regulation 
for “similar fabrics.” The formula pro- 
vides that fabrics similar in use, service- 
ability, and appearance to those pre- 
viously sold by the manufacturer during 
a designated base selling period be based 
upon the maximum price of the fabric 
previously sold, adjusted to the extent 
of the difference between the raw ma- 
terials and the manufacturing costs. 
(Amendment 4 to Regulation 163.) 
Cotton ginning services—for which 
some 2,000,000 cotton farmers of the 
nation pay an average of $65,000,000 
yearly—have been placed under a new 
maximum price regulation. The ginner 
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may charge either 105% of last season’s 
fee for the same services or specified 
dollars-and-cents prices fixed by the 
order. (Regulation 211.) 

Restrictions on sale and delivery of 
American extra staple cotton and im- 
ported Egyptian cotton have been re- 
laxed to free merchants of the necessity 
of obtaining special permission to use 
reserve cotton for approved orders. 
(Amendment to M-197, M-117.) 


e Imports—The War Shipping Admin- 
istration has withdrawn nominal war 
risk insurance rates covering the impor- 
tation of newsprint, nickel and alloys, 
manganese ore, industrial chemicals, 
chrome ore or chromite, dressed and 
undressed furs, soap and toilet prepara- 
tions, artworks and antiques, wood- 
pulp, private importations of meat and 
meat products, unmanufactured cotton, 
wheat, gem diamonds, jewelry and 
metal articles, and flaxseed. Shipments 
of these commodities now take rates 
prevailing under insurances granted by 
WSA in July. (Bulletin C-5, C-6.) 

WPB has defined responsibilities of 
banks in connection with imports under 
the General Imports Order. (Amend- 
ment 4 to M-63.) 


e Alcohol — Price regulations reducin 
the ceilings for normal butyl alcohol 
and acetone produced by both fermen- 
tation and synthesis will not become 
effective until Oct. 3. WPB action 
postpones ceilings due to a change in 
market conditions for fermentation of 
butyl alcohol and its byproduct fermen- 
tation acetone. (Amendment | to Regu- 
lation 36, Amendment | to Regulation 
37.) 


@ Molasses—Molasses in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, for which there 
is no shipping space and which other- 
wise might not be used, can now be 
manufactured into rum under WPB 
order removing restrictions on the use 
of molasses in U. S. possessions. Rum 
will be stored in the islands since im- 
portation is prevented by the acute ship- 
ping situation. (Amendment 3 to M-54.) 


e Transport — Pending ODT revision, 
effective date of the general order that 
requires maximum loading of cars carry- 
ing civilian freight (BW —Aug.2242, 
p54) has been postponed until Oct. 15. 
Present postponement period is de- 
signed to give shippers time to adjust 
trade practices to the revision, copies 
of which will be sent them prior to the 
effective date. 

Recognizing the shift of tank trucks 
(to new routes and territories to meet 
emergency transportation needs, tank 
truck operators are allowed to charge 
rates above March levels, subject to 
OPA adjustment. (Amendment 18 to 
Supplementary Regulation 14.) 

en-ton weight minimum on l.c.l. 


— is now in full effect. In the 
gradual stepup from a six-ton minimum 
on May 1, to eight tons on July |, and 
ten tons, Sept. 1, carries home almost 
doubled load weights per car. 


e Copper—Copper is confined to vital 
war uses under ngid restrictions agreed 
to by the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission. Permitted uses are chiefly 
for aircraft and shipboard installations 
where copper is necessary. (Amendment 


6 to M-9-c.) 


e@ Silver—Restrictions on putting silver 
“into process” apply only to the first 
processing of silver and are not intended 
to restrict a manufacturer's use of scrap 
that results from his own silver process 
ing for restricted use. (Interpretation | 
to M-199.) 


@ xetailer’s Price Adjustments — OPA 
has authorized retailers to send applica 
tions for adjustment of price ceilings 
directly to any OPA regional, state, or 
district office, and grants OPA regional 
administrators power to act on these 
applications. Providing a simpler, faster 
procedure for handling applications, this 
decentralized plan also permits a retailer 
to appeal from district or state office to 
the regional and then to Retail ‘Trade 
and Services Division, Washington. 
(Procedural Regulation 2.) 


e Production Requirements Plan—Com- 
panies operating under PRP which have 
calculated a new rating pattern pur- 
suant to Priorities Regulation 12 may 
not apply that pattern to expedite pur 
chases of material for plant improve- 
ment, expansion or construction nor to 
acquire business machines (purchased 
or leased), machine tools, or other large 
capital equipment. WPB is investi- 
gating use of AA series reratings in con- 
nection with purchases of capital equip- 
ment reported to be rerated AA-| or 
AA-2 contrary to correct priorities pro- 
cedures. (Interpretation 1 to Priorities 
Regulation 12.) 

Because the assigned rating is no 
Icnger useful and most manufacturers 
are under PRP, farm machinery and 
equipment cannot now be granted an 
A-3 rating. (Revocation of P-95.) 


@ Services—Like commodities governed 
by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion, dry cleaning, laundering, auto re- 
pairing and all other services under 
OPA regulation now are required to 
post for public inspection a list of ceil- 
ings based on prices charged in March. 
(Regulation 165.) 

Used laundry equipment having a 
value in excess of $100 has been brought 
under distribution control of the laun- 
dry and dry cleaning machinery order 
which formerly covered only new and 
rebuilt equipment. (Amendment | to 
L-91.) 
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THE WAR. ano BUSINESS ABROAD 


Europe Works for Hitler 


Need for speed in counter-attack on Nazis emphasized 
by news of how fast and how thoroughly they are organizing 
the occupied territories to feed their war machine. 


The war hung like a black cloud over 
business this week, with everyone aware 
of the revolutionary speedup in _pro- 
duction and conscription that must be 
decreed if the Nazis entrench them- 
selves at the Volga and splash down 
the Caspian past Baku to Iran; if Rom- 
mel can break the United Nations iron 
line in Egypt; and if ‘Tokyo lunges suc- 
cessfully into Siberia or makes fresh foot- 
holds in the Aleutians. 


Setting for New Controls 


It was in this grim setting that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sketched the outlines of 
a program to tighten Washington's 
anti-inflation controls, but even as he 
spoke, business knew that full regimen- 
tation of labor—instead of a mere cecil- 
ing over wages—would come quickly if 
Hitler won any major new advantages 
in the colossal tug-of-war in the Middle 
East, or if Tokyo succeeded in any new 
surprise attack in the Pacific. And it 
knew, too, that—whatever the outcome 
of these crises—it must face this winter 
many of the same drastic controls (page 
17) which have become commonplace 
in Britain (BW—Dec.20°41,p34; Jan.31 
’42,p34) and are already a part of Can- 
ada‘s daily business routine (BW —Sep. 
5'42,p46). 

Behind the new urgency of the 
United Nations to open a second front 
in the air, even if it is not possible to 
open a land front in Europe this fall, is 
a growing knowledge of the effective 
way in which the Nazis are organizing 
and utilizing the resources of the occu- 
pied nations. 


Reserved for Hitler 


While complete reports are not avail- 
able, economic warfare organizations in 
London and Washington now estimate 
that at least one-half, and possibly as 
much as two-thirds, of the production 
of the still-functioning European indus- 
tries is now ticketed for use by the Hit- 
ler war machine. 

The French armistice provided that 
the French authorities should hand over 
to the Nazis a large share of the rolling 
stock of the French railroads. Actually, 
by Christmas of 1940, more than 2,500 
locomotives had been requisitioned and 
sent to Germany. Another reckoning, 
made a little more than a year later, re- 
vealed that the Nazis had seized and 
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hauled out of the country 250,000 of 
France’s +50,000 freight cars. 


Collecting the Harvest 


Rumors in Washington last week 
were that Germany, because of a de- 
mand for more rolling stock to serve 
the distant Russian front, had boosted 
the priority rating on railroad rolling 
stock to a parity with tanks. Observers 
in London, however, got modest com- 
fort from the news because they knew 
that, if the Germans were victorious on 
the Volga, the pressure of supplying a 
distant major front would be removed as 
the Nazis shifted back to the Channel 
for their major action next year. 

It’s old news now that as much as 
800,000 tons of wheat were shipped 
from France into Germany by the end 
of October, 1940. But it is not gener- 


ally known yet how far French ag: 
ture has been brought under Nazi 
trol in the last year. 

When it became clear last winter 
Berlin was not going to be able to «J. 
lect the anticipated big harvests f)..) 
the Ukraine because of the thor 
ness of Russia’s scorched earth p 
Hitler’s economic planners ordered ¢),3t 
nearly 7,000,000 acres of farmland in 
northern France be placed under the 
direct supervision of Nazi agricultjiral 
experts. But in contrast with Geran 
technique in Poland, where the peasants 
were driven from the land in the rich 
areas bordering Germany, the French 
farmers were left on their farms but 
were compelled to plant and harvest 
according to Nazi instructions, and all 
crops had to be sold to the Nazis. 
Ruthless Efficiency 

Whatever justified skepticism Lon- 
don and Washington show as to the 
ability of the Nazis to feed themselves 
and people under their control through 
another war winter, there is an alarm- 
ing efficiency in Hitler’s ruthless thor- 
oughness which makes it urgent for the 
United Nations, as soon as possible, to 
strike boldly at Germany’s inland com- 
munications and eventually to recover 
regions which are particularly bene- 
ficial to the Reich’s war machine. 

After France, southeastern Europe is 


er 


EXPERIMENT IN PERU 


Deep in the luxuriant jungles on the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, Peru is 
building a new city called Tingo 
Maria and locating near it a big agri- 
cultural experiment station which 
Washington will help to staff with 
experts who will assist in teaching 


the Peruvians how to grow their own 
food and to raise tropical products— 
like quinine, kapok, and rotenone— 
tor which there is a big new demand 


in the United States. A new highway 
the Andes connects Tingo 
Maria with Lima. To the east, the 


across 


road stretches toward the navigable 
waters of the Amazon at Pucalla. 
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How to Salvage 


with this 


"Scrap Time... 
for War Production 


Chewing Gum’s Blessed Relief for False Thirst (‘‘Dry Throat’’) 
Saves Precious Man-Hours Now Wasted in “Sips” at the Water Cooler 


Here's a piece of practical shop research, “right down the alley” for 
you men who are sweating out extra production to beat the Axis. 

You're looking for extra “‘ski/led-man-hours,” to get out the war- 
goods. This research has found hundreds of such man-hours—de- 
livered with a bonus of better feeling among your workers. 

Here it is: Of course, your workers need water. In fact, you insist 

have it. But, trips to the fountain take time. About 2% minutes 
per trip, on the average. 

And science has found this: Many such trips to the fountain are 
for mere “sips”! Scientists have uncovered the seat of the sensation 
of thirst. They've found a sharp difference between real thirst—true 
bodily need for water—and false thirst, caused by mere dry throat, 
checked when the mouth is just moistened. 

But these studies have found out how to check that false thirst. 

hey've proved: “Chewing keeps the throat moist. It stops false 
thirst and the need for those time-killing ‘sip-trips.’ But it doesn’t 
interfere with the instinct to quench real thirst.” 


And here are a couple of bonuses: Shop tests show the men /ee/ 
better when they chew. Furthermore, on jobs where smoking must be 
positively prohibited, chewing cuts that craving to smoke. 

Do you want these benefits—of salvaged “‘scrap”’ time—of workers 
who feel better, work better, want to smoke less? Then get proof 
that you can enjoy them—and learn the plan scores of plants are now 
using. It’s all in a new report: ‘“‘How Chewing Helps Your Men Feel 
Better and Work Better.” Free—we suggest you write for it today! 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr.. Company, W-204 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, II! 
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S| Canada is expected to spend this 
ts year over $3,300,000,000 on the 
* war alone. This is roughly twice 
m @§©=« the_-cost to Canada of the first 
‘y| Great War plus the cost of de- 
| mobilization. It exceeds, by at 
us least $1,000,000,000 the money 
* = already spent in the first two 
3 years and seven months of this 


war. With costs for non-war pur- 
poses added, Canada’s expendi- 
tures in this one year will equal 
approximately eight years of 
peace-time spending. With the 
highest income tax in history, 
52° of the amount will be raised 
by taxation. 

The rest will be borrowed by 
means of War Savings Stamps, 
Certificates and Victory Bonds 
from Canada's 11,500,000 people. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


Head Office—Montreal 


This advertisement is published in the belief 
that our American Neighbours will be inter- 
ested in the facts presented. More detailed 
information is available on request to The 
Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Tell them to do it with 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


@ 3 to 30 tons 
capacity 

@ Available for 

quick delivery 
to plants 

doing war work 


If your factory is moving old machines or set- 
ting up new ones—or if you have war produc- 
tion jobs involving lifting, pressing, bending, 
etc., it is probable that work can be speeded 
up by using Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. 


As one of the oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of hydraulic jacks, Hein-Werner pro- 
duces jacks that are built right and priced 
right. And the purchasers of over a million 
Hein-Werner Jacks know that these jacks are 
compact, sturdy, safe, fast and easy to 
operate. 

This great line includes hydraulic jacks of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 tons capacity... 
Consult your industrial supply distributor, 
or write us for details and prices... Quick 
delivery can be made on orders carrying 
priority rating. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 
Are Built Right i Priced R : 
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| proving especially valuable. Long be- 


| fore the war, Hitler's economic plan- 


ners were combing the Balkans for food 
crops which the Nazis could induce the 
Dulgniens, Rumanians, and Greeks to 
grow by offering them seed on a credit 
basis, providing experienced agrono- 
mists who taught the natives how to 
handle such new crops as soybeans and 
flax, and agreeing to buy the crop in 
any quantities produced at pre-arranged 
prices which were considerably above 
the world price. Catch was the stipula- 
tion that payment would be in marks 
which, of course, were worth but a 
fraction of their face value in any 
country except Germany. 


Back With the Police 

Equipped with a thorough knowledge 
of these countries down to the names 
of the individual farmers and the size 
of their crops in recent years, these 
same Nazi supervisors swept back into 
the Balkans on the heels of the German 
armies of occupation and resumed con- 
trol over the agriculture, this time with 
the added aid of a police force which 
compelled the whole farm community to 
do what heretofore had been carried on 
more or less experimentally. 

As a result, Rumania today is short 
of wheat because Berlin has diverted 
1,000,000 acres of farm land to the 
production of sunflower seeds from 
which oleaginous fodder cakes are made 
for Reich cattle growers, another 
1,000,000 acres to oats for fodder to be 
shipped to Denmark and Holland, and 
vast areas in both Rumania and Bul- 
garia to the growing of soybeans to 
eed Germany. 

It is the degree to which these na- 
tions have been stripped of their stocks 
of food and clothing by the Reich that 
accounts for London’s and Washing- 
ton’s recalculation of the vast supplies 
of lend-lease food that must be accumu- 
lated to rush into these countries fol- 
lowing the opening of any successful 
second front. If this comes next spring 
it means that there must be flour, 
tinned meat, dehydrated eggs, dried 
fruit, and powdered milk ready to feed 
liberated populations whose rations have 
been reduced by the Nazis to the barest 
subsistence levels. And not only must 


| the supplies come from abroad but also 


the transportation equipment. 

Hitler’s industrial reorganization of the 
occupied territories has been almost as 
profitable to the German war machine 
and just as demoralizing to the con- 
quered_ peoples. 

It was known from the beginning of 
this war that Nazi plans called for 
the transfer of practically all heavy in- 
dustry to the Reich so that European 
armament production would be com- 
pletely in the hands of Germans. 

While this has proved to be more of 
a job than the Germans could handle 
in some parts of western Europe (at 


least in the two years since Ho) ind 
Belgium, and France were first cy, 
pied), great progress has been | ag 
and it will be a long process ty. 
scramble the mergers and reest. lis) 
these industries—if it is ever possi 


Oil for Example 


Nazi technique for the‘exploitati on of 
the oil industry is typical of the plan 
for centralizing the control of al! ray 
materials and industries in the cich 

More than a year ago Hitler cstab. 
lished the Continental Oil Corp., with 
headquarters in Berlin. The initial cap. 
ital of 80,000,000 marks (nominal 
$32,000,000) was subscribed by a num. 
ber of important German banks and jn. 
dustries, including the powerful [. G, 
Farbenindustrie. 

Through this trust Hitler is already 
exploiting the oil output of all Europe 
—including the rich Rumanian wells 
which were owned largely by British, 
French, and American companics, and 
the small but profitable Hungarian 
properties of the Standard Oil interests, 
Through it he has drawn up plans 
to operate—some day—the vast oil fields 
of the Caucasus and of Iraq and Iran. 

In the timber and synthetic textile 
field, German control has stretched even 
to the neutral countries of Europe. As 
soon as Berlin, through its occupation 
of Denmark and Norway, cut off the 
foreign commerce of Sweden and Fin- 
land, these countries were compelled 
to fall into line with German demands 
to sell their goods to the Reich, and 
virtually at Nazi-dictated prices. As a 
result, Berlin—already in control of the 
great forests of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia- 
exercises a complete monopoly over the 
timber, woodpulp, and rayon industries 
of the whole Continent and compels 
them to operate according to Nazi war- 
time needs. 


To Dam the Flow 

Watching the growing supply base 
(as Germany pushes deeper in Russia) 
and the ruthless efficiency with which 
Berlin is plundering Europe—even to 
the employment of 2,500,000 alien 
workers within the Reich—the demand 
is growing in the United Nations for 
some speedy action which will reduce 
the flow of Nazi war supplies while they 
are still desperately needed for the 
Russian and Middle Eastern fronts and 
before they can become part of a stock- 
pile to combat the anticipated new 
United Nations front in the West. 

This is why all eyes are fastened this 
week on the three fronts where show- 
down battles are being fought. Unless 
the United Nations can hold some- 
where near this week’s fronts, the vast 
new Axis advantages will demand modi- 
fications of our plan of action as drastic 
as those precipitated by the fall of 
France or the loss of Singapore. 
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tabor Mobilized | 


Canada provides pattern 
for manpower draft in U.S. by 
invoking strict rules to stop pi- 
rating and migration. 


OTTAWA—Canada is setting a pat- 

tern for vigorous wartime manpower 
control which is attracting wide interest 
among both workers and executives in 
the United States. 
e No Jobless, No Pirating—A week ago, 
Ottawa decreed—in an order which was 
niade effective less than 24 hours after it 
was announced (BW —Sep.5'42,p50)- 
that the government intended to exer- 
cise its wartime authority to force every 
able-bodied person not already holding a 
job to go to work, and refusing to allow 
workers to change jobs or employers to 
seck new labor without operating 
through the government controlled I:m- 
ployment Exchanges. 

This week, United States and Cana 
dian business—struggling to familiarize 
itself with the Ottawa regulations 
learned more details of the new program. 
e Minor Exceptions—Ihe order, it is 
now revealed, bars quitting or firing 
without a seven days notice, and pro 
hibits workers from getting new jobs 
unless they have a permit from the Na- 
tional Employment Exchange. ‘These 
restrictions apply to all workers except 
domestic servants in homes where only 
one is employed, to casual labor, engi- 
neers and scientific workers, agricultural 
workers, fishermen and hunters, and 
teachers and nurses. 

Persons unemploved for seven days 

may be ordered by a Selective Service 
ofhcer to take a job, and thev are barred 
from quitting without permission. ‘The 
transfer of workers from nonessential to 
essential work is not vet compulsory, but 
Selective Service officers are authorized 
to request any person to shift to essential 
work though the worker is given the 
night to claim reinstatement when the 
War 1S Over. 
@No Job Advertising—Advertising for 
jobs or for persons to fill jobs is barred 
except through National Selective Serv- 
ice. A firm seeking workers or an indi- 
vidual looking for work can advertise 
only with the consent of the local Se- 
lective Service office and no individual 
or firm names mav be used. Replies must 
be addressed to the local Employment 
l'xchange office. 

Employers and workers have been no- 
tified of the terms of the order through 
large advertisements in the press. 

@ Previous Efforts Vain—The order is 
the first effective move by the National 
Sclective Service system, set up in 
March, to meet Canada’s increasing 
manpower shortage. A number of earlier 
approaches to action were blocked by | 
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Right now—the post-war battle formations are lining up. 


Those who want to stay alive are writing letters to take the 


place of salesmen who have joined up. What is more, they 


are putting their letterheads on an outstanding quality 


paper. A clean, bright sheet, crisp as new currency 
— OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND—100% rag. 


Here is a paper that makes your letter stand out in any 


morning's mail. If you want distinction, if you want the 


most for your three cent postage, use this attractive 


paper. It will hold your company in the public eye while 


others are forgotten. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ~ Neenah, Wisconsin 


Manu,acturers of Fine Rag Content Bonds, Ledgers, Index and Lightweights 
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Would Tokyo attempt the same kind 
of surprise attack on Vladivostok that 
it made on Pearl Harbor? That came 
up as a No. 1 war question when 
Japan first began to pull troops out of 
Central China for action on same new 
front, and as the crisis of the Volga 
(supposedly the signal for Tokyo to 
move) reached a climax. While Rus- 
sian planes vigilantly patrolled the 
Soviet-Manchukuan border for any 


sign of invasion, and naval scouts 
scanned the Japan Sea for enemy 
planes or ships, American bomber 
crews have been anxiously studying 
maps of Japan’s vulnerable “heart- 
Jand”—the compact zone around 
Tokyo and Osaka where two-thirds of 
Nippon’s industries are located. To 
them, a Japanese attack on the Soviet 
Union meant that Moscow would no 
longer bar American planes from the 
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big modern airdromes scattered along 
the Coast from Vladivostok to Kam- 
chatka. Japan’s industrial targets are 
barely 700 miles from Soviet fields, 
and the troublesome new Aleutian 
Island bases of the Japanese are less 
than 800 miles from Russia’s northern 
air base at Petropavlovsk. There’s the 
big chance the United States Army 
Air Forces have been waiting for ever 
since Gen. Jimmy Doolittle’s raid. 


two factors: the overseas conscription is- 
sue in parliament, and conflicting de- 
partmental controls over manpower 
policy. 

The first impediment was removed by 
an amendment to the National Mo- 
bilization Act to empower the govern- 
ment to impose conscription for over- 
seas service at any time it decided this 
was needed. The second was disposed 
of last month when manpower control, 
including the army draft, was placed 
under the single ministerial jurisdiction 
of Labor Minister Mitchell, with Se- 
lective Service Director Little as admin- 
istrative head. 

e Handling Placements—The Selective 
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Service system is now fairly well organ- 
ized over the country. For regional and 
local administration, Little took over the 
regional and local employment offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion and incorporated with them some 
company employment offices. All worker 
placements now come under this cen- 
tralized system. 

U.S. labor’s campaign for equal rep- 
resentation and authority with Donald 
Nelson and other war production heads 
drawn from the ranks of industrial lead- 
ers in WPB is paralleled in Canada. At 
its recent annual convention in Winni- 
peg, Canadian Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, Canadian counterpart of A.F. of L., 


protested against war production policy 
and administration being in the hands 
of industrialists, many of whom, the 
council said, had been hostile to organ- 
ized labor. 
e Concessions Expected—The Council 
demanded equality of representation for 
labor on war boards at Ottawa. The 
Canadian Congress of Labor, Canada's 
C.1.0., has made the same demand. 
Some concessions may be made, but the 
war control organization is not likely to 
be disrupted to the extent proposed by 
the demand. 

Canada entered its fourth war year 
with its war effort on the home front 
menaced more by labor restlessness than 
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Safeguarding Armaments Vital to Victory 


... Pittsburgh Technicians Are Helping Industry Develop Better Paint Formulations 
to Protect America’s War Production of Military Materials. 


Doe the expanded demand of war 
for protective-paint finishes, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
developed hundreds of new formulations 
to safeguard the most diverse output of 
munitions the world has ever seen... 
Paints to resist acids, gases and ultra-violet 
rays. Paints to withstand extreme heat 
and cold. Paints for barges and battle- 
ships—for airplanes, tanks, trucks, and 
transports. 


The prompt solution of finishing prob- 
lems that arise almost daily in widely 
separated parts of the country, requires 
the services of technical men. Pittsburgh 


has found that a staff working constantly 
in the field with Industry’s own engineers 
to formulate the correct finishes gets best 
results and saves precious time. With 
Pittsburgh’s experience and research facil- 
ities to draw on, these highly trained 
technical men have proved their ability 
to develop the right finish for practically 
every phase of war production. 


The long-lasting quality and endurance of 
Pittsburgh finishes is due in part to the 
formulations, but equally important, to the 
extreme care with which they are made. 
All operations in their manufacture are 
conducted under a thorough system of 


laboratory control. And rigid inspections 
and application tests assure uniform stand 
ards of highest quality. 


As in three past wars, Pittsburgh considers 
it a privilege to serve American Industry 
in the emergency. You are invited to call 
on us for consultation on any industrial 
finishing problem. A letter, wire or tele 
gram will bring a Pittsburgh representa 
tive promptly. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, N.J.; Houston, 
Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; Portland, Ore 


The Thresher Varnish Company, Dayton, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH 


Gudusteial Finistees 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT 


AND GLASS 
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Efficient Handling 


Speeds Work 


Don't let cumbersome and faulty handling 
methods defeat‘you in your efforts to greater 
speed in production. 

Mercury Material Handling Equipment 
can show you the way to low cost handling | 
— keeping materials moving smoothly and_| 
swiftly, with the minimum of manpower. 

The illustration above shows a Mercury 
Low Lift Truck of 6,000 Ib. capacity pick- 
ing up a skid load of sheet steel from shears. 
The load is then transported to the next 
operation. This procedure is followed) 
through the various stages of process. One 
man doing the entire handling job quickly 
and economically, 


For the complete story on the Mercury 
Truck-Skid Method of Material Handling, 
write for Bulletin 155. 


Mercury | 
aes 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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at any time since the war started. But 
Ottawa authorities are cracking down 
on some phases of worker interference 
with production, and hardening their 
approach to others. This is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the steps the authorities 
are taking to ward off trouble that 
threatens to tie up vital war industries. 
Major worries during the last few days 
have been generated by unrest in the 
steel mills. 

e Balk at Withholding Tax—W idespread 
worker hostility to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance scheme to deduct income taxes 
from pay envelopes was signaled by a 


| 24-hour work stoppage at the big Ma- 


rme Industries Ltd., Sorel, Quebec, 
when 4,000 day-shift workers refused to 
report for duty. It was a token demon- 
stration intended only to register a pro- 
test against the first cut in the contents 
of their pay envelopes. The withhold- 
ing tax previously had stirred less seri- 
ous protests in many plants (BW —Sep. 
5°42,p46). 

On the eve of Labor Day, Ottawa for- 

tified its effort to avert a strike tieup of 
primary steel plants at the Soo and at 
Sydney, N. S., by pulling a new trick 
from the bag. It applied to the courts 
for an injunction against any action by 
unions and union leaders—principally 
U.S.W.A.’s national director, C. H. 
Millard—which would interrupt work at 
Algoma Steel Corp. 
@ 8,000 Affected at Sydney—The injunc- 
tion move was made while the steel 
strike was under Millard’s postponement 
order pending the outcome of a confer- 
ence between union officials and Labor 
Minister Humphrey Mitchell. 

The steel union wants a boost in the 
basic wage rate from 454¢ to 55¢. 
Should the injunction move be defied, 
more direct action may be taken against 
Millard under the War Measures Act. 
At the Soo and Sydney plants about 
8,000 men are affected. Smaller num- 
bers are affected by strikes and threat- 
ened strikes at various secondary steel 
plants. 


Under Swastika? 


Swiss chemical industry is 
trying hard to show that it is not 
tied to Germany, but faces some 
difficult problems. 


The Swiss chemical industry, headed 
by five Basel concerns, continues unsuc- 
cessful but indignant efforts to shake off 
the impression that it is connected in 
any way with the German chemical 
industry. 

e Things That Stand Out-—Damaging 
evidence in the confused picture has 
turned up recently in investigations of 
the past activities of Dr. Hermann 
Schmitz, president of the German I.C. 
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THE HAND CAN BE NO SURER -<~& 


No this little “pig 


@ For many a vital wartime product, 
only virgin metal will meet the strict 
government specifications that prevail. 


As a result, this pig of aluminum will 
never see front-line duty in the role it 
could best fill. Spoiled in machining 
by a worker whose eyes had tired, it 
had to be remelted and assigned to one 
of the less important jobs for which 
“secondary” or reworked metal can 
be accepted. 


Such circumstances are only one of 
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THAN THE EYE 


‘stayed home 


many special conditions that make the 
best possible lighting a basic “must”’ in 
our war-rushed plants. It isn’t enough 
even to have fluorescent lighting —the 
need is for the finest in fluorescent— 
Sylvania*. 


Visibly smoother coating is only the 
first evidence of the superior quality 
in Sylvania* fluorescent lamps. 


Extra light — more light per watt — is 
the second proof; uniformity of color 
the third. 


Because dark streaks and splotches 
are reduced, these lamps also stay 
“bright to the last inch.’’ Because they 
last longer, both by laboratory test and 
by user experience, you have fewer 
lamps to buy, fewer interruptions for 
lamp changes. 


Industrial fluorescent lighting systems 
can be improved simply by switching 
to these better lamps. You can get still 
more effective results, however, by go 
ing the whole way with Sylvania* 
packaged fluorescent units - -complete 
lighting equipment in which all parts, 
from fixture to lamp, are held to the 
same high quality for uniformly fine 
results. 


To cut spoilage, to speed up pro 
duction, to make every man, hour and 
pound of material count — don’t stop 
at looking into fluorescent lighting 
Get the Sylvania* story and build your 
plans around “fluorescent at its finest 


* Formerly ‘‘Hygrade’”’ 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
Salem, Mass. 
formerly 


HYGRADE SYLVANIA CORP. 


Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories, Radio Tubes 
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Despite drastic shipping  restric- 
tions which threaten temporarily to 
curtail all strictly civilian deliveries to 
South America, American executives 
are showing increased practical inter- 
est in Latin America (BW—Aug.22 
"42,p56). 

Gencral Mills, Inc., has sent an in- 
vestigating committee to study the 
possibilities of providing advisory en- 
gineering management to help de- 
velop Brazilian-owned enterprises, and 
also to look for Brazilian products 
which can be sold in the United 
States. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons have just 
doubled their advertising appropria- 
tion for South America, the enlarged 
campaign to feature not only Squibb 
Dental Cream but also a substantial 
institutional campaign. Magazines, 
newspapers, and radio will be used in 
the campaign. 


Swiss Get Rolling Stock 


Since Italy went into the war, 
Switzerland has been forced to im- 
port most of its overseas raw mate- 
rials supplies by way of Portugal. And 
last month, because the impoverished 
Spanish government is unable to 
maintain its railway rolling stock in 
good repair, Switzerland was granted 
the exclusive use of 200 freight cars 
when the Swiss government agreed 
to handle all repairs at its own ex- 
pense. 

Also, supplementing this slow rail 
transport across Spain, Switzerland 
has organized its own government- 
controlled commercial trucking com- 
pany which operates a fleet of trucks 
to rush essential raw materials and 
food across Portugal, Spain, and Free 
France to Switzerland. 


Reindeer Meat 


Troops on the Alaska front—most 
of them from the United States or 
Canada—are likely to become familiar 
with reindeer meat before the war is 
over. Canadian authorities have just 
revealed that 2,370 deer shipped to 
the Mackenzie River delta in 1935 
have multiplied to more than 8,000. 
These supplement large herds in 
Alaska, and both sources may soon 
provide meat for the increasing num- 
ber of troops stationed along the new 
Alaska highway and at the Dutch 
Harbor naval base. 


Bits and Pieces 


The demand for serum to innocu- 
late American troops before moving 


Behind the War Headlines 


them abroad has become so great a 
number of varieties are no longer 
available for civilian use except on a 
priority basis. Cholera, yellow fever, 
and typhus serums have already been 
monopolized by the Army and Navy, 
and in some cities there is already a 
shortage of typhoid serum. 


LONDON-Between Sept. 1, 1939, 
and June 30, 1942, the British gov- 
ernment spent £3,805,000 (approxi- 
mately $15,220,000) and established 
itself as the country’s largest adver- 
tiser. Breakdown of the appropriation 
showed that the National Savings 
Committee spent £1,251,000; Min- 
istry of Food (to advertise and ex- 
plain rationing, and the new “na- 
tional” brands), £855,000; Air Min- 
istry, £414,100; Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, £186,000; Ministry of Labor, 
£168,000; and the Ministry of In- 
formation, which handles most of 
the advertising for miscellaneous gov- 
ernmental agencies, had an outlay of 
£93,000. 


OTTAWA—The Wartime Prices 
& Trade Board has just ruled that the 
price ceiling on all United States pe- 
riodicals sold in Canada has been 
lifted. This means that United States 
publishers can boost prices above the 
original ceiling in order to cover re- 
cent boosts in the domestic price, 
plus enough to cover the Canadian 
War Exchange ‘lax and the currency 
differential. 


BUENOS AIRES—American & 
Foreign Power, subsidiary of Electric 
Bond & Share Co., faced with a 
severe shortage of coal for operating 
its steam-generating electric power 
plants in the Argentine, has con- 
verted many of its smaller units to 
burn vegetables, shelled and cob 
corn, eee. bran, sorghum, seedcake 
and sunflower seed husks, and is now 
temporarily independent of imported 
coal and oil for these plants. 


Army Buys in Australia 


So critical has the shipping short- 
age become that the War Depart- 
ment is breaking an age-old custom 
by buying every possible item of sol- 
diers’ supplies in the countries in 
which our armed forces are now sta- 
tioned. 

As a result, Australian industries— 
from clothing manufacturers to metal- 
stamping plants—have been doing a 
land-office business covering rush or- 
ders for the American Army stationed 

“down under.” 
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Farbenindustrie, Frankfurt, and f 


head of 1.G. Chemie Basel, o: 
Switzerland’s largest holding comp 

in the recent revelation of the car 
tions of a dividend guarantee con: 
inaugurated by the two firms in 19 
the former membership of Swis 
ducers in the German, French, and 
civestuffs cartel; because Swiss nat 

on the board of 1.G. Chemie 
were also closely interested in th« 
man industry; because of the \ 
known joint interest of [.G. C| 
Basel and 1.G. Farbenindustric, | 
furt, in some of the same forcign 
cerns, notably Norsk Hydro, larec \ 
wegian nitrate and electrochemical C01 
cern; and, finally, because of the clox 
connection between German, Swis 
Italian aluminum producers. 


since it was formed in 1929 with a clo 
working understanding with L.G. | 
benindustrie, Frankfurt, the I.G. Chem 
Basel (Internationale Gesellschaft fix 
Chemische Unternehmungen A, 
Basel) in June .of this year passe 
up dividend payments on its 125 
000,000 francs of common stock. Re 
son given in the company’s report 
that 80% of the harregr 4 s assets 
blocked in 
Gencral Aniline aa Film Con. 

Chairman Dr. Felix Iselin, a Swis 
national who succeeded Dr. Hermai 
Schmitz in 1940 as president of t! 
Basel concern, protests that 1.G. Che: 
Basel is entirely Swiss-American ow1c 
that the dividend guarantee arranyg 
ment with the German concern was t 
minated in June, 1940, and that Fur 
pean dyestuff cartel agreements had bx 
abrogated at the outbreak of the w: 
However, 1.G. Chemie Basel 
heavily interested in Norsk Hydro 1 
addition to General Aniline & Fil 
Corp., in both of which I.G. Farbe: 
industrie, Frankfurt, was also intereste 
e Another Angle—Early in the war t 
“I.G. Basel” (Interessengemeinschatt 
der Basler Farbstoff Fabriken—not to be 
confused with the Frankfurt concer 
of a similar name, nor with the I1.G 
Chemie Basel), a joint organization ot 
“community of interests” of three lead 
ing Basel dye manufacturers, CIBA 
Geigy, and Sandoz, took over a major 
interest in Durand & Huguenin AG. 
fourth largest dye manufacturer. But 
up to 1939, both directly and throug! 
1.G. Chemie Basel, 1.G. Farbeni: ns 
trie of Frankfurt, Germany, had had 
interest in this concern. 

Nevertheless, the three old-time Sw2s 
concerns hoped by this hasty shift 
their organizational setup to remove th¢ 
stigma of former German interest 
Durand & Huguenin, just as the later 
cancellation of the dividend guarantee 
arrangement between I.G. Chemie }5 asel 
and I.G. Farbenindustrie Frankfurt was 
supposed to do. At the start of the 
war there were 272 chemical factories 
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Communication between com- 

manders and single units of an 
attacking column must not be “muddied” by the 
staccato zip-zip-zip of spark-plugs, electric motors, 
inverters or other man-made static within the zone 
of operations. So Mallory Noise Filters step in to 
suppress static and assure the clear communica- 
tions that may mean the difference between success 
and failure ... life or death. 


In your home, just as at the front, these Mallory 
interference eliminators can play a part . . . keeping 
your radio’s reception clear despite vacuum cleaners, 
electric washers or X-ray machines nearby. Such 
Mallory Approved Precision Products as noise 
filters are the accepted standard for top perform- 
ance ...at the fireside or on the firing line. 


But Mallory Noise Filters are only one of the multi- 
tude of products that Mallory is making for the 
nation’s war effort. Mallory has truly gone “all- 
out” to help win the war with production and 
more production. 


Mallory Welding Electrodes join the diverse metals 


Noise Good-Bye 


PHOTO BY U. S. ARMY SIGNA 


from which are fabricated warplanes, tanks, jeeps, 
mosquito boats, shells and munitions of almost 
every conceivable variety ...as well as such com- 
mon peacetime products, also resistance-welded, as 
streamlined railway cars, farm implements, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators and steel barrels. 


Mallory Contacts and Contact Assemblies actuate 
the spark that sends a fighter plane winging into 
the sub-stratosphere ...or a tank rumbling into 
battle... or a destroyer shearing through the waves 
to defend our lifelines. Other contacts by Mallory 
serve in a thousand-and-one applications closer to 
home... from civilian alert equipment to your 
electric razor. 


Yet this brief outline covers only a fraction of 
Mallory’s broad services and many products. If 
you're planning now for future production, you'll 
probably do well to keep abreast of the developments 
being produced by Mallory’s wartime effort... 
developments that may have significant peacetime 
applications in your own business. P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Cable “Pelmallo”, 


in Switzerland, mostly of small and me- 
dium size. ‘This number has increased 
in the meantime as synthetic production 
has increased, and in the first quarter of 
1942, nine new chemical factories were 
established. Swiss industry imports prac- 
tically all raw materials and exports over 
90% of the finished products, worth 
around 200,000,000 francs a vear. 

‘The five leading concerns, all of Basel, 
historical dye and textile center in north 
Switzerland adjoining France and Ger- 
many, are the CIBA (Gesellschaft fuer 
Chemische Industrie) Sandoz A.G., and 
J. R. Geigy A. G., producing coal-tar 
dyes, pharmaceuticals and industrial 
chemicals; Durand & Huguenin A.G., 
concentrating on dves; and F. Hoffman- 
LaRoche Co. A.G., leading pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer. 


© This advertisement has been reviewed and re- 
leased for peblication by the War Department. 


Private Jones . . 


know 


WHY you're the best 
soldier in the world? 


SI” 


You've got everything it takes, in courage and determi- 
nation. And you have something else that’s all-important: 
the finest of fighting equipment. 

We know because we're in the army too. In fact, this 
is our second hitch in twenty-five years. Our job is making 
precision electrical devices, like the portable field tele- 
phone equipment which enables you to get the jump on 
the enemy in communications. Army engineers have seen 
to it that you have unsurpassed equipment, and this tech- 
nical superiority makes you “tops” among fighting men. 

Connecticut is one of many industrial plants which are 
doing what you are doing, Private Jones ... putting every- 


thing else aside until this war is settled ... 
settled ovr way. Like you, we're thankful for 
the chance, and we know we can count on 


& ® our peacetime customers to bear with us. 
Me massac 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


RESEARCH * ENGINEERING * 


MERIDEN * * CONNECTICUT 
PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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@ Holding Up Fairly Well-In «, 
suffering from raw material shy 
especially of coal and oil, sulphu: pot. 
ash, and acids, and of being virtua 
off from overseas markets, the Su: 
chemical concerns have held uy : 
well, according to their wartim< n- 
cial statements. CIBA in its 194] pepo 
showed increased profits, and co: 
dividends at 17%, the same as in 194) 
Sandoz, A.G., which is closely 
ated with J. R. Geigy A.G. (the lat 
does not revort since it is a fami 
company) in 1940 announced that 
its had dropped from 6,800,( 
5,000,000 francs, and lowered t! 
cial dividend from 150 to 70 £; 
share. For 1939 this firm paid 
nual dividend of 20% on its 10.0( 
franc capital stock plus an ext: 
dend of 15%. 

Durand & Huguenin paid a s)x 
dividend of 11%, or a total of | 
a share capitalization of 2,000,000 fra 
for the year 1940. In past years Hof 
man-LaRoche has sometimes disbursed 
regular dividends of 30% as well as 3 
extra dividends. 
e@ War Precautions—Since practic 
Swiss chemical plants are locate: 
the German and French frontiers. a 
because Switzerland is so small, n 
tempt was made at the outbreak of th 
war to move the plants inland, but 
formulas, copyrights, and confident 
data on dye and medicinal fabricat 
were removed inland or were taken 
abroad. For years the Swiss dv 
pharmaceutical concerns have 
tained branches in France, England, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, the United 
States, Argentina, and other countric 

As Switzerland has become mor 
more cut off from overseas markct 
supplies, these firms have transferred 
an increasing share of their production 
to their foreign subsidiaries. 


GIVE SCRAP—OR ELSE 


OTTAWA — Canadians have _ been 
warned by Steel Controller Kilbourn 
that if more iron and steel scrap is not 
collected in the voluntary collect 
campaign, Dominion homes wi 
searched for metal] appliances and oma 
ments which are no longer in active us¢ 
Kilbourn and other war production 
chiefs are worried about scrap supplies 
for winter operations of electric stec! 
furnaces which turn out metal for guns, 
bombs, and other ordnance. 

Last desperate move to mect scrap re- 
quirements before canvassing individual 
homes is likely to be the confiscation ot 


all second-hand machinery now eld 


bv dealers for resale. Owners of mining 
and other industrial properties were re 
quired several weeks ago to report te 
location of all abandoned machinery, 
and Kilbourn’s office is already digging 
old mining equipment out of abandoned 
diggings in remote districts. 


ot 
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Bus 


Photofinish Fight 


That's the prospect on the | 
Coast as druggists prepare to 
defend their film business from 
mail order competition. | 


Retail druggists and the big photo 
finishing concerns in California were 
iolding informal confabs in Los An- 
geles this week to figure out ways of 
combatting a new threat to their fat film 
and finishing business. ‘The threat had 
appeared in the form of a group of | 
Southern California concerns which op- 
erates through grocery stores and by 
mail, and which shows signs of expand- 
ing into Northern California and, may- | 
be, throughout the West. 
e An Expected Invasion—Ever sirice the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. ventured | 
into the film business in Cincinnati back 
in 1934 and Standard Brands jumped 
into it in a big way a couple of years | 
ago (BW—Sept.21°40,p32), California 
druggists have expected an invasion of 
their field. ‘They have sighed with re- 


lief several times when deals apparently e e 

initiated by Kroger, Standard Brands, | Makin the R | ri | 

and others fell through. iy al roa 
Tightest squeak was when a deal was | 

pending whereby Safeway Stores would | e 

sell a film and finishing service. Drug- Our Road to Victor 

gists and their finishers were thoroughly 

alarmed, but nothing happened. 

e Like Kroger Plan—All went well for 

the druggists and their finishers until 

carly this summer, when two or three yourselves. To shatter every record you have made. 


outhts apparently operating under a va od : : ’ 
riety of titles signed up several hun- Well, America’s railroads were just warming up 


dred Los Angeles groceries under a plan | in °41 when they started breaking records. But just 
almost identical with Kroger’s. In fact, | . ° ’ ° . . 
retail drug spokesmen aren’t hesitating | wait until our ’42 record is written in the books! 
to say that Kroger money is behind 
some of the new operators. Standard | 
Brands, according to these same spokes- freight as fast as industry can produce it—to keep ’em 
men, isn’t yet in the California picture. 

One of the biggest Los Angeles con- | 
cerns in the grocery field to date is 
Dewing Co., 3762 Beverly Blvd., which 
claims to have signed up something like 
+50 grocery outlets. Druggist spokes- 
men insisted that their investigations 
showed the number to be nearer 100. 
¢ How It’s Done—Like Kroger, Dewing 
places the film in the stores, each roll 
packaged with a cloth envelope in | 
which the photographer mails the ex- | 
posed film (with money) to the labora- | 
tory for finishing. Rolls with eight ex- | 
posures are developed and printed (up | 
to 33x 6 in.) for 30¢. Twelve. and 16- | 
exposure films cost 50¢. Keprints are 4¢ : ; 
per negative. Return postage is paid by | ree Sale| oe aaa 
the Dewing Co. f ; porn 

Others now in the Los Angeles field USTRIAL AMERICA 
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e You men in industry are working to outproduce 


Every Erie employee is determined to haul 


rolling—to make the Iron Pike our Road to Victory. 


Traveling our way? Plan to take your meals en route 
before or after the usual times. Everybody can’t 
be served at once. You will be served quicker, better 
in our diners by avoiding the rush hours. 


The Aviation Industry is doing its job... 
A Year’s Production A Week — Every Week 


A MERE hundred planes a month in 1938; 200 in 

1939; 450 in 1940; 1,600 in 1941, and today, as this 
is written, plane production goes on at a rate of 5,000 a 
month. A previous year’s production now in one single 
week — every week. 

So begins the story of the greatest industrial expansion 
in history; an industrial miracle that far surpasses any- 
thing our enemies ever have done or can do. Not only 
did we out-produce the Axis but the acceleration in our 
production during.the past 12 months exceeded the 
greatest increase in German output during their forced- 
draft war preparation of 1939, when their production 
rose from 1,100 to 1,600 planes per month. 

The toughest part of our job was accomplished in 20 
months. We boosted deliveries from 100 or so to 1,000 
planes a week, passing the combined Axis powers. Today, 
Germany’s curve is flattening; ours is climbing steeply. 
Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Forces, assures us that Army contractors will produce 
not less than 148,000 planes in the remainder of 1942 
and in 1943. During that same period Navy contractors 
will turn out at least 37,000 additional planes. 

Manpower in the airframe, engine and propeller in- 
dustries was increased from 125,000 to 450,000 workers 
during the past 20 months, with the prospect that the 
industry will be employing more than 1,000,000 men 
and women in 1943. Many manufacturers are solving 
their personnel problems by recruiting women workers. 
More than 40,000 of them — teachers, stenographers, 
waitresses, housewives and school girls — today are 
welders, assemblers, machine operators and inspectors 
on aircraft production lines. Productive floor space in 
the airframe, engine and propeller industries expanded 
from 18,000,000 sq. ft. to nearly 55,000,000 sq. ft. dur- 
ing the last 20 months. Further expansion to more 
than 60,000,000 sq. ft. may be expected this year and 
an ultimate figure of more than 100,000,000 is a distinct 
possibility. 

To grasp the full magnitude of this task we must re- 
member that a single medium bomber has 30,000 parts, 
which are built into 650 minor sub-assemblies to make 
32 major sub-assemblies. The entire process involves 
30,000 man hours of labor. Each of the two engines in 
this plane requires 50,000 specialized inspections. Every 
one of the 50 instruments entails many hours of pre- 


cision workmanship. Yet today there i» one factory 
turning out 4 bombers every day. Another produces 
fighters at the rate of nearly 20 a day. 

To the amazement of the entire world these manv- 
facturing miracles were accomplished without sacrificing 
the high standard of American aeronautical equipment. 
There has been some loose talk about the quality of our 
combat airplanes as compared with those of our allies 
and our enemies. Indisputable evidence of the superior 
stamina of our aircraft under fire is written between thc 
lines of almost every war communique. Every batile 
record tells a story of heavy losses inflicted at small cost 
upon numerically superior enemy forces. The consistency 
of this performance on all the far-flung battlefronts con- 
stitutes the most eloquent testimony of the high calibre 
of our designs, our manufacturing methods and the 
skill and daring of our pilots. 

And let us remember that our decisive victory in the 
battle of production was not won without headaches 
and heartaches on the part of management, labor and 
government. 

When the President sounded the call for 50,000 
planes in the spring of 1940, the program called for only 
5,500 military aircraft. Government and industry recled 
from the shock —both determined, however, that it 
could and would be done. 


The Army, the Navy and the old Defense Advisory 
Commission set to work to draft a program. This has 
been revised many times— upward! Congress then pro- 
ceeded, more slowly, to modify the laws that would have 
obstructed the realization of the objective. Then the 
aviation industry, without contracts, in the face of dis- 
criminatory profit-limitative legislation, and with noth- 
ing but oral assurances of governmental intentions, went 
ahead with its Herculean expansion plans. New factories 
were completed long before facilities-contracts and their 
funds were forthcoming. 

The rugged individualists who had founded and built 
the aviation industry cast aside their rivalries and em- 
barked upon a period of unselfish cooperation. Priceless 
engineering experience was exchanged. Material was re- 
linquished for transfer to plants where it was needed 
more urgently. Successful personnel training methods 
and experience in the use of women workers were 
pooled for the benefit of all concerned. During one te- 
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cent month, the cooperation among eight southern 
California plants averted more than 1,860 potential 
bottlenecks in production. 


As the lessons of the war dictated the need for greater 
numbers of particular airplane types, many manufac- 
turers accepted orders for planes designed and developed 
at rival factories. Striking examples are the long range 
bombers being turned out by plants where only trainers, 
fighters or dive bombers formerly were made. 

Mindful of the risk involved in educating rivals, 
thereby creating future potential competition, subcon- 
tractors nevertheless were sought and trained by pioneer 
manufacturers. Makers of toys and wheelbarrows, auto- 
matic stokers and linoleum were among those who 
rallied to the call. Within a year subcontracting rose 
from 13 to 36 per cent of the total program. It still 
is rising. 

When the automotive industry came into the picture, 
aviation manufacturers gave generously of their time and 
knowledge to start the newcomers. Liberal licensing ar- 
rangements enabled them to reap the full benefits of 
technical developments. Automotive engineers swarmed 
through the aviation plants in search of the exacting 
“know-how” of the aeronautical industry. 

Each type of aircraft that reaches the production stage 
is the result of long periods of research, design and de- 
velopment. The unseen workers toiling in the wind 
tunnels and the laboratories of government and indus- 
try are the unsung heroes who tirelessly are striving to 
surpass all previous efforts. Their brilliant accomplish- 
ments are eloquent testimony of the superiority of men 
and women who are blessed with freedom of action and 
thought. Today more than 20 experimental combat air- 
planes are under development and will replace older 
types as soon as they fulfill the exacting requirements 
of our armed forces. Among these are aircraft that 
promise to outfight and to out-perform any and all of 
the much vaunted warplanes of the Axis military ma- 
chine. And this without loss of production. 


Every man, woman and child of all the United Na- 
tions may fervently be thankful that those who chart our 
course in aircraft production have not frozen design to 
such a degree as to make impossible the immediate 
adoption of improvements as they come out of these 
laboratories. 

What does this brilliant record mean in terms of final 
victory? 

Every newspaper reader has learned this basic war 
lesson . . . air supremacy is the essential ingredient of 
military success. As the balance of air power shifts, so do 
the fortunes of war. 

In those dark days when our output was 500 planes 
a month, Germany's was 2,000 and the German air force 


was twice that of our Allies. When we reached 2,000 a 
month last fall, Germany had advanced to a monthly 
rate of 2,500. Today, as this is written, we have caught 
up with the enemy’s backlog. The air forces of both 
sides are about equal numerically and United Nations’ 
production exceeds that of the Axis by 27 per cent. Next 
summer (1943) both the air force and the output of the 
United Nations will be double those of all the Axis 
powers. 
That is the pattern of ultimate victory! 


The pattern of the peace to follow also is zaining in 
definition. The airplane has shriveled the world to one- 
fifth its former size. Its use as an instrument of destruc- 
tion is but a momentary distortion of the pattern of 
human progress. Its potential power, as a stern preserver 
of peace, is beyond imagination. Today’s air routes of 
our Army Air Force Ferrying Command are the inter- 
national trade routes of tomorrow. Giant airliners, by 
reducing time and space, will speed fraternity among the 
nations and disunity will give way to better understand- 
ing and goodwill. 

Flying freight trains, with aerial locomotives towing 
glider boxcars, will serve large cities, decentralizing popu 
lation and giving to inland cities many of the commer- 
cial advantages of seaports. Air mail and passenger 
pick-up lines will fill the gaps between these transeon- 
tinental trunk lines and tie in the smallest hamlets. 
Universal fly-it-yourself services will provide airplane 
facilities for those who do not own low cost private air- 
craft. Roadable rotary wing aircraft and family planes 
of the fixed wing type may even run household errands. 


The coming generation of business men who today is 
piloting our war planes will find aircraft as essential to 
business as it now finds them essential to victory. 


Commenting on our war production record, Donald 
Nelson has said, “We are today in the position of men 
who realize that they are actually doing the impossible”. 


The mass production miracle that the aviation indus- 
try — management and workers alike — has performed 
through the all-out effort of free enterprise can and will 
serve civilization in peace as it has in war. 

With this boundless new medium of transportation 
and its concurrent technological developments we shall 
rebuild our way of life to a rich, new fullness upon the 
ruins of a war-torn world. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


This is the third of a series of editorials appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill publications reaching more than one and one-half million readers. 
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include Photo Developing, Inc., and 
Posto-Photo Service. Druggists claim 
the same money is behind all of them. 
e “Just in Case”—While the volume of 
business done through grocery outlets 
in Southern California hasn't yet reached 
proportions considered by the druggists 
as alarming, they are drawing up cam- 
paign plans “just im case.” 

So the big factors in the business— 
like the Owl Drug Co. chain (which 
has its own finishing department in San 
Francisco), Bear Photo Service of San 
Irancisco (which handles work for sev- 
eral hundred retail druggists), Flash 
Photo Service Co. of San Francisco 
(which finishes for the Sontag Drug 
Stores chain), and, in Los Angeles, the 
Monarch Photo Co., Griffith Photo 
Service, and Krug-Art Co.—are joining 
iorces with retail druggists’ associations 
of Northern and Southern California. 
@ Campaign Plans—ihey are planning 
several counter moves, including a siz- 
able educational campaign to convince 
the public that a grocery store is no 
place to buy films, and that the glowing 
offers of the finishing firms that operate 
through them aren’t as attractive as they 
appear. Most of the old-line outfits 
already have established finishing serv- 
ice prices that compete with those ad- 
vertised so aggressively by the new- 
comers. 

Briefly, the theme of the druggists 

and their allied finishing companies 
(aside from casting aspersions at the 
ability of grocers to handle a film serv- 
ice) will be: “If you want the kind of 
photo finishing these grocery stores de- 
liver, we'll give it to you at prices equal 
to or less than they charge.” 
e@ Films Under Fair Trade—As the cut- 
rating of films in California is forbidden 
by the state fair trade law, there’s no 
problem facing the druggists on that 
score. ‘he only price competition they 
have to meet is in the finishing. 

Because they intend to claim in their 

advertising, if it becomes necessary, that 
the photo department of a drug store is 
equipped to give advice on the buying 
of films, length of exposures, and the 
101 other points an amateur photog- 
rapher can bring up, drugstores individ- 
ually are grooming their personnel for 
the competitive test. 
@ By the Book—The Ow! Drug Co., for 
instance, intends to see to it that the 
clerks in their photo departments study 
more intensely the elaborate manual 
which the company keeps on file in 
each store as a reference book. Most 
grocers, the druggists feel, won't take 
the time to become informed on the 
subject. 

Observers believe there may be some- 
thing in the California druggists’ claims 
that grocers aren't too enthusiastic over 
the film-finishing deal. Lately, the Los 
Angeles concerns who have promoted 
the business (like Dewing Co., Photo 
Developing, Posto Photo Service) have 
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been aggressively plugging their mail 
order finishing service rather than their 
grocery outlets. 

e Druggists’ Stand—The druggists are 
determined not to give ground to the 
newcomers if they can help it, because 
the average film and finishing transac- 


tion brings a customer into the sto; 
three times—first, to buy the film. the, 
to have it finished, and finally to © He, 
the prints. : 
Under the grocery setup, th 
tomer comes into the store only CC 
to buy the film; the rest is done by :ajj 


DIVERTED FABRICS 


When tanks and guns abruptly shoved 
passenger cars off Detroit's assembly 
lines early this year, one of the result- 
ing problems—obscured by news of 
the industry’s conversion—was what 
to do with several million yards of 
automobile upholstery fabric. Today 
the fabrics are being offered by New 
York stores for a wide variety of 


strictly unautomotive uses. Swanky 
red, green, and blue clan plaids in 
cotton twill, designed expressly for 
Chrysler roadsters but now made up 
in draperies, are being featured by 
Lord & Taylor (above). Altman's dis 
plays a line of pinafores (below, righit 
and slacks made of plain seat-covering 
material. Shopping bags (left) which 
fold into purse size are sold by Strauss 
Stores. 
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CONVECTORS CONVERTED 


Cutting the use of metals to a bare 
minimum, the Trane Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., has developed a cabinet con- 
vector to be used in place of all-metal 
convectors and radiators. The cabinets 
are constructed entirely of nonmetal- 
lic materials except for the screws. 
Side and top panels are fabricated 
from rigid fiber board. Supporting 
members, provided at the corners, are 
of hardwood. The element is con- 
structed of steel fins and tubes. The 
metal used is about 20% of that used 
in the ordinary radiator. 


Vitamin Oil Suit 


Seattle fishing groups are 
indicted on charges of maintain- 
ing prices illegally. Coercion laid 
to fishermen’s labor union. 


Three Seattle fish organizations and 
several individuals have been indicted by 
a federal grand jury.. They are accused 
of violating the Sherman Antitrust Act 
by fixing prices of vitamin oils “at arbi- 
trary, artificial and noncompetitive 
levels,” 
¢ Those Named—The organizations in- 
dicted are: the Fishing Vessel Owners’ 
Assn. of Seattle, composed of the ma- 
jority of halibut-fishing vessel owners 
operating out of Seattle; the Deep Sea 
lishermen’s Union of the Pacific, labor 
organization of the men who work on 
the halibut-fishing vessels; and the Hali- 
but Liver Oil Producers, a cooperative 
halibut-oil marketing agency. 

The indictment charges that, since 
Jan. 1, 1940, the defendants “knowingly 
and unlawfully engaged in a combina- 
tion and conspiracy to artificially re- 
strain, determine, and maintain methods 
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and channels of distribution, in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, of fish livers 
and fish viscera and vitamin oil,” in 
violation of the Sherman Act. 

@ Specific Accusations—It also was 
charged in the indictment that at a 
meeting of the defendants in March, 
1941, it was “agreed that all vessel own- 
ers and fishermen must deliver fish livers 
and fish viscera to the tradeship (the 
Halibut Liver Oil Producers) for proc- 
essing.” It was asserted that this agree- 
ment was enforced by threats that any 
vessel owners who refused to contract 
for exclusive delivery to the Halibut 
Liver Oil Producers would be prevented 
from employing members of the Deep 
Sea Fishermen’s Union. Also the in- 
dictment charged that coercion was 
brought against those who tried to sell 
on the open market. 

As a result of the alleged combina- 
tion, the indictment charged, competi- 
tion has been eliminated. 

@ Scope of Operations—In addition to 
halibut, the fishermen involved in the 
case catch soupfin shark, ling cod, sable 
fish, dog fish, and other fish yielding 
livers which contain vitamin oils. The 
season this year runs from Apr. 15 to 
Sept. 25. The catch runs from Northern 
California to the Bering Sea, with the 
Seattle boats normally confining their 
operations to the coast of Northern 
British Columbia and the Gulf of 
Alaska. The fishermen who work on the 
vessels are paid on a share basis. When 
fish are sold, expenses and various de- 
ductions are taken out. What is left 
goes to the fishermen on a share rather 
than on a salary basis. Thus the money 
earned by each of the workers on the 
boats depends upon the extent and value 
of the catch. 

@ Marketing the Livers—The vessel own- 
ers and the fishermen turn the livers 
over to the Halibut Liver Oil Producers, 
getting an advance on some of them. 
Then, after the livers have been proc- 
essed into oil, the fishermen and the 
vessel owners get proportionate shares 
of the profits after the cost of process- 
ing and a percentage for selling and 
processing have been deducted. 

According to Harold Lokken, man- 
ager of the Fishing Vessel Owners Assn. 
of Seattle, one of the individuals named 
in the indictment, the amount of oil 
processed by the Halibut Liver Oil Pro- 
ducers is so small in comparison with 
national volume that it could not be a 
controlling factor in the price setup. 
Anyway, he said, the prices involved in 
transactions of the Halibut Liver Oil 
Producers are considerably below the 
price ceilings established by the govern- 
ment. 

e Producers’ Statement—Meanwhile, the 
Halibut Liver Oil Producers organiza- 
tion has answered the indictment in a 
prepared statement, which reads in part: 

“Since April, 1941, these fishermen 

of the Seattle fleets have been operating 


a marketing cooperative under the spe- 
cific authorization of the Fishermen's 
Cooperative Marketing Act passed by 
Congress in 1934 as a means of bargain- 
ing collectively to establish their wages 
in the form of returns from. their 
catches. 

“It appears that the government de- 
clares the cooperative to be a perfectly 
legal and proper marketing agency, but 
charges that the cooperative cannot be 
dominated by the fishermen’s union, 
and that the union has employed co 
ercive methods in operating the co 
operative. 

“We believe these charges to be 
utterly without foundation, and _ this 
cooperative has been urged by various 
government agencies to obtain maxi- 
mum production of vitamin A_ oils 
which are considered so vital to the war 
effort of the United Nations .... The 
increased cooperative effort of the fisher- 
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RUBBERLESS TIRE TEST 


An Ameripol tire, one of several sets 
which were recently released by OPA 
for test purposes to Chicago Motor 
Coach Co..four months ago (BW — 
Apr.11’42,p71), has rolled 10,000 
miles. How much farther it will go 
neither A. C. Kelly of B. F’. Goodrich 
Co. (left) nor Robert J. Jurgenson, 
operating vice-president of the coach 
company, will hazard a guess. Natural 
tubber tires on the same type coach 
average 45,000 miles. On passenger 
cars, Ameripol tires are said to be from 
80% to 100% as efficient as natural 
rubber tires. 
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A type of 
job we can do for you 
N IMPORTANT PART of 


every steam steering engine 
on every Liberty Ship is this pre- 
cision-made oil pump. Among the 
steering engine manufacturers for 
whom we are making it, is the 
Webster-Brinkley Co., recently 
awarded the Maritime Commis- 
sion “M” for production ahead of 
schedule ... production for which 


our pumps were there on time! 


The complete pump is produced 
in our plant — cast, machined to 
very close tolerances, delivered to 
fit the job perfectly. We are geared 
to this type of production — with 
our own engineering staff — with 
non-ferrous foundry and precision 
machine shop that can handle com- 
plete units of non-ferrous metals— 
drawings to completed assembly. 


PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


If you have a light, non-ferrous assem- 
bly — possibly a part of a larger unit — 
and a tough schedule to meet — that’s 
our type of job! Write or wire. 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Dept. 139 — 3129 Western Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 


*FOR THE DURATION: Manufacturers of 


Quality Non-Ferrous Castings and 
Precision Machined Products 


“RADIATOR" PIPE 
e AT GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE e 
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| be known as } 
| League.” It will have the slogan, “Save 
| the wheels that serve America.” 


! men of the Pacific Northwest in their 


production is deemed most essential by 
the planning agencies of the govern- 
ment as a means of building vitality in 
our armed forces and of fortifying the 
public health ... .” 

@ Price Fixing Denied—The statement 
went on to point out that the Halibut 
Liver Oil Producers produced less than 
10% of the vitamin A oil on the Pacific 
Coast last year and that charges of price 
fixing thus are without foundation. Also 
it was pointed out that while many of 
the vessels made substantial profits 
from their trips, a large number failed 
to make expenses. And the statement 
concludes: 

“When it is considered that the fish- 
ermen under the prevailing prices get 
less than 20% for the vitamin A oil in 
a package of vitamin capsules which 
sells for $2.25, it is apparent that the 
government is charging the wrong per- 
sons with any restraint that may be 
involved.” 


“SAVE THE WHEELS” 


The largest passenger car maker, 
Chevrolet, announced late last week that 
it will seek to organize a national cru- 


_ sade of motorists dedicated to preserv- 


ing their cars and thus maintain civilian 
transportation during the war. 
Oniginated by Chevrolet’s sales man- 
ager, William E. Holler, the crusade will 
the “Victory Service 


V.S.L. will be set up on a community 
basis. Motorists who pledge themselves 
to car conservation principles will receive 
membership cards and windshield em- 
blems. It is hoped that V.S.L. will also 


| be a potent factor in such community 
| efforts as collections of scrap rubber and 


metals, or war bond drives. 
All 27,000,000 car owners and 5,000,- 
000 truck operators in the country will 


| be eligible for membership, Holler said. 


_ EGG-DRYING’S PROGRESS 


The dried-egg industry, small fry be- 


| fore the war, has blossomed into the big 


business class since lend-lease began 
(BW—Jun.13'42,p35). 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., the Inter- 
national Baby Chick Assn. was told that 
up to July 1 some 123,000,000 Ib. of 


| whole dried eggs had been shipped by 


the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 


tion. This word came from Joseph M. 


Kinghorne, of the AMA dairy and poul- 
try branch, who added that 212,000,000 
lb. of future delivery contracts have 
been made. 

Egg-drying plants are now set up in 
28 states, on schedules running up to 
22 hours a day. ‘Texas alone has facilities 


for producing 58,000,000 Ib. of dried 


| eggs annually. 


Copy for Victory 


Advertising’s contribution 
to war effort is strongly en. 
dorsed by Department of Com. 
merce after analysis of appeals 


The Department of Commerce this 
week proffered a strong endorsenient of 
the value of advertising in wartime, Sup. 
ported by a current exhibit focusing at. 
tention on advertising themed to help 
win the war. An analysis of new paper, 
magazine, trade and industrial paper, 
poster, and car card copy submitted by 
107 agencies indicates the types of ap- 
peal being used and their relative popu. 
larity among advertisers: 

No. of Per 
Copy appeal ads cent 
Increasing war production. 313 30 
Selling war bonds........ 172 = 166 
Conservation of time, mate- 

rial, foodstuffs 144 

Improving national health. 97 94 

Improving labor relations. . 3.7 

Promoting salvage cam- 

paigns 

Preventing sabotage... . 

Explaining price control. . . 

Miscellaneous wartime ads. 13 12. 

Not themed to war...... 8 8.5 


Grand total....... 1,037 100.0 


Emphasis on copy keyed to increasing 

war plant production is largely explained 
by the fact that industrial advertising 
predominates. 
@ As Taylor Sees It—“‘This exhibit is a 
tangible affirmation of the department's 
staunch belief in a strong, vigorous in- 
formation industry,” says Wayne C. 
Taylor, Undersecretary of Commerce. 
“The display you see here of all types of 
advertisements reaching millions of peo- 
ple in all parts of the country is unde- 
niable evidence that many members of 
our free enterprise system share our 
belief. 

“The good effect of such advertising 
is incalculable. The money it represents 
is tremendous. For instance, in just one 
type of advertising shown here—the pro- 
motion of war savings bonds and stamps 
—the Treasury Department estimates 
that it has received free publicity which 
would cost $65,000,000 if purchased 
This type of advertising is but one cast 
of the informative messages that bust- 
ness is donating to help its government 
in this all-out war. It is safe to say that 
the sum total of all donations appearing 
in all media has already reached man) 
more millions of dollars. 

“Viewed in its entirety, the advertis 
ing displayed here is the kind of adver- 
tising that is urgently needed today and 
all during the war. It informs the publi 
of the part it can play in helping win out 
fight for freedom.” 
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T looks like a glassblower’s dream, but it’s 

the latest thing in vacuum pumps. Developed 
by Distillation Products Inc., of Rochester, for 
extracting concentrated vitamins from crude 
vegetable oils, it’s now used for everything from 
atom-smashers to radio plane detectors. And it 
is fairly typical of the problems industry dumps 
into Corning’s lap! 
The glass of which this pump is made has to 
be of uniform thickness capable of being easily 
formed into intricate shapes. It also has to with- 
stand sharp differences in temperature without 
breaking. As a result America not only has a 
new and inexpensive supply of vitamins, but a 
new and efficient way of creating a high-vacuum 
practically anywhere! 


Industry with a glass problem gets a quick 
answer from Corning research. Partly because 
Corning has been concentrating in this field 
ever since it made the glass for Edison’s first 
lamp. And partly because Corning is always 
interested in fresh developments and has the 
research and engineering man-power to tackle 
a question without delay. 

Today, with metals going to defense, and with 
the raw materials for glass fairly plentiful, 
Corning has set glass to many new tasks. Acid 
pumps for instance, with glass parts that re- 
placeand outlast valuable alloys.Glass pipe 
lines for food and chemical industries. 
New metal-saving all glass auto headlamps. 
Glass ovenware and top-of-stove ware. 


If you can see a possible new use 
" 


| prod ct 


in your business, to spcec 
costs, save metal, you are in 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, N 


LoRNING 


means —— 
Research in Glass 


That's nothing unusual for the big plant of 
Marion T. Fannaly, Inc., at Ponchatoula, La., 
where great quantities of blueberries, broc- 
coli, spinach, figs, frog legs, shrimp, oysters, 
and fish are also frozen in season. Eleven 
large Frick compressors, producing over 600 
tons of refrigeration, carry the quick-freez- 
ing and storage loads, and make up to 140 
tons of ice. 

More frozen foods are prepared by Frick- 
Freezing Systems, we believe, than by any 
other method. Millions of pounds of these 
foods are being used daily by our Armed 
Forces. If you need dependable refrigera- 
tion for War work, get in touch with 


FRICK CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 


Refrigeration 


Look up: 


-~-how to use an effective rating 


scale 


-—how to conduct mental alertness 
tests, and special ability tests 


—how to develop the right incen- 


tive 


— how to use instruments in salary 
control etc., etc, 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND THIS COUPON 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


| HIS book takes up in a thorough, scientific 

manner the actual problems of the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the work he is best 
qualified to do. You'll find much te repay you 
in increased cooperation and efficiency of per- 
sonnel, in this complete manual, backed up by 
methods in use by 231 companies employing 
more than 1,750,000 workers, 


How to select and 
handle employees 


—to secure the utmost in 
cooperation, efficiency 
and productiveness 


Here is a comprehensive, authoritative, and practical manual of 
the principles, practices, and instruments in the important and 
complicated relationships of management, work, and workers. 
Filled with helps to apply every day in hiring, testing, training, 
supervising, directing, disciplining, transferring, promoting, de- 
moting, and discharging employees. Such matters as the use of 
newer psychological tests and what to do under social and labor 
legislation are covered, as well as all the best accepted method- 
ology of routine personnel administration. 


3rd EDITION 


By W. D. Scott, President, Scott Co., © 


PRODUCTION 
Alcohol Speedup 


Distilleries have passed 


halfway mark in conversion to 
war production. New eauip. 
ment helps get the job done. 


By November of this year, any jue 
tion that the beverage distilling in 
can or will meet its quota of 19()-progi 
ethyl alcohol production for militar 
explosives, butadiene for synthetic rub 
ber, automotive antifreeze, and othe; 
essential military and civilian uses. w; 
be answered with a resounding affirm 
ative. 

@ More Than Half Way—Only thr 
months ago, WPB asked the indust: 
to produce 240,000,000 gallons of nex: 
year’s estimated 476,000,000 requir 
ment. About 100 distilleries are alr 
producing at the rate of 135,000, 

gallons annually; more distilleries ar 
getting into high-proof production even 
day. 

Last week, the Conference of Al 
holic Beverage Industries announcc 
that the Pacific Coast brandy distille 
had agreed with M. J. MacNamara 
WPB to release about 50 pieces 
equipment for high-proof rectificati 
to 26 distillers in the Midwest, that 
most of it would be moved and ope 
ating within two months. 

@ New Units Ready—On Sept. 15, Ca: 
J. Kiefer, production vice-president 
Schenley Distillers Corp., expects t 
throw into operation the second 
seven new “packed columns” for rect 
fication, built and building “without 


Q 


‘on- 
sultants in Industrial Personnel, R. C. Clothier, 
Vice President, Scott Co., 8. B. Mathewson, 
Formerly National Labor Relations Board, and | 
W. R. Spriegei, Formerly Genera! Superin- | 
tendent, U. 8. Rubber Co., Detroit. 589 pages, | 
illustrated, $4.00 


“SSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEESESESEST ESE SEBS eeeeeeeeeeeee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel's Personnel 
Management, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage peid on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


The larger tank-like structure is the 
first of Schenley’s new “packed col- 


CCeeeesssessesesesesee: 


COMED ccccsccccccccncccsocccesséeoesccoocte’s BW. 9-12-42 
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umns” for rectifying 190-proof alcohol. 


As | 
colt 
Ras 
oth 
mit 
tO 4 


As its name might imply, the packed 


column is packed with row on row of | 
. . | 
Raschig rings which collect water and 


other impurities by condensation, per- 
mitting 190-proof alcohol to pass on 
to a condenser for collection and use. 


the use of any critical materials,” and 
with practically no skilled labor. ‘The 
first one, which began operation in July, 
has a diameter of 4 ft., a height of about 
50, and established the soundness of 
its design. 

The new one, and most of the five 
others, will be the same height, but 10 
ft. diameter and with five or six times 
the capacity. All will likewise be com- 
pleted within 60 days. 
¢ How They Are Built—Where the new 


packed column (which is anything but | 


new in other branches of the chemical 
industry) differs from the orthodox 
distillers’ rectifying (or fractionating) 


column is both in the outer shell and | 


the interior fitments. Columns _ like 
those being furnished to the whiskey 
distillers by the brandy distillers have 


finely finished copper shells, tinned on | 
the inside and fitted with horizontal | 
tinned-copper baffle plates about 8 or | 


10 in. apart through its height. 

Packed columns are built with an 
outer shell of tile, like a silo, or of 
cypress staves, or, for that matter, of 
old steel plates taken from tanks that 
have seen better days. Instead of tinned- 
copper plates, which can’t be had for 
love nor money, a million or more 
Raschig rings (named for a German 
chemist who may or may not have in- 
vented them) made of fired brick tile 
are packed in layers from bottom to top. 
¢ Swirling Motion Sought—The rings 
used by Schenley are about 32 in. 
diameter and 3 in. height, molded with 
internal vanes calculated to give a swirl- 
my motion to vapors passing through 
1m. 

Operations of the two types of 


column are identical in that heated | 
vapors piped from the stills producing | 
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To Further 
Conserve Steel 


xweKe Ke Ke Ke Ke Kh KK Khu Khu Kh UK 


i 2 THE MILLER COMPANY announces the new MILLER- 


Engineered non-metallic fluorescent lighting reflector . . . 


offering still further savings of critical material... and 


with the same man-made daylight performance. 


You know, of course, that the MILLER 
Continuous Wireway Fluorescent Sys- 
tem has always offered conspicuous 


| savings of critical material (taking all 


items into consideration from power 
source right through to controls). Now, 
we are pleased and proud to tell you that 
the new MILLER-Engineered non-metal- 
lic reflector will increase those savings 
substantially ... thus contributing still 
further to the war effort. 


Significantly, too, so far as the light- 
ing of your plant is concerned, this fur- 
ther metal saving means absolutely no 
sacrifice in any way of the high stand- 
ards of MILLER lighting. 


Miter 50 Foot CANDLER or 100 Foor 


CANDLER will provide fine, man-made 
daylight . . . adequate pro_uctive illu- 
mination evenly distributed over every 
working surface. 


Your employes will see better, feel 
better, work better with this kind of 
wartime lighting. 


There are other noteworthy MLLER 
benefits, too . . . savings in power con- 
sumption, in installation time and in 
installation dollars. Why don't you 
write for all the facts today .. . and let 
us have a MILLER engineer help you plan 
the most efficient lighting layout for your 
individual war production problems. 


(Representatives in principal cities.) 
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Get This Flag Flying Now! 


This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
--+ by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 


It means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 
shrinking stock of goods available, thus put- 
ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today : : : and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


, Save With 
wi) War Savings Bonds 


This Spece Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program bv 
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she normal run of 120-140-proof alco- 
nol 
Water and other ingredients with a 
poiling point higher than the 170F of 
ethyl alcohol condense on the copper 
plates or Raschig rings, only to flow 
hack to the bottom to be reheated and 
sevaporized by the uprising vapors from 
the still to wring out their last vestige 
of alcohol. The vapors which finally 
pass out through the top of the column 
ito a condenser become 190-proof 
alcohol with only 5% of water content. 
e Best Type Not Required—Under nor- 
mal, prewar conditions the packed col- 
umn would not produce as pure a grade 
of alcohol as the copper one. Now, 
however, military requirements do not 
call for “Cologne spirits” and high types 
of beverage alcohol. The specifications 
call for “grade 2, 190-proof ethyl.” 

e Use for Fusel Oil—If, by any manner 
of bad luck or miscalculation, the dis- 
tilling industry cannot rectify sufficient 
|90-proof spirits for essential military 
and civilian needs, Prof. Donald F. 
Othmer of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute described “a new and eco- 
nomical method of obtaining alcohol” 
this week to the Buffalo meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. He pro- 
poses that fusel oil, an impurity that 
comes along with alcohol from almost 
any fermentation process, be collected 
and utilized to extract the last fraction 
of alcohol from waste liquors of fer- 
mentation which are now a nuisance to 
distillers. 


Ore Via Pipeline 


Crushed materials moved 
vertically or horizontally by new 
method which involves use of 
pressure and magnetic medium. 


Western mining operators and con- | 


struction engineers are considerably 
worked up over what they describe as a 


simple, economical, new method of | 


moving crushed materials (such as ore 


and aggregate) through pipe lines, ver- | 


tically or horizontally. 


¢ Hailed as Big Advance—Some of them | 


are so enthusiastic as to pronounce the 
development one of the biggest recent 
advances in technique of material han- 
dling in mines and heavy construction 
projects. It is described as a substitute, 
lor instance, for elaborate and costly ore 
shafts and for aerial trams, conveyor 
belts, ete., might conceivably speed up 
extraction of raw materials sufficiently 
to improve the supply of strategic 
metals, 

_It was designed and patented by C. 
Ftbh Wuensch, San Francisco mining 
‘ngieer, who developed the sink-and- 
foat process of separating waste from 
or, which has been rather widely in- 
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pass upward through the column. | 


. 
% ‘ 


CONTROL 


/ eet speed the destroyer 

to its destination... thou- 

om sands of pounds of high explosive 

hurtle from its torpedo tubes toward 

the chosen target. Yet both engines and torpedoes are completely dependent 
upon instruments of control for their effectiveness. 

Control is the critical factor on production front as well as military front. This 
principle governs operations in Lebanon’s Molding Department. Human skill! . .. 
supplemented by machines ... exercises close control over each step of floor 
molding and machine molding. Sand and Swiss Chamotte also are controlled to 
precisely the correct degree of physical requirements. 

This insistence on control is the premium Lebanon pays for the exceptional 
quality of Circle 43) Castings... the quality that makes these castings the choice 
of such conscientious production leaders as Worthington and Shepard Niles 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 


bes 
>] is your . 
DPI 9 > ce of Vi 


This page should go in 
every buyer’s manual in 
the food and pharmaceutical fields 


D Distilled Vitamin A* in the 


natural Ester form is bland—it does 


continuously available, and in sci- 
entifically uniform quality. 

not impart flavor or odor to the Get the facts about this superior 
Vitamin A concentrate. Write for 


the informative brochure, ‘‘The 


most delicate foods or pharma- 
ceuticals. It is two to ten times 
more stable in heat and air than Story of Vitamin A Esters,” (new, 
any other commercial vitamin A completely revised edition just off 


concentrate we have tested. It is 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. INC. 


> RIDGE ROAD WEST ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 
Jointh owned by EASTVIAN KODAK CO. and GENERAI 


Sales agent 


the press). Write today. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


Peeene. 3, ENS 


Special Commodities Dis Formerly Research Products Dis.), 


(reneral Viills, Ine... Minneapolis, Minn 


“Oil-Soluble-Vitamin Headquarters” 
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stalled in lead-and-zinc operation 
coal fields. 


the new method is an adapta 
Wuensch’s sink-and-float techn 
the hoisting of ore and waste to 
face and the transportation 
crushed materials horizontally. 
As applied in mining, it obvi 
necessity of installing multic 
ment shafts and hoists with thei 
sive construction and maintenan 
Roughly operating on the air-lii 
ciple, Wuensch’s method requi: 
a 12-in. vertical pipeline exten 
the surface from the point below 
where ore is extracted. Undergroy 
the broken ore is crushed to less ¢] 
three inches and then passed thi 
valve control chamber to the bot 
the vertical pipeline. Running 
the center of the 12-inch pipeli 
small pipe through which is d 
under pressure a heavy magneti 
dium (magnetite, etc.) at appropria 
density. 
e@In a Steady Stream—The n 
forces the crushed ore in the bottom. 
the pipe to the surface in a_ stead 
stream; it also acts as a lubricant ay 
prevents packing and caking in the pip 
The magnetic medium is prepared 
the surface in a storage tank, is forc 
down the small center pipe by a dia 
phragm piston’ pump, and can be 
covered and used over again. 
| Engineers say the method is perfecth 
feasible for horizontal transportation 
| crushed materials, as a substitute. f 
instance, for long cony eyor belts. 


Rail Aid for Ships 


Southern Pacific, acting as 


ik 


an emergency manufacturer of 
machinery, reports delivery to 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. 


Executives of plants engaged in wat 

production on the Pacific Coast were 
keenly interested in the announcement 
by Southern Pacific Railroad, in its en- 
ployee house organ, Southern Pacific 
Bulletin, that the railroad, busy with 
war transportation, is also acting 
emergency manufacturer of shipyard 
metal-working machinery. 

e Plate Bending Rolls—Southern Pacifi 
has delivered to Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corp., Portland, one set of heavy plate- 
bending rolls and is working on a se 
ond. The jobs are being done-in the S. P 
shops .at Sacramento, and the railroad 
will undertake as many more as its facil 
ities will allow, subject, of course, to the 
understanding that maintenance work 
on its own rolling stock will have first 
call. 

The new plate benders require two 

| lower steel rolls, 43 ft., 10 in. in length 
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e@ An Adaptation—As a matter fact 


and 
40 fi 
dian 
ton 
e Ot 
Coa 


gen 
Mi 
uppt 
purg 
sect 
the | 
weld 
for t 
In 
work 
lathe 
mot 
job | 
was 


and 20 in. in diameter; one upper roll, | ¢ 
40 ft., 8 in., in length and 31.5 in. in | 
diameter. The lower rolls weigh 26.5 | 


tons finished, the upper 30.5 tons. 

¢ Other Firms Help—Three other Pacific 
Coast concerns helped on the emer- 
gency job for the Oregon shipyard. 
Moore Dry Dock Co., Oakland, cast the 
upper rolis. Columbia Steel at Pitts- 


burgh, Calif., cast the lower rolls in two | 
sections and they had to be shipped to | 
the Pray Machine Shop in San Jose for | 


welding. Then they went to Sacramento 
for turning. 

Incidentally, in order to handle the 
work, $.P. had to extend its biggest 
lathe by nine feet and substitute 40-hp. 
motors for 15 hp. ‘The Oregon shipyard 
job (and others the S. P. may undertake) 
was on a nonprofit basis. 


Casein at the Bat 


Product of many uses gets 
wild pitch on prices but its 
makers see plenty of chances 
for hits under war conditions. 


Last fall the carload price of casein 
was 32¢ a pound; this fall it’s 17¢— 
practically halved—a drop so contrary 
to the general price trend that there 
must be an overwhelming reason. 

As a matter of tough fact, there are 
two principal reasons. 

e Milk Up; Promotion Down—One is a 
bulge in the production of milk (of 
which casein is an infrequently pub- 
licized byproduct) from 114,000,000,- 


000 pounds in 1940 to a forecast 125,- 


000,000,000 pounds in 1942. 


The other is a precipitous drop in the | 


output of business catalogs, brochures, 
and similar literature (the automobile 
people, for instance, have always issued 


them by the million); hence, an esti- | 
mated 75%-—80% crimp in the produc- | 


tion of those casein-coated papers which 
accounted for 40,000,000 of the 
60,000,000 pounds of casein used last 
year, 

With casein for papermaking going 
at a bare 10,000,000-Ib. rate, total 1942 
casein use will do well to reach 30,000,- 
000 Ib. Were it not for a national trend 
toward a wider use of wood, instead of 


critical metals, in airplanes, military | 
truck bodies, hangars, factory buildings, 


etc., with an almost automatic corollary 


trend toward wider use of casein glue, | 


and for a stepup in production of casein 
textile fiber to about 8,000,000 Ib. this 
year, the figure might easily be dropping 
still further. 

¢ Versatile Performer—Next to butter 
fat and lactose (milk sugar), which ac- 
count for about 3.7 and 5.0 points 
respectively of the 13% solids content 


THIS H&#D FURNITURE PRE-PACK 


po -Cuks Shipgung Weight 2S Re 


That’s real economy. Especially when 
“by-products” include faster packing, less 
breakage, more attractive appearance, elim- 
ination of repacking. 

Corrugated board can do an outstanding 
job for you, too, when it is properly en- 
gineered. \t can help speed war goods 
manufacturing and distribution. It can help 
sell consumer goods. It can save an amaz- 
ing amount of time, money and materials 
for any business. Are you getting these 
savings? 

The H & D Package Laboratory is set up 
to locate packaging trouble . . . to correct it 

. to prove that there’s always a better 


way to pack a product. 


THIS PACKAGE 


Regular one-piece slotted 
construction Made of 4300- 
Ib. corrugated board 
Wood framework permits 
“cradle’’ packing. Shipped 
knocked-down, quickly 
set up. Eliminates use of 
excessive packing materi 
als, reduces fire hazards 
Identifies manufacturer 


Every man in your shipping 
department should read this 
proctical, helpful book. Write 


for free copies today. 


HINDE & DAUCH 4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


of milk, casein is that product’s pre- 


d . t > p FACTORIES in Baltimore + Boston + Buffato « Chicago « Cleveland « Detroit « Gloucester, N. J 
ominant and most versatile solid, being | 


Hoboken « Kansas City « Lenoir « Montreal « Muncie « Richmond « St. Louis « Sandusky +» Torenro 
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about 3% of whole milk. (Otner milk 
<olids include lactalbumin 0.5%, lacto- 
globulin 0.5%, and citric acid 0.2%, 
along with vitamins, enzymes, inor- 
ganics, and ash.) When the separator 
has taken out the butter fat, and the 
remaining skim milk has soured, you 
have little Miss Muffet’s curds and 
whey—in other words, casein (or cottage 
cheese) and a liquid containing most 
of the other milk solids. 

Commercial casein practice, however, 
does not await the natural souring 
action of the enzymes in the milk. For 
casein used in papermaking, gluing, 
painting, coating leather, etc., a dilute 
muriatic or sulphuric acid is added to 


speed coagulation. For casein used in 
making plastic buttons, costume jew- 
elry, poker chips, and other novelties, 
accelerated coagulation is caused by 
additions of rennet (the same enzyme, 
extracted from the fourth stomachs of 
calves and lambs, that is used in Ched- 
dar cheese making). The latter casein 
has a higher ash content and greater 
alkaline resistance and, for some ob- 
scure technical reason, makes a superior 
plastic. 

e Two Big Producers—Neither of the 
two big casein producers—Casein Co. of 
America (Division of Borden Co.) and 
National Dairy Products Co. with its 
subsidiary Atlantic Research Assn. 


NO LONGER A. 
¢ BOTTLENECK 


One of oa series of adver- 
tisements showing how 
BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
ore speeding wor production by 
hondling matericls efficiently. 

Production of military air- 
craft demands an uninter- 
rupted, well synchronized flow 
of many parts, from many 
producers, to the plant assem- 
bling the planes. A bottleneck 
in any one can interrupt the 
whole schedule. 

One frequent bottleneck used 
to be carloading. When done 
by hand, hours — sometimes 
days — were consumed load- 
ing a single car, not only caus- 
ing delay but holding precious 


208 SO. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


railroad rolling stock idle. 

The illustration above shows 
how a leading aircraft engine 
producer has broken this for- 
mer bottleneck. By this method, 
a whole carload is stowed in 
as little as 20 minutes. 

Carloading is one of many 
operations in which BAT- 
TERY INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS are speeding war 
production. It is among the 
operations described in our 
Material-Handling Handbook, 
56 pages, 81% x 11, illustrated, 
— free to handling executives 
— address: 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS — TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIBE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQBIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND BERTNER. 
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which produces Aralac casein fil 
a single, set method for process 
raw material as it comes from , 
agulators. Whether for paper, pant 
plastics, most of the casein o 
merce is dried and ground to 
particle sizes, ranging from tho. f; 
enough to pass through a 2 
screen to 100-mesh sizes. Papx 
ings are usually solutions of cas: 
various mineral substances such as chip 
clay, precipitated chalk, or titaniyy 
oxide (sometimes with colorin pig 
ments added) to cover the paper fibe; 
and fill up the hollows betwee: 
so that there will be a smooth | 
surface after calendering, or polishing 
Here the casein acts as a glue or binde; 
and is not infrequently supplemented 
or superseded by hide glue, corn dey 
trin, or other binders. 
e Casein Paints—Cascin paints a 
erally a mixture of finely ground casei 
lime, and other alkalies, pigments, an 
water. In recent vears there has 
trend toward replacing up to 8 point 
of the 10% casein content with 
thetic plastics, such as phenol formald 
hyde—a procedure which is faced ph 
osophically by the casein industry 
this still uses some of its product an 
makes a more waterproof paint. 
Casein plastics in the simplest fo: 
are produced by adding 20% 4 
water to finely ground rennet casein a1 
allowing the material to swell. \\ 
it has reached the right consisten: 
mixture is fed into a screw-pr 
truder from which it emerges 
form of either a rod ora ribbon. If t 
are to be used in that form, they 
dunked in a hardening tank conta 
a 6% solution of formaldehyd« 
periods varying from several ho 
weeks, depending on the thickness 
the piece. The formaldehyde act 
casein like tannic acid in leathermaking 
If, however, the rod or ribbon 
be sliced or blanked and molded int 
poker chips, buttons, or other forms, 
is usual to postpone the formaldehy 
treatment. Thus any  nonhardened 
waste material can be tossed back int 
the extruder and reformed, as hardened 
casein cannot. After molding and hard 
ening, the plastic articles can be po 
ished by simply dipping them for 
while in a solution of sodium hyp 
chlorite. 
e Many Types of Glue—Casein glu 
and adhesive formulations are _ legiot 
depending upon their intended purpos 
In general they are a mixture of lim 
and other alkalies, water or other s 
vents, and casein. If water resistanc 
is desired, formaldehyde or other tan 


— 
ning agents, certain metallic salts, anc A} 
carbon disulphide are added in various a 
proportions. Some of the glues come 
dry powder form for mixture wit 
water; others, such as those now being = 
used to eke out the limited supp 
rubber latex for shoemaking, com ~~ 
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UP STREAM AND DOWN 
— Cn 


River shipments, up stream 
and down, move on schedule. 
They arrive at destination 
when they are scheduled to 
arrive. They are not subject 
to delays and uncertainties 
caused by transfers en route. 
They get where they are go- 
ing with certainty, economy 
and surprising speed. Thusitis 


that approximately 100,000,000 


tons of freight was so trans- 
ported in 1941. Thus it is that 
these figures will be consid- 
erably increased in 1942. 
Thus it is that a constantly 
increasing volume of the 
critical materials of war is 
daily moving over the Mis- 
sissippi System with certainty, 
regularity and economy 


both up stream and down, 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


— 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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IN3 


Ask us another 


about producing 
special tools for 


war and industry 


PLOMB ENGINEERS have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to “hard 
to get at” problems. If special hand tools 
can speed your production, they are ready 
to help you, too...now, or in the future. 
Consult us about your problem. 


For regular needs 
See your PLOMB dealer 


Dependable Plomb Dealers everywhere 
handle Plomb Tools for all regular work. 
See the one in your locality for your stock 
tool requirements. 


Sub-contracting makes 
this service possible 


Facilities of 27 separate factories have 
been organized into a complete system 
to make tools bearing the famous name of 
Plomb for war needs...in addition to the 3 
big factories of the Plomb Tool Company. 


Take advantage of this two-fold 

service. Consult us for special 

tools...see your local Plomb 
dealer for regular tools. 


Plomb Tools Contracting Company 
A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY | 


to s AN GeEteE § 
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| liquid form. For industrial purposes, 
Casein Co. mixes its basic ingredient 
with other colloidal materials, such as 
animal glue, latex, albumin, synthetic 
resins, seed meals of the soybean, pea- 
nut, and cottonseed, and likes to feel 
there is a Casco glue for every purpose. 
Despite the fact that there has been a 
falloff in the paper and paint fields, the 
management looks to the future with 
calculated confidence. It just happens 
that the two adjoining surfaces of glue 
joints made with casein do not have to 
be finished as precisely as those made 
with most competitive glues. Then too 
casein gluing (as in airplane assembly 
which is frequently carried on out of 
doors) can be done successfully at prac- 
tically any temperature above freez- 
ing, as compared with the temperatures 
of 70 deg. F. and above demanded by 
many of the strongest synthetic and 
natural adhesives. The whole renais- 
sance of woodworking looks like a 
bonanza. 

@ Boom for Fiber—Meanwhile, Na- 
tional Dairy, which had stuck pretty 
closely to the bulk manufacture and 
distribution of casein until the develop- 
ment of Aralac in 1940, is pushing the 
production of the wool-like casein fiber 
just as far as WPB will let it have ma- 
terials for equipment. A 400,000-Ib. 
we month production rate in January 
nas now been practically doubled. 

As yet the fiber, which is extruded 
from a liquid casein mix through spin- 
nerets into a hardening bath after the 
manner of rayon, has been spun and 
woven in the pure form only into a 
flannel used for interlining winter over- 
coats. Most of it is blended with wool 
or rayon for fabrics and with rabbit fur 
for felt hats. With a shortage of down, 
kapok and other upholstery stuffings, 
Aralac is off to a good start in filling 
pillows, furniture cushions, and com- 
forters. It js now the lowest-cost pro- 
tein fiber available. 

However, all eyes will be on Henry 
Ford when he gets ready to market soy- 
bean protein fiber. ‘Textile men believe 
it will cost still less. 


TIMBER OIL PUMP 


Some months ago, figuring that steel 
would be increasingly hard to get, the 
Pacific Gear Works, Los Angeles (2053 
E. 38th St.) designed a timber pumping 
| unit for oil wells, using Douglas fir 

treated with toxic salts to prevent de- 
ay, termites, and fire. For counterbal- 
ance weights, concrete was used instead 
of cast iron. Steel is necessary where 
stresses occur, but metal for one steel 
unit will build three of the timber units. 
Pacific Gear Works officials are eyeing 


| the possibility that, in the future, these 


| units could be built overseas of native 
woods by native labor for the rehabilita- 
tion of “scorched earth” oil wells, con- 
scrving metal, shipping space, and time. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Drop Compass 


Scribing and drafting accurate si, 
circles from a few thousandths t. 3; 
radius will be expedited by th ix 
Drop Compass developed by Itha: a § 
entific Instrument Co., Ithaca, \. | 
The precision tool, which swings «round 
a combination center point and index. 
finger rest after the manner of a watch. 
maker’s screw driver, will be found us 


ful to engineers, architects, toolmakers, 
and other precisionists. It comes con 
plete with hardened scribing needle and 


pencil-lead holder. 


Transformer Cooler 


If your war production calls for more 
electric current than can be handled by 
your present banks of oil-cooled trans- 
formers, you can increase their capacity 
by 20% to 60% with one or more Flec- 
tro-Coolers, new products of Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. of Mil 
waukee. 

They are forced-oil cooling units, con- 
sisting of a radiator-type cooler and 4 
special pump with motor inclosed, to be 
connected by piping to the standard 
radiator valves at the side of a trans 
former. Oil does not have to be rt 
moved from a transformer to make the 
connection. New transformers equipped 
with Electro-Coolers require 25% less 
critical material in their construction 
Because the cooling units are relatively 
small, usually more than one is required 
for a large transformer—a safety factor, 
since the operation of one is inde; end 
ent of another. 


Remote Control 


With the new Hobart Remote Con- 


trol Unit, which Hobart Bros. Co., | 10, 
Ohio, is adding to its whole line of clec- 
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welding machines, it is no longer | 


ssary for the operator to stop his 
to reach or walk over to the welder 
vake current adjustments. ‘This con 
dial, unlike those normally attached 
permanently to machines, can be lifted 


out instantly and placed in any con 


yenient location, using an ordinary lamp | 


cord extension for a connection. One 
high production plant proposes to save 
space by mounting its welding units on 
the ceiling and operating them by tre- 
mote control at work level. 


Cooling Unit 


The massive appearance of the Young 
Quad Atmospheric Cooling Unit, new 


development of Young Radiator Co., | 


Racine, Wis., has little in common with 
that of an automobile cooling system, 
yet its operating principles are the same. 
A huge horizontal fan draws cooling air 
through four 12x9 tube-and-fin radiators 


arranged on all four sides of the unit; 
hence the name. 


Liquids or gases passing through the | 


tubes are cooled; vapors are both cooled 
and condensed. Heat dissipating capac- 
ity is equivalent to the total heat load 
required for heating an apartment build- 
ing with 60 or 70 six-room apartments. 


Such a unit promises to cool both the | 


jacket water and the oil of a 2,000-horse- 
power diese] with a total power expendi- 


ture of under 25 hp. Several units, to | 
be used as vapor condensers, are already | 
on order for plants turning out aviation | 


gasoline, 
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Her job is checking “roll” sizes on a precision gauge in the plant of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, where R & M Hoists help speed production, 


eoHeM helping °° 


IR ECISION is the “password” at the Timken plant! Every 

step of production must be performed carefully, surely, 
perfectly. That’s why Timken engineers depend on a battery 
of nine R & M All-Steel Hoists for lifting and conveying. They 
too are precision built—for precision performance—for speed 
with safety. 
* Other R & M Hoists and Cranes—in 2,000 sizes and capac- 
ities, from 500-Ib. “‘Davids”’ to 744-ton “Goliaths’’—are speed- 
ing war work in countless industries. So are other R &M 
products... revolutionary Moyno Pumps that make “‘impos- 
sible’’ pumping jobs easy; motors that deliver extra years of 
service; machine drives that multiply machine efficiency and 
output; fans and ventilators that help workers do more work 
e+» better. 
* Yes, we are busy on war assignments. But our organization 
is always ready to help you find the answer to your material- 
handling problems. Write us. The address, since 1878, is 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
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WAR DISLOCATIONS 


and your Business 


Today many corporation execu- 
tives, due to changed economic 
conditions over the past decade 
and dislocations caused by our all 
out war effort, are faced with un- 
usual problems which have dis- 
rupted a successful record of peace 
time earnings. 


For many years we have special- 
ized as consultants to industrial 
management and have an enviable 
record of solving widely diversi- 
fied problems concerned with dis- 
locations in business. 


We shall be pleased to discuss 
how our facilities may be of aid 
in your specific problem. 


Bittirrn 


CONSULTANTS 
SURVEYS REPORTS 
MANAGEMENT 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


CLIP THIS! 


Printers’ Ink's Jury of Marketing Opinion 
said this in the July I7th issue of P. I.: 
“In the business publication field there are 
several magazines all claiming the same ex- 
clusive position, i.e., most business readers 
per dollar of space cost. They cannot all 
be right.” 

Business Week repeats now what it was 
the first to say and has said for years: 
Business Week reaches more manage- 
ment-men readers per advertising dol- 
lar than any other general business 
magazine or general magazine of any 
kind! Proved by past accepted data, and 
current data. 


*"Cover-to-cover, the facts Indicate it is 
one of the most USEFUL magazines in 
America today. Wherever you find it, you 
find a business man . . . well informed." 
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A license from Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. has been granted Jones 


Engineering Co. for swing grinders equipped with endless abrasive belts, 


Faster Grinding 
New methods of utilizing 

surface-coated abrasive belts 

instead of wheels is said to 


| effect striking savings. 


First offered to industry about three 
months ago, a new technique of grind- 
ing and polishing has already been li- 
censed royalty-free to more than 100 
manufacturers. Users are claiming major 
increases in production per hour, any- 
where from 50% to several hundred per 
cent, and substantial savings in cost. 

e Abrasive on Belts—Net effect of the 
technique is to provide the metal-work- 
ing industries with the equivalent of a 
new group of machine tools. These 
grind with surface coated abrasive belts 
instead of abrasive coated setup wheels. 


| They permit output rates and finishes, 
| it is claimed, differing substantially from 
' . 4 

what can be achieved in the same num- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


ber of operations on equipment previ- 


| ously employed in grinding and buffing 
| departments. 


Surprisingly, this application of belt 
grinding does not require any major in 
vestment in new equipment for most 
jobs. The process can be used on many 
products by making relatively minor al- 
terations to lathes such as already exist 
in practically every grinding and buffing 
department. There are, however, two 
applications in the field of heavy stock 
removal which require special grinding 
machinery. 

@ Used for Many New Shapes—Nub of 


the process is a new type of wheel. In 


its simplest application, this is used on 
a polishing lathe; the abrasive t 
passes over this wheel and over a back- 
stand idler. Developed by Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
this is called a segment-face contact 
wheel. It has already permitted use of 
surface-coated abrasive belts—papc: 
cloth—for polishing and finishing on 
many materials and shapes of articles 
previously beyond their scope. 

Old hands in shop grinding recognize 

inherent limitations and advantages in 
bonded abrasive wheels, in abrasive- 
coated setup wheels, and in various 
types of surface abrasives. Hence, grind- 
ing and polishing jobs have generally 
been divided among these methods in 
accordance with their characteristics, 
will continue to be, but probably in dif- 
fering proportions. 
e Former Limitations—Traditional ficld 
for surface abrasives has been in the 
field of light grinding and polishing. On 
the more difficult grinding jobs, such a 
steel forgings, steel castings, bar billets, 
and welds, surface abrasive belts could 
not meet costs or production rates 
achieved by the use of grinding whccls 
or setup wheels. 

Used over a soft type contact whccl 
such as a sewed buff, the abrasive be! 
cut rapidly while it held its superficia 
sharpness, but soon became glazed or 
dull with consequent loss of cutting 
power as the soft face of the wh 
allowed the abrasive to back away frou 
the work when applied with sufhcicnt 
pressure. 

e@ Hard Wheel’s Drawbacks—Using | 
belt over a hard-face contact wh 
caused chatter with resultant rapid « 
sion of the abrasive and wear on th 


JQ — |r 
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’ 
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does it—in Philadelphic 


You can’t eat a sundae much faster with three spoons 
than with one. The same idea applies to newspapers in 
Philadelphia. One covers the market. 


For instance: Current impartial surveys* made 
among 12,864 customers of drug stores in Philadelphia 
show that 84% turn to The Bulletin for advertising of 
products sold in drug stores. 


More and more advertisers are pursuing this policy: 
A thorough advertising job in The Bulletin alone is 
the first requisite to a thorough job in the important 
P hiladelphia market, * Available on request. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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splice of the belt. Also, on flat work 
the time of grinding was increased be- 
cause low areas could not be reached 
until the surface had been ground dead 
flat. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., big 
league maker of surface coated abrasives, 
saw a sizable market ahead for anyone 
who could perfect a method to use sur- 
face abrasive belts manufactured under 
controlled conditions as against glue 
and abrasive mineral coated setup 
wheels made by the individual user 
where uniformity in results was practi- 
cally impossible. To crack this market, 
it fostered extensive research and experi- 
ment. The segment-face wheel of spe- 
cial construction is its entry in the field. 
@ Varying Hardnesses—This new type 
segment wheel has bone-hard outer sec- 
tions composed of treated material 
sewed to soft, yielding cloth sections 
radiating from the hub of the wheel. 
By a variation in the size of the cross 
section of the segments and in the 
weight of the material used toward the 
center of the wheel, a variation in 
cushion is developed to meet the re- 


ttt ntintabi cain niin vast output-- 
military and civilian alike -- is being packed in a non- 
strategic material of which there is no shortage . . . 
paperboard ! 

In the hands of Sutherland technici paperboard 
is performing packaging tasks unique in modern mer- 
chandising. Here, paperboard can be paraffined, lamin- 
ated or combined with other materials to give special 


SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, 
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quirements of the task to be per- 
formed. A hard cushion wheel is used 
on flat pieces to be ground or polished 
in order that its edges are kept from 
being dumped. An intermediate cush- 
ion is used for pieces with a slight 
radius. A soft cushion is used for pieces 


of larger radius. 
e@ How Licenses Are Handled—To keep 
control of the process so that it might 


not be abused and as a service to indus- 


try, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
patented it and will license the process 
royalty-free to potential users on appli- 
cation. The license is of protection to 
the licensee and carries no restrictions. 
By licensing users, the 3-M company is 
assured of a knowledge of all uses, which 
enables it through its field force, experi- 
enced in the application of surface abra- 
sives, to render a valuable service to the 
licensee. Also, of course, its sales de- 
partment always has a complete pros- 
pect list for this market. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. is not 
eager to list its licensed users, merely 
says it has licensed more than 100 users 
thus far at a rate above one per day. 


gutentne quite. It can be printed for eye-appeal and | 


identification, and fabricated into many sizes ... rectang- 


wire! America is in a hurry! 


MICHIGAN 


Necessarily, most users are prime o; 
subcontractors on war work, else ¢\)o, 
could not offer priorities high enong!: to 
obtain the necessary equipment, 
ment-face contact wheels, or abra 
belts. 
@ Some Results Cited—Results reported 
from use of the new technique ar 
tonishing, even in the simplest form, 
that which employs a polishing l:the 
and backstand idler. A maker of amyjy)- 
nition cases is thus grinding off the 
flash from welded seams where prcyi- 
ously he used cup wheels. He claiins 
that his production is at 350% of forsier 
capacity and that his abrasive cost js 
down 25%. A manufacturer deburriy 
and finishing airplane governor 
ball swivels claims a 50% increase in 
production, thereby opening a 1) 
bottleneck. A plant producing machin 
gun parts boosted output by 25 to 55 
pieces per eight-hour shift. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 
censes Divine Bros. Co., Utica, N. 
long-established maker of buff 
wheels, to manufacture the segment-facc 
contact wheel. Variously licensed | 
make and sell to licensed users the back- 
stand idlers, bench type backstand idlers 
for deburring and polishing or for pro- 
ducing small articles, and other parts 
for adapting standard equipment to the 
use of the new process, are: Divine: 
Hammond Machinery Builders, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; and Jones Engincering 
Co., Ellwood City, Penn. 
@ Jones’s Swing Grinder—One wide ap- 
plication of the new process is through 
use of a special swing grinder manufac- 
tured under license by Jones. ‘This is 
designed for mounting on a trolley and 
I-beam for reaching large areas of work. 
The conventional swing grinder used 
with snagging wheels for snagging cast- 
ings, forgings, welded shapes, plates and 
other heavy metal-removing jobs leaves 
an uneven surface on the work. If the 
jeb must be smooth, it is thus necessary 
to perform a second surface grinding 
operation after snagging. Claimed for 
the Jones abrasive belt swing grinder is 
that it combines the ability of a snag- 
ging wheel to remove stock and at the 
same time produce a smooth surface. 
Using this swing grinder with scg- 
ment face wheel on welded tube stock 
for bomb casings, one plant cut the 
grinding time from 40 min. to between 
12 and 15 min., thus raising production 
to about 300% of what it was with 
portable - grinders. A_ steel fabricator 
boosted output 200% to 600% in te- 
moving scale from 36-in. plate between 
7 ft. and 15 ft. in length and cut his cost 
by 33%. 
e Competitive Figures—Testing an ab- 
rasive belt swing grinder against 
former method of using a cup wheel, a 
steel mill ground an 8-in. by 8-in. b: 
6-ft. rough bar billet until the wheel lost 
all its cutting value. Thus was removed 
stock weighing 223 Ib. Then, using the 


— 
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When a grinding and polishing lathe 
is used with an abrasive belt, it must 


have an idler pulley. 


wing grinder for the same length of | 


time, the operator removed 96} lb. of 
stock. Thus, the swing grinder gave 
432% as much production per unit of 
time. The wheel cost $4.50; the belts 
used cost $6.50. The abrasive cost per 
pound of metal removed was, therefore, 
20.2¢ for the wheel, 6.7¢ for the belts, 
showing a saving of 67% for the new 
method. A number of these swing 
grinders are now in use in production of 
amor plate for welded tanks, and are 
used to spot the plates for Brinnell test 
and other miscellaneous operations. 
Also devised for using the segment- 
face contact wheel on a heavy stock re- 
moval operation is an outside dimension 
grinder now being made by Hammond 
under license. This is used for tube and 
bar grinding up to 9-in. OD, and results 
claimed for it are as spectacular as those 
achieved with the other tools of this 
brand-new group. For this, as for the 
others, the major advantage claimed is 


in reducing the polishing cost per piece | 


by increasing the production rate. 


PAPER BOTTLE CAPS 


Bottlers on the West Coast were eve- 
ing hopefully this week the claims of the 
Bensel-Brice Corp., 6404 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, that they have produced a 
successful paper cap to replace the tradi- 
tonal metal-and-cork cap on soft drink 


bottles. This same firm announced a | 


plastic, collapsible toothpaste tube some 
months ago (BW —Feb.21'42,p57). 
The cap is made of several types of 
standard paper, Bensel states, coated 
with an impervious solution that makes 
it heat-sealable, air-tight, and capable of 
a gas-charged beverages in vac- 
uum. It can be applied by the bottlers’ 
tegular cap machinery after slight altera- 
tions and can be made by cap manufac- 
turers with their regular machinery. 
Bensel’s chemical-coated paper also is 
being applied to manufacture of food 
containers as a substitute for tin. 
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li takes all kinds of planes 
to win a war—fighter planes, 


bombers and top-speed air 


transport planes like the 


great fleet that flies AiR 
EXPRESS day ana night for 
this Nation’s war produc- 


tion program. 


Essential war materials are given 
air transportation. priority. For 
details phone Railway Express 


or any airline. 


a NOW IN ITS 16TH YEAR 
Diieton of RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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nce 


Agency, Air Express DivIsION, —— 


the Answer ro 


WARTIME FENCING 
PROBLEMS 


WHATEVER your wartime fencing | 


problems, get the benefit of Anchor’s 
50 years of industrial fencing experience. 


Send for the free consultation service of | 


an Anchor Fence Engineer. He will advise | 


tr on the best way to protect your plant 
th outside and inside. 


Anchor Fences can be erected in any 
soil, in any weather, even when the ground 
is frozen. The exclusive, patented, drive 
“Anchors” hold the fence erect and in 
line, resist terrific force, yet can be moved 
without loss in case of plant expansion. 
Used inside and outside, Anchor Fences 
stop troublemakers, regulate traffic, guard 
vital points with minimum expense. 

Anchor's nation-wide sales and erect- 
ing service insures the best fencing avail- 
able under wartime conditions. Write 
at once for Free Industrial Fencing Book 
and name of nearest Anchor Fence En- 


gineer. Anchor Post Fence Co., 6670 | 


Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Subcontracts Wanted 


We have a modern plant a for all | 


types of steel fabrication and a production 
organization with the “know-how” to get 


things done—let us give you complete details | 


of Anchor facilities. Write or wire today. 


Direct ... 
ae 
Thorough ... 
Effective ... 
ECONOMICAL— 


Th just about describes BUSINESS 
Ww E E K's “clues” . non-display ad 
vertising that goes direct to the Active 
Management-Men of American business 
When you are in search of a clue to 
EMPLOYMENT . BUSINESS OP- 
PORTUNITIES .. . or EQUIPMENT 
(offered or wantec 1) think of BUSI- 
NESS WEEK’'s “clues.” Rate 50 
cents a word; $5 minimum. Copy Sep 
tember 14 for September 19 “‘clues’, 


please 
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Sop to Labor? 


Nelson’s plan to put two 
vice-chairmen from unions on 
WPB will probably not affect 
the board’s operations. 

Political maneuverings involving the 


creation of two new posts in the War 
Production Board are being taken as a 


| sign that war is, at long last, going to 


disrupt business-as-usual on the labor 
That Manpower Commission's 
start on labor market controls (page 5) 
is a preliminary to sterner measures. 
Unions will be pinched. Donald Nel- 
son’s forthcoming appointment of two 
labor executives to WPB vice-chairman- 
ships, announced last week, helps to give 
labor a quid pro quo. 

e May Be a Gesture—Ostensibly the 
culmination of a vigorous labor cam- 
paign to get full representation on 
WPB’s governing board, Nelson’s bow- 
ing to A.F.L.-C.1.O. pressure could 
hardly have by-passed White House 
consideration. Giving labor some top 
seats on WPB may prove to be only a 
symbolic gesture, leaving the operation 
of the board unchanged, but it is 


te 


counted on to take some of the \g 
out of any further labor regu! n. 
thereby keeping the unions in the \¢- 
ministration’s corner. 

Naming two additional vice-chai: jen 
to WPB officialdom would increas. the 
number to four inasmuch as Willia: L. 
Batt and James S. Knowlson now |old 
the title. These two, however, far ‘rom 
being figureheads, have important ex. 
ecutive duties. It will be easy envugh 
to find titles for the new labor \ice 
chairmen but what their functions wil] 
be is anybody’s guess. 

Union officials have been unequivo- 
cal enough in saying what they want 
their WPB representatives to do. || hey 
want them to have the power to initiate 
and veto drafts of orders calling for 
industrial curtailment, concentration, 
and kindred matters. They want 
equal status in formulating WPB pol 
icy. They want, in the language of a 


C.1.O. communication addressed to 
Nelson, “‘to blast at bottlenecks created 
by the ‘profits as usual’ attitude of 


many of the officials loaned to the goy- 
ernment by big business.” 

e Fears and Hopes—Discomfited by a 
bull-in-a-china shop vision, some WPB 
officials are contemplating with dread 
the imminent moving in of union men. 
Most, however, are counting on Nelson 


| This conference ended with Donald 
Nelson promising more labor partici- 
pation in WPB and agreeing to con- 
sider the appointment of two union 
men to WPB vice-chairmanships. 
Seated (left to right), William Batt, 


deputy WPB chief; William Green, 
president of A.F.L.; Donald Nelson; 
and Philip Murray, C.I.O. president. 
Standing (left to right), George Mas- 


terson of A.F.L.’s Steamfitters; Clin- 
ton Golden of C.I.0.’s Steelworkers; 
Joseph Keenan, associate director of 
WPB’s labor division; Victor Keu- 
ther of C.I.0.’s Auto Workers; Joseph 
McDonagh, of A.F.L.’s Metal Trades 
Department; Frank Fenton, orgamza- 
tional director for A.F.L.; Wendell 
Lund, head of WPB’s labor division; 
and Philip Clowes, of WPB. 
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» make the newcomers smooth-working 
members Of the WPB team. To mini- 
nize divided loyalties, Nelson has al- 
«dy announced that his two new aides, 
cho will be nominated by the A.F.L. 

» C.1.O., must serve as em- 


, union payrolls. 

Silent about important plenary duties 

for his new associates, Nelson has an- 
ounced his decision to name a five- 
an committee composed of two labor 
aad two management representatives, 
sided over by an impartial chairman, 
that will direct activities of the nearly 
2000 labor-management plant produc- 
ton committees established under 
WPB sponsorship. 
+ Regional Representatives—He has also 
indicated that a labor representative will 
probably be assigned to each regional 
\PB office to help with the promotion 
of the plant production program. At 
what other points he will give union 
men authority is still unannounced. 

Elbowing itself into a new place on | 
WPB, organized labor has completely 
ignored the fact that it already has a 
{ull-time representative on the board. 
He is Wendell Lund who took Sidney 
Hillman’s place last May as head of the 
Labor Division. Not out of union ranks, 
lund, who came to Washington from 
the directorship of the Michigan State 
Unemployment Compensation, was put 
in his job by the A.F.L. and C.1.0. who 
couldn’t agree on a union official for 
the spot and picked Lund as a com- 
promise, 
eShorn of Most Powers—Quict, un- 
obtrusive, and a neophyte at Washing- 
ton politics, Lund did very little save 
take care not to offend his union spon- 
ors. His division was stripped of the 
most important of its functions when, 
imultaneously with his arrival, labor 
training and labor supply were taken 
away from it and given to the War 
Manpower Commission, and labor mor- 
ile became the concern of WPB’s pub- 
lic relations section. 

The labor advisory committee that 
he immediately asked the A.F.L. and 
CLO. to name had little to advise him 
on. When it became clear that his 
ofice gave them no influence over 
PB policy, the unions launched their 
campaign for full recognition and repre- 
entation. A pleasant enough man 
whose abilities have not yet had a real 
test, Lund may be tried out by Nelson 
in some other WPB post when the | 
appointment of two new labor vice- | 
chairmen makes his old job superfluous. | 


STUDY PLANT NURSERY NEEDS 


_Despite newspaper reports, Southern 
California aircraft plants have not ac- 
tually established day nurseries for chil- 
dren of women employees. The experi- 
ment may be undertaken by some of 
the larger firms after announcement of | 
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The Army-Navy “E” flying 
over the American Blower 
plants spurs us on to ever 
greater efforts in the produc- 
tion of (Fluid Drives) Hydrau- 
lic Couplings, Fans and Air 
Handling Equipment for the 
U. S. Army, U. S. Navy and 
U. S. Maritime Commission, as 
well as in the development and 
production of special equip- 
ment of a highly confidential 
nature, for the Armed Forces. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


LOW-COST GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 
and LIFE INSURANCE PLAN 
A Good-Will and Efficiency Builder for Any Size Company 


OFFERS THIS 


PROTECTION | 
To Employee and His Family_?™ 


* Hospital Expense in Case of 
Sickness 


* Hospital Expense in Case of 
Accident 


* Surgical Expense 


* Hospital Fees (Laboratory, 
etc.) 


* Maternity Confinement 
Expense 


* Compensation for Time Lost 
from Work 


* Loss of Life Through Accident 


* Loss of Life Through Natural 
Cause 


* Physical Dismemberment 


A SECURE WORKER 
iS A HAPPY WORKER 


— 


FACTORY, OFFICE, STORE GROUPS 


Unique North American Pian affords dependable financial 
help for Company Employees and their families in case of 
unexpected illness or accident. No group too small or too 
large to participate. Plan offers exceptional coverage for 
factory, office, shop and store groups. No age limit. No 
medical examination. Life Insurance optional. Inclusion of 
family optional. Premiums—only a few pennies a doy 
id by Employee. 


for details on introducing plan in 
Ne obligati 


np Ye 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Dept. 9-B, North American Bidg., Wilmington, Del. 
Please send complete details on Employee 


Stote 
(Attach coupon to business letterhead) 


at 
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Don’t Waste 
Raw Materials in 
UNCONTROLLED 

Stack Losses 


RECOVERY OF VALUES 
AIDS PRODUCTION 


==You can’t prevent the production of ™ 
dust—dust that may contain materials 
vital to production. But you can collect 
it and recover the values. At the same 
time you can increase your plant efh- 
ciency. How? Our engineers will be 
glad to give you the results of 35 years 
experience in the field of dust and fume 
control. Millions of dollars are being 
saved annually in individual plants. In 
every case an added source of revenue 
and an addition to our national raw 
material stock pile. 


. 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the 
Collection of Suspended Materials from Gases and Liquids 


1025 West Ninth Street, Los Angeles 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


PRECIPITATION COMPANY OF CANADA 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
For Plants on 
* 
a War Basis— 


S ei 


Electric and Hand Power 


HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Faster, better production can be stymied 
if materials are not readily handled from 
floor to floor. Let the skill and experience 
of Sedgwick engineers help you overcome 
any lifting or lowering problems you may 
now be facing. 


Correspondence Invited 
—— Established 1893 —— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dumb Waiters 
& Elevators 
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| the results of a survey initiated last week 

by the Aircraft War Production Council, 

the organization representing eight ma- 
| jor Southern California plane companies 
| (BW—Aug.1'42,p43).. The council's 
Committee of Industrial Relations set 
to work Sept. 2 with a group of women 
who act as counselors to women em- 
ployees in the larger plants to prepare 
questionnaires which will be distributed 
among workers to discover how many 
are mothers, the number of children 
who need day nursery care, and what 
kind of care they need, etc. Findings 
and recommendations will be issued to 
the eight plane companies comprising 
the council. 


Unions on the Air 


Labor in Seattle finds the 
broadcasts effective in building 
goodwill and in dissemination 
of their propaganda. 


Among American cities, Seattle long 
has been regarded as an important 
source of labor union trends. One war 
byproduct that cannot be overlooked in 

_ this connection is the now widespread 
| use of radio by unions in that Puget 

Sound city—today one of the nation’s 

top war centers (BW—Jun.20'42,p26). 

And other coast cities are taking up the 
idea. 
| @ Four Programs Now—Early in May, 
| the first of the regular union broadcasts 
was inaugurated. Now, there are four 
programs in the city that are sponsored 
by unions and which sérve public rela- 
tions and propaganda purposes. 

It was the Northwest Joint Council 
of Building Service Employes which 
began sponsorship of the first program 
on May 4. It is a weekly affair . . . 8 to 
8:15 p.m. on Monday evenings over 
KRSC, an independent 1,000-watt sta- 
_ tion which has become immensely pop- 
| ular in the Seattle area as a record and 
news outlet. 

The Building Service Employes’ 
broadcast is written and presented by 
Merwin Cole, editor of the union’s local 
newspaper. Its purpose is to further the 
cause of unionism by pointing out what 
unions are attempting to accomplish and 
by expounding union views on current 
issues. Each broadcast is transcribed 
and is sent to Portland, Ore., two hun- 
dred miles south of Seattle, for rebroad- 
casting. 

@eOne Without Propaganda—Mean- 
while, local Number 6 of this same 
union sponsors another program over 
KOL, the Mutual Broadcasting System's 
Seattle outlet. The KOL show is on five 
nights a week, Monday through Friday, 
from 6:30 to 6:45 p.m. It is in its sec- 
ond month under union sponsorship, 


although the same program, which is 


ANTI-FASCIST OR RED? 


In Washington to confer with U. § 
labor leaders, Vincente Toledan 
Mexican union chief, will be trving 
to get A.F.L and C.I.O. support for 
his newly organized Confederation o/ 
Latin-American Workers. Although 
he is supposed to have the tacit sup 
port of the Rockefeller Committe: 
and State Department in building ; 
Latin-American  anti-Fascist labor 
tront, conservative U. S. labor officials 
have been cool toward the whol 
project, fearing that Toledano is 3 
Communist and that his new organ 
ization may be run from Moscow. 


put on by Howard G. Costigan, news 
editor for KOL, has been on the air for 
several months. 

The purpose of the Costigan program 
is to serve as a straight public. relations, 
rather than a propaganda medium for 
the union. It is called “The People’s 
War . . . Reports from the Home 
Front.” The union enters in only as the 
commercial sponsor. 
© Boost Salvage Program—Most of those 
interviewed are government men, wal 
leaders of various kinds, business men, 
local officials and so on. Each interview 
is connected in some way with the wat 
effort in Seattle home front. For exam- 
ple, the program has been largely de 
voted to salvage during the past few 
weeks and is credited with having made 
a large-scale contribution. 

The other two union programs rn- 
ning currently are on KRSC. Once of 
them is sponsored by the Aeronautical 
Industrial District Lodge Number 751, 
which is made up of employees ot the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. in Seattle. ‘I lus 
program, presented every Monday and 
Friday at six p.m., was inaugurated Aug. 
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3, It is transcribed and rebroadcast over 
the same station at 11:15 a.m. on Tues- 
days and Saturdays for the benefit of 
swing-shift workers. Also it is rebroad- 
cast over KTBI in Tacoma. | 
e Highlighting Current Issues—The | 
Aeronautical union program also is an 
interview affair, featuring various union 
members and issues in which the union 
is interested at the moment. Right now, 
for example, the issue is wage increases. 

The fourth union-sponsored radio 
rogram in Seattle began on Aug. 24. 
t is presented on Mondays at 7:30 p.m. 
for fifteen minutes over KRSC and is 
sponsored by the Seattle Industrial 
Labor Union Council, which is a local 
amalgamation of C.1.O.’s. As yet, it has | 
not been on the air long enough to take 
a definite pattern. 


eSan Francisco Recruit—Newest con- | 


yert to the idea is the San Francisco Bay 
Area Joint Council of the Building Serv- 
ice Employees Union. It has initiated 
a series of 13 weekly half hour programs 
over KYA. The union will bring to the 
microphone speakers who will discuss 
“various phases of the war effort as they 


apply to civilians.”. The broadcasts do | 
not carry direct references to the union. | 


First broadcast Sept. 2 featured Wil- 

liam McFettridge, international presi- 
dent of the union and chairman of the 
salvage committee in the Chicago area 
who talked on salvage problems. 
e Kicked Off the Air?—Various C.1.0. 
gioups on the Coast have used the radio 
from time to time for direct propaganda 
purposes. A couple of years ago, the 
California State Council sponsored a 
series of programs written in the office 
of Harry Bridges, its president, reporting 
news of the day from the labor angle. 
They were discontinued amid charges 
rom local C.1.O. officials that “em- 
ployer interests” had closed the air 
waves to them. 

One of the most effective labor broad- 
casting efforts on the Coast was the 
“Your Daily Bread” series conducted 
daily by the Los Angeles C.1.0. locals 
over Station KFOX during the aggres- 


sive membership campaign put on in | 
Automobile | 


1940-41 by the Unite 
Workers to sign up aircraft workers 
(BW—Mar.14°42,p89). 


AUTO SERVICE IN WARTIME 


Worried over the drift of automobile 
mechanics throughout the country into 
arms plans and other work, the Office of 
Defense Transportation will enlarge, 
probably during October, a drive to 
stress the importance of service work to 
the service men themselves as well as 
to the public. 

ODT officials have met with groups 
representing the Automotive Council 
for War Production to draft the plan. 
A leaf was taken from the Nelson man- 
agement—labor drives in many plants, 
by designing a pin to be worn by the 
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@ Here’s the general purpose brush for industry today, 
the Osborn Master Wheel. Look at that uniform, dense, 
close-packed face. Hundreds of tough, hardworking 
wires in every square inch, and each one a separate 
cutting tool. 


The Master Wheel’s special type of construction 
puts the maximum number of wire-ends in the face— 
the actual working part of any brush. This means faster 
cutting, efficiency and longer life. That’s why thousands 
of war plants are cleaning scale, welding slag, heat- 
tint, rust and burrs from war products with Osborn 
Master Wheels. It’s the brush for the job in a rush. 


Type and size of wire varies with the job to be done, 
but the Osborn Master Wheel is made in all diameters 
from 4-inch to 15-inch. It’s available with adapters 
for any size arbor. 


This Osborn brush and hundreds of other types for 
every burring, cleaning and finishing application are doing 
yeoman’s service in war plants throughout the nation. 

For details of how to speed the cleaning and finish- 


ing of your war product, write today to The Osborn Man- 
ufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR 


INDUSTRY 
Labor @ 113 


\ 


Stationary Equipment Easily 
Made PORTABLE With 
EWC MOUNTINGS 


These strenvous days call for easy, flexible porta- 
bility of all types of mochinery. Just tell us the size 
and weight of the unit, and the likely speed and road 
conditions. Our yeors of engineering experience 
will assure you of sound, practical aid in developing 
an efficient mounting—wheels, axles, tongue, springs, 
etc, Write today. No obligation. 


Electric Wheel Co., Dept. BW, Quincy, Ill. 


| mechanics, emphasizing the part they 


are playing in the war effort by “keep- 
ing ‘em rolling”. Automobile dealers 
throughout the country will also dis- 
play posters and banners, according to 
the outline of the program as now con- 
stituted. And both the dealers and their 
service men will sign pledge cards prom- 
ising to do their best. 

Coincidentally, it was pointed out 
that in July, a selective service directive 
listing occupations which provide 
grounds for occupational deferment in- 
cluded auto service work among 33 
other categories. It was felt that pub- 
licizing of this fact might serve to stop 


| the drift of mechanics away from the 
| garages into war plants. 
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Lease 


COST PER UNIT 


AKER TRUCK PUT IN SERVICE 


1. REDUCING RENT COST 

By tiering in warehouse and by put- 
ting every foot of space in plant and 
yard to use, Baker Trucks cut rent 
costs, and often eliminate need for 
plant expansion. 


2. CUTTING MACHINE AND LABOR COSTS 


They can step up rate of output per 
man and per machine in most plants. 


3. CUTTING HANDLING COSTS 


Cost of moving materials is a defi- 
nite part of production cost and can 
be reduced substantially. 


4. CUTTING SPOILAGE COSTS 


Smooth and efficient operation of 
Baker Trucks reduces damage to 
materials in the plant and in transit. 


* 


+ 


5. CUTTING TIME COSTS 

General reduction in production 
cost can be effected by saving man- 
hours from raw material to deliv- 
ered product, by handling with 
Baker Trucks. 


6. CUTTING LOSS OF TIME THROUGH 
ACCIDENTS 


By eliminating heavy, hazardous 
manual lifting, they improve plant 
safety and reduce costly accidents 
to man-power. 


7. CUTTING DIE HANDLING COSTS 
The changing of dies, patterns and 
other machine equipment is speeded 
with Baker Trucks. Handling and 
storing these items are also done 
more efficiently. 


* 


The BAKER Material Handling Engineer Can Help You 


He knows how to bring your mate- 
rial handling to maximum effi- 
ciency, speeding plant production 
and cutting manufacturing costs to 
a minimum. He is at your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of the Baker Raulang Company 
2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 


Bore 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Pirating? Where? 
Tool and die labor crisis in 


Detroit fades to insignificance in 
light of cold statistics, and the 
big freezing conference is off. 


Widespread worry over pirating of 

skilled tool and die workers ii: [De. 
troit’s arms industry (BW—Aug.2?'42 
p76) has turned into abrupt embarras, 
ment during the last few days. \ sy: 
vey of more than 100 plants disclos 
virtually no evidence of abnorma quit 
rates in the shops. 
e Huddle Postponed—The results of the 
survey were immediate. The War Pro 
duction Board, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the National Wa; 
Labor Board had scheduled a_ joint 
meeting for Sept. 8 with some 70) 
companies. The meeting has been 
postponed and chances of a new dat 
being set for the powwow appeat vague 
indeed. 

The piracy of skilled manpower has 

been a moot subject in Detroit since 
February, and the resulting discussion 
has had _ nationwide _ repercussions- 
which accounts for the current plenti- 
tude of red faces. 
@ How It Started—As nearly as the mat- 
ter can be analyzed today, labor sources 
first focused attention on the situation 
The U.A.W.-C.1.O. was especially volu 
ble in declaring that piracy was so sever 
that the government should take im 
mediate steps toward stabilizing wages 
as a means of preventing interplant mi 
grations. Stabilizing, obviously, meant 
raising lower-level wages. 

As a result of this to-do, Sidney Hill 
man visited Detroit in February and 
held several conferences with industrial 
ists and labor leaders, and with local 
government employment officials. No 
progress of consequence was mad 
toward clearing up wage differentials 
between “independent” job shops and 
“captive” shops belonging to and oper- 
ating in the large factories. This dif 
ferential, said labor, lay at the root of 
the problem. 
eA Rising Chorus—Shortly thereafter, 
Washington alarm over the general em 
ployment situation led to formation of 
the War Manpower Commission. fu 
ther study was given the Detroit situa 
tion. Some industrialists joined the 
chorus, discussing the “piracy” they had 
read about, but which, luckily, had not 
struck their own plants. Ado about 
nothing was enlarging steadily. 

Then came the announcement of the 
Sept. 8 meeting. One group of auto- 
motive companies, wanting to hav« all 
the facts at hand for this meeting, made 
a survey of quits by months from July. 
1941, through July, 1942. It was the 
filing of this report in Washington 
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which led to cancellation of what had 
been a well-advertised meeting. 

¢ 118 Plants Surveyed—The report cov- 
ered 118 plants spread over 13 states, 
including 35 in Detroit and 21 others in 
outlying Michigan. During the 1941 
months covered, the average number of 
quits ran around 2% per month. ‘This 
var the proportion had risen to about 
3% on an average, but this was still 
vell below the “worry point” of this 
particular group of employers. 

' These employers pointed out that 
masmuch as the survey included quits 
for all purposes, including drafting and 
death, the number which might be 
cused by piracy appeared inconse- 
quential. 

¢Small Shops’ Turnover—This condi- 
tion, however, does not necessarily pre- 


\ail throughout the entire tool and die | 
In fact, associations of the | 


industry. 
maller shops are developing consider- 


ably higher quit figures in surveys now | 


in progress. The inference is that these 
maller shops are hiring men from each 
other, and are having little success in 
attracting workers from the larger places, 


where the records of seniority built up | 
through past employment outweigh, in | 


workers’ minds, the momentary advan- 
tages of a few cents’ differential in pay 
rates. 

This conclusion would appear to up- 
set the union contention that the inde- 
pendent job shops, with somewhat 
higher pay rates, are siphoning men 
away from the so-called “captive” 
shops. 
¢ Flocking to Detroit?—Also interesting 
in the survey is the fact that the quit 
rates in Michigan plants seem somewhat 
higher in proportion than in plants out- 
ide of the state. This would disprove 
the general belief that skilled men are 
flocking to Detroit in quest of the higher 
wages reported paid there. 

What will happen now on wage stab- 


lization in the tool and die industry in | 
the automotive sector is anyone’s guess. | 
Officials of one trade association, com- | 
prising mainly small shops where em- | 
ploye filching seems to be pronounced, | 


confess that there is little further action 
they can take as a group to solve their 
problem. 

*New Shops a Problem—These em- 
ployers feel they might be able to set 
up a code among their own members, 
were it not for the fact that new shops 
ae constantly entering the field, hiring 
men, and inviting reprisals. 

Other groups representing the larger 
‘hops are not as interested as they were 
a month ago, before the survey they 
made was contemplated. Labor can be 
‘xpected to continue to press the issue, 
in hope of stabilizing wages at higher 
levels, but whether these arguments 
will attract support in government 
circles in the light of the not-as-bad-as- 


painted situation is a question which 


cannot be answered today. 
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DELTA DESIGN 


Always Offers You These Advantages 


Low First Cost 

Low Maintenance Cost 

Economical Operation 

Reduced Labor Costs 

Greater Flexibility 
Portability 

The Complete DELTA-Milwaukee line 
consists of low-cost, high-quality Drill 
Presses, Cut-Off Machines, Grinders, 


Abrasive Finishing Machines, Sows, 
Lothes, Jointers and Shapers. 
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SEND FOR “TOOLING TIPS” 


Write for this practical shop 
bulletin showing how other 
manufacturers are taking advan- 
tage of the many features of 
DELTA-Milwaukee machines. 
Also for latest complete catalox. 
Yhe Delta Manufacturing Com- 
Ran’ 967 E. Vienna Avenue, 
ilwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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a woman to lift up to two thou- 

sand pounds with no appreciable 
effort. It makes it possible for women, 
boys and older men to take their 
places in the production line and in 
other jobs from which manual lifting 
would otherwise exclude them. With a 
*“Budgit’ no strength is wasted on lift- 
ing—all energy goes into production. 


A electric ‘Budgit’ Hoist enables 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, §00, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
$iig up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MA XWELL 


Ml 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


WANTED 


Works manager for well re- 
garded Pacific Northwest plant 
employing approximately 500 
people in the design and con- 
struction of marine equipment 
and other machinery. Must be 
familiar with production plan- 
ning and machine shop prac- 
tice. Familiarity with welding 
and iron and steel foundry 
practice. Starting salary $10,- 
000 per year. State experience 
qualifications, age, income for 
each of last ten years and 
other pertinent information. 


P-322 Business Week 
68 Post St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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U.O.P.W.’s Gain 


White collar union points 


“to strides made in organizing of 


employees in insurance, motion 
picture, and other fields. 


Opening this week end in Albany, 
N. Y., the fourth convention of 
C.1.0.’s United Office and Professional 
Workers brings together 300 delegates 
who claim to represent 42,000 office 
employees in what is the nation’s larg- 
est union of white collar workers. 

@ IT'wo-Year Gain—With the bulk of 
their new members in New York City 
and Detroit, U.O.P.W. boasts a growth 
of 21,000 members, and 133 added 
firms under contract, since its last na- 
tional meeting two years ago. Its most 
important organizational strides were 
made in insurance companies, motion 
picture offices, book and magazine pub- 


_ lishing enterprises, and financial insti- 
| tutions. 


| @ Other Insurance Firms—A 


The union’s largest single achieve- 

ment was the signing of a state-wide 
contract in July covering 4,000 indus- 
trial insurance agents of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. in New York (BW 
—May30'42,p61). It has filed petitions 
asking for collective bargaining elec- 
tions for Prudential employees in 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and New 
Jersey. 
] national 
contract with the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. was another 
U.O.P.W. trophy, and _ negotiations 
are now in progress to_draft an agree- 
ment to cover 2,100 New York City 
agents of Metropolitan Life. 

Other insurance firms having contrac- 
tual relations with U.O.P.W. include 
the Boston Mutual, Pennsylvania Mu- 
tual, Pioneer Beneficial, Home Life, and 
Progressive Quaker City. 

U.O.P.W. moved into the movie in- 
dustry in a big way in mid-summer 
when it signed agreements with 
Loew’s, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Col- 
umbia, 20th Century-Fox, and R.K.O.- 
Radio Pictures, covering 1,500 home 


| office employees in New York City. 
| Labor board elections will be held at 


| U.O.P.W.’s 


request in Paramount, 


| United Artists, and other Manhattan 


film exchanges. 
ein Direct Mail a direct 
mail firms that the union has under 


contract are R. L. Polk & Co. in De- 


| troit and the companies belonging to 


the Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion which employ about 4,000 in New 
York. 

Every newsstand and news vending 
chain in the Greater New York area is 
now operating under closed shop con- 
tracts with U.O.P.W. Editorial and 
shipping department employees of 


book publishing firms and clerk: ing 
salespeople in chain book stores sive 
the union a firm foundation in \¢ey 
York City. Its Wall Street penct: tion 
is confined largely to several tit! anq 
guaranty companies, although it has 
local units in a number of bro}: rage 
houses. 


In miscellaneous fields, U.O Pp \ 
has won recognition and contr.ctyal 
standing in such companies as Gy jira] 
Motors (a Chicago subsidiary pant). 


Spencer Kellogg in Newark, and \erco 
Nordrstom in Oakland, Calif. 

e@ Methods of Organizing—The ::cth 
ods U.O.P.W. uses in organizing white 
collar workers are in no wise dis 
tinguishable from those employed by 
C.1.O. units appealing to manual! labor. 
ers. If anything, the office workers 
union tactics have more of a “class 
angle” than those used by the bette: 
known C.L.O. affiliates. U.O.P.\\. off 
ers an official explanation for thi 

“White collar workers,” according to 

the union propaganda “have a much 
more pronounced ‘boss _ psychology 
than the worker who wears overalls 
They have to be taught that the most 
important difference between them and 
other wage earners is that a white collar 
job usually pays less money. They 
have to learn that their economic in 
terests are best served, not by currying 
favor with the boss, but by organizing 
with their fellow office employees in a 
strong union.” 
@ Leftist Orientation—Another explana 
tion than this official one is frequently 
applied to U.O.P.W.’s “class approach” 
to its field, but it is one which is hotly 
denied by the union's leaders. ‘This 1s 
that U.O.P.W. has a clearly leftist 
orientation. 

Its record on national and _interna- 
tional issues is cited to show that it has 
never deviated from the twisting Com- 
munist Party line on isolationism, war, 
Roosevelt, and a second front. 


Alcoa Crisis Cools 


Two locals, accounting for 
over half of employees, serve 
notice that they won't strike in 


defiance of NWLB order. 


Internal union politics, usually a dis: 
ruptive influence contributing to strikes 
and labor unrest, operated in_ reverse 
last week and drew most of the fever 
out of a threatening dispute which 1n- 
volved the Aluminum Co. of America, 
the C.1.O., and the federal government. 
e Zonarich’s Threat—Nicholas Zonarich, 
president of C.1.0.’s Aluminum Work- 
crs, empowered by a membership et- 
erendum (BW-—Sep.5’42,p34) to reject 
an award of the National War Labor 
Board, told Alcoa and the government 
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sthe had authority to call a strike un- 
., NWLB decision against increases 
- Alcoa employees was set aside. 


put Zonarich was put on the spot by 
» local officials of his union who have 


jded an anti-Zonarich faction. ‘The 7 Ow E it 
iman of the New Kensington de- 
bed that Zonarich’s strike threat was 
<tinctly “unpatriotic,” harmful to war WILL WI! wy 


eduction and morale. He said that his And there is no greater con- 
oy at New Kensington “would never . tributor of POWER than the 
sent to a strike.” 3 ary ny Motors Corporation, 
a ‘ hs : * which has been consistently pro- 
pissent in Tennessee—Zonarich re ducing POWER for 42 years. 


rted by promising that he would carry CONTINENTAL POWER so faver- 
fight “for a deserved wage increase | | ity tans Gs wae’ eune 
, successful conclusion.” But before . RED SEAL POWER, is now proving 
could do anything about it, the busi- . its effectiveness for the Army, 
s agent for the local at Alcoa (Tenn.), : Navy, Marine and Air Forces. 

ste to NWLB that “‘it is the distinct 3 Lontinental Motors Corporation 
jief of the leadership of this local | MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

ion that a directive order of the War | 
spor Board cannot be rejected.” 

Thus the local leaders of more than 
if of Alcoa’s 30,000-odd employees 
»j announced that they wouldn't strike | 
4 Washington officials relaxed. 


ARD TOLD TO RAISE PAY 


The National War Labor Board this 
ck unanimously ordered a 5¢-an-hour 
age increase for approximately 6,800 
splovees of Montgomery Ward & 
»,, Chicago. The company has chal- 
sed the NWLB’s jurisdiction even 
hear the case, contending that it is 
tin war production or distribution 
d that, therefore, its labor relations 
) not affect the war effort. So the 
WLB has held up action on C.1.O. 
mands for union and job security to 
pat the company’s reaction to the 
age order. 
The 5¢ wage boost was approved by 
be board after it had been recom- 
ended unanimously by a panel con- 
sting of Lloyd K. Garrison, University 
Wisconsin law school dean; Joseph 
Miller, industry representative; and 
‘liam A. Hanscom, representing 
bor. That amount, said the panel, was 
“practical application” of NWLB’s 
ttle Steel formula, which placed a 
ling of 15% on wage increases to 
er added living costs between Jan. 1, 
#l,and May, 1942. 
The C.1.0.’s United Retail, Whole- 
¢ and Department Store Employees 
America, Local No. 20, had asked a 
¢an-hour wage boost. The company 
opposed any general wage increase, 
tending that “the wage rates now 
ng paid are in line with Ward's pol- 
i pay wages as high or higher than GUARDIAN OF TOP-SPEED PRODUCTION 
= See oe Se operas a: the TO DEFEAT ENEMIES OF LIBERTY 


mmaaed oH pi 
emcee co oe ee Seach @ Safeguarding industrial property has been a major function of sturdy aint aonan! 
y, company president, and Samuel Page Fence since J. Wallace Page originated woven wire fence in 1883, and | 4) the Pare mille, 
blchek. CI } se reg wa d. had failed founded the company which has been a leader in important fence develop- | ™". machines ond 
bring ssitaties a. ‘ ments. Safeguarding the fence investment through localized, responsible en- | a» oi/-ou- schedule 
agreement, and the panel “re- : : , for production of 
‘tantly concluded that the contro- — ey ey. contend whe , a ace More thon 100 fence 10. protec 
Dass ‘ me actory-trained, long-experienced local firms which own their own plants, | an!» wortine on 
— comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Heedquarters: Monessen, Penn, (om | 

. PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 


as wor needs cut into 
business 
personnel? 


Many men are 
facing a sudden 
need to take hold 
of added execu- 
tive problems and 
duties, as people 
in their offices 
are called to gov- 
ernment services. 
Here are books 
to help you in 
meeting this situation—giving quick access 
to fundamentals and practices that promote 
executive efficiency. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the know!l- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


correspondence on & more 


@ How to organize a 
economical and effective 


single department or & 


whole business pian basis. 

and control its workings 

‘ . provide and main- @ How to lay out a 
tain the most happy and workable approach to 


efficient personnel. 

@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 
° . where and how to 
get money . how to 
utilize it... how to keep 
the business in sound fi- 
nancial condition. 

@ How to reduce credit 


losses handle the 
important elements of 
credit policy. . . modern- 
ize your collection system 


. « write better letters 
. Put the company’s 


marketing methods .. . 
improve the sales organi- 
zation . . . develop pro- 
motion ideas . . . stimu- 
late results in any of the 
several avenues of mar- 
keting. 


@ How to do more work 
yourself . . . gonserve 
and direct your energies 
. . » and how to handle 
scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed as- 
pects of these important 
fields of business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
problems, use them as you would after purchase. 
If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ examina 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.90, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment wr-te 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


BD cco ccccdvedicuctecesecotcsedesecduecessece 
Address peksapenqnseseuées ce 


City and State 


S 
Position 


Company nedewscdsiticndéabenenel BW-9-12-42 
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That Victory Tax 


Senate committee’s plan to 
slap 5% levy on individuals’ in- 
comes bars sales or spending 
taxes, tops revenue goal. 


Decisions of the Senate Finance 

Committee this week spell trouble for 
individual taxpayers, but they make cor- 
porate income prospects look a shade 
brighter. Apparently the committee has 
decided that any further increases in 
1942 taxes must come directly out of 
the individual’s hide instead of from 
corporations. 
e Above Treasury Goal—Adoption of 
new levies on individuals like the extra 
5% tax on gross income, tentatively ap- 
proved by the committee this week, who 
add another $3,500,000,000 to the esti- 
mated yield of the revenue bill. ‘This 
Victory Tax gives the committee a bill 
that will raise even more than the ‘T'reas- 
ury goal of $8,700,000,000 in additional 
revenue. Hence there will be tempta- 
tion to go back and tighten up corporate 
taxes at the last minute as the House 
Ways and Means Committee did when 
the Treasury put on the pressure for 
more revenue. 

As it stands now, the Senate program 
sets the same rates for corporation in- 
come taxes as the House bill (BW-—-Sep. 
5°42,p15)—combined normal and_ sur- 
tax of 45%, excess profits tax of 90%— 
but it provides several relief provisions 
designed to take out a little of the sting. 
After the war, corporations will be en- 
titled to a refund equal to 10% of the 
surtaxes and excess profits taxes they 
have paid. In the meantime, companies 
saddled with heavy fixed obligations can 
get a tax exemption running up to 40% 
of the amounts they use for debt repay- 
ment. These deductions are charged 
against the postwar credits of the com- 
panies making them. 

The committee also decided to put a 

flat limit of 80% on the effective tax 
rate applicable to a company’s income. 
Object is to help war producers who did 
such a small business before the war that 
most of their income now would be sub- 
ject to the 90% excess profits rate. 
e Could Have Been Worse—Corpora- 
tion executives shudder at the thought 
of meeting their tax bills next year, but 
many think that under present proposals 
they would make out about as well as 
they could hope. The Treasury wanted 
a 55% normal and surtax rate, and at 
one time the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee proposed a 94% excess profits 
tax with no refund. 


To individual taxpayers, how eye; 
committee’s Victory Tax was a y; 
surprise, like the breakneck Op it 
roller coaster that comes just when y 
think the ride is finished. l axpa 
were already wondering how they og 
scrape up the extra $3,000,000,000 ¢ 
levied on them under the reduced 
emptions and sharply increased surt 
of the House bill. For many, a 5% 
on gross income is not just the stray 
the camel’s back; it is quite a load 
itself. 

@ Refunds Are Promised—As Chair 
George of the Finance Committee p 


posed it, the 5% Victory ‘lax wo 
apply to all income above $l2 ay ry 
l'axpayers could claim no exemptions a 


deductions as they can on the regu 
income tax. Married or single, yw; 
earner or bondholder, everyone wo 
pay 5% of his gross income over $6 
a year. 

After the war taxpayers would gef be 
refund of part of the tax, the amou 
depending on marital status and deper 


ency. A single person would get b A“ 
either 25% of the tax or $500, whiff unfit: 
ever was smaller; a married man coy longes 


claim 40% or $1,000. For each deperii ing ce 
ent a taxpayer would be entitled tof this s 


refund of 2% of the tax or $100, whigf near 

ever was smaller. “Wal 
e Buy Bonds, Save Taxes—T'o encour: burgh 
private saving and allow for fixed obligif its ple 
tions, taxpayers could deduct in Th 


vance from their Victory ‘l’ax bills thai west 
amounts used to meet life insurance pa found 


miums, or to pay off debts, or to bg enoug 
war bonds. ‘These deductions woul before 
come out of the postwar refund, aij pressi 


they could not exceed the amount @ of re 


the credit. paid ¢ 

Wherever collection at the sour penny 
was practical, the new tax would Jj more 
withheld by the paying agent and tum@_ To 
over to the Treasury. Any part of tM Histo 
tax not collected at the source wou bank’ 
fall due along with the regular incom date | 
tax. tution 


Object is to put taxes more neal Wilk 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, a_ probiqgi™ time, 
that has been bothering the coi las tl 
mittee since it tentatively rejected Of 
Rum! plan for moving the tax cog caim 
ahead one year (BW —Sept.5’42,p15). Bi was t 
e That Spending Tax—Heavy as |t §j make 
the 5% gross income tax would poi wars ; 
ably be easier on individuals than % 
spending tax (page 124) which t 
‘Treasury suddenly produced last we 
and tried to sell to the committee (8 
—Sep.5’42,p15). Economists still ¢ 
agree as to how much of the spenc 
tax would be a true tax, how much co 
pulsory savings, and how much a poli 
cal move designed to silence demal 
for a retail sales tax. Most of thd 


nk, h 
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AFTER 130 YEARS 


A “For Rent” sign provides an 
unfitting epitaph for Pittsburgh’s 
longest and most illustrious bank- 
ing career. Spiritually interred in 
this smoke begrimed Parthenon 
near the tag end of the city’s 
“Wall Street” the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, National Assn., has taken 
its place in history. 

The first banking institution 
west of the Alleghenies, it was 
founded in 1810, waxing strong 
enough to survive many a Crisis 
iefore being laid low by the de- 
pression in 1931. After 10 years 
of receivership, the bank finally 
paid off its depositors to the last 
penny, with interest, a total of 
more than $50,000,000. 

To the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society go many of the 
bank’s records, some of which 
date back to 1812 and the insti- 
tution’s founders, Judge William 
Wilkins and associates. In their 
time, Pittsburgh’s population was 
less than 5,000. 

Of particular note is historians’ 
claim that the Bank of Pittsburgh 
was the only institution able to 
make specie payments through all 
wars and monetary crises. 


nk, however, that its yield of $6,- 
000,000 qualifies it as the senalen | 

pposal vet made. 

Most surprising feature of the Treas- 
‘ campaign for a spending tax was 
‘etary Morgenthau’s sudden about- 
on the subject of compulsory sav- 
. Ever since war financing got under 
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THE MOST 
THRILLING SEA STORY 
OF THE WAR... 


Read the account of Lieut. Bulkeley’s 
Weldwood PT boats as told by 


his own men in the 


September Reader’s Digest 


WELDWOOD MADE IT POSSIBLE 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 
World's Largest Producer of Plywood 
wood’s GOOD... 
ell )w00 a. 


IS BETTER 


Weldwood is the family name of plywood products made by United States Plywood Corporation 


-* 
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BE SURE IT’S 


HoT DIP 


GALVANIZED 


Shows you how to get better rust protec- 
tion for less money. Every manufacturer 
or user of steel products should have a 
copy. Write to American Hot Dip Gal- 
vanizers Association, Inc., Pittsburgh, Po. 


Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.c per share 


(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
37!/,¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable Sept. 


30, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1942. 


E. A. BaILey 


Treasurer 


September 1, 1942 


@ Redeeming each week's Business Week 
from your old post office doesn’t cost 
much ... but it’s a nuisance. 
With a late copy you miss that useful, 
sharp edge-on-the-news. And a Business 
Week stranded where you used to live is 
no help to you at all. 
So, if you're going to stage a change of 
address... 
Make sure Business Week continues to 
come to you on time. 
Just fill out the coupon be- . 
low and forward it to us. 


Circulation Dept., Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please change my address. 
i nO LS! AO BS 
OLD ADDRESS.. 
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THE MARKETS 


On Sept. 1, the New York Stock Ex- 
change inaugurated an experiment when 
it reduced the trading unit from 100 to 
10 shares for a list of inactive—and 
mostly high priced—issues. ‘The an- 
nounced purpose was to see whether 
specialists would be able to make closer 
markets if they no longer had to buy or 
sell 100 shares each time they moved. 
It was another of several efforts to keep 
business from drifting to the over-the- 
counter market from the exchange floor. 
e@ A Gain of 41%—The first full 54-day 
trading week under the new system 
ended Sept. 8. How well the plan has 
fulfilled its objectives can be seen by a 
glance at the figures. In the four wecks 
ended Aug. 8 (the last four calendar 
weeks before the plan was officially an- 
nounced on Aug. 11) a total of 12,800 
shares in the 16 issues changed hands— 
an average of exactly 200 shares an issue 
a week. In the 54 trading days from 
Sept. 1 through Sept. 8, 4,510 shares 
were sold, an average of 282 shares per 
issue for the week, and a gain of 41% 
over the earlier period. 

But this is by no means the whole 
story. Three of the 16 issues have al- 
ways been fairly active—even in 100 
share lots. For the other 13, total trad- 


573%. 


Sept. 8, 


and sales were made in tve on 
one of the six days. 

The other major hope for the plan, ; 
mentioned above, was that th 
ists would be able to make closer 
kets now that they were able + 
on ten-share lots. This hope 
been more than satisfactorily realized 
® Closing the Spread—On Monday, Ay 
31, the last day before the nc 7 
went into effect, only 3 of the 16 iss 
traded, and the average spread 
the closing bid-and-asked prices on th 
entire list was 3.18 points. On 
12 of the 16 traded, 
average closing bid-asked spread for thg 
list was only 1.36 points—a decrease 9 
That means the over-the-count 
boys now have only $1.36 a share ma 
gin within which to do business instead 
of more than $3 earlier. 

The odd-lot dealers, who face the 
loss of some of the business which thd 
Exchange stands to gain under the new 
system, are heartily in favor of the plan 
They point out their real profits comd 
from active issues such as General Mo 
tors or U. S. Steel, that much of thei 
business in inactives is done at a loss, 
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ing for the four-week period ended Aug. This Week Month ture 
8 was 6,300 shares—an average of 121 Week Ago Ago Ago tee n 
shares per issue per week. Sales in the Stocks ‘ t 
first week of the new plan 2,520 shares. Industrial 88.2 87.6 865 | a 

This is an average of 194 shares per Railroad 27.2 26.8 26.2 ig, th 
issue for the week, a gain of 60%. Utility 29.9 30.0 29.7 4.7me ta 
@ More Appearances—Furthermore, un- Bonds _ : astics 
der the old 100-share lot plan, individual Industrial ...109.6 108.9 108.3 1055Hiire 
issues among the 16 often went for sev- ag +--+ 86.0 85.8 84.5 Smit 

. ° : ility .105.1 104.7 103.7 1076 
eral consecutive weeks without a single U. S Govt..110.3 1104 1105 ll dgmpales 


trade. In the first week of the new 
trading unit, every one of the 16 traded 
on at least two of the six possible days, 
all but one sold on at least three days, 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


government 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Morgenthau has sworn by the vol- 
‘wv system of bond sales, refusing to 
-of any plan that involved compul- 
or strong inducement to savings 
y_Jul.18’42,p15). Then last week 
appeared before the Finance Com- 
ee to present a plan that had all the 
inguishing features of forced savings. 
over, he offered it “with the pro- 
9 conviction that it must be done.” 
g¢—And Up—The ‘Treasury's pro- 
| for a spending tax actually consists 
so taxes, both applying to income 
t 15 spent but not to income that is 
4. The first tax, a flat 10% would 
on-all income spent by a single per- 
in excess Of $500 or by a married 
on in excess of $1,000. This would 
ii about $4,500,000,000. After the 
it would be returned in full to the 
avers. 
1 addition to the flat 10% tax on 
nding, the Treasury asked a gradu- 
{ surtax, ranging from 10% on the 
$1,000 above certain deductions to 
; on all spending above $10,000. 
is tax would not be refunded. 
Vhat’s “Too Complicated”—Econ- 
ists liked the spendings tax approach, 
most experts felt that rates proposed 
the Treasury were far too stiff to be 
ctical unless the existing income tax 
cture was modified. Finance com- 
tee members turned the plan down 
hout a dissenting vote. For one 
ng, they said, it was too complicated. 
i¢ tax experts quoted that remark 
tically when they sat down to 
re out the Victory Tax plan the 
mittee adopted. 


Biles tax advocates were bitterly dis- | 


pointed to see the Finance Commit- 
winging toward a gross income levy. 
ey contend that Senator George's 
posal simply piles a new burden on 
same old group of taxpayers. ‘The 
tion danger, so the sales taxers 
¢, does not come from this income 
up; it comes from the bottom group, 
ich has received the largest part of 
nt increases in national income. 
imply adds to the troubles of the 
idle income class. 


ARCE MATERIALS 


1a full-page table published last 
« (BW—Sep.5’42,p43) to give read- 
the latest revision of the War Pro- 
tion Board’s report on the relative 
city of raw materials, a printing 
‘resulted in the placing of 14 of 
listed raw materials in the wrong 
up so that they were represented as 
ng in an adequate supply. 

hese 14 should be counted in Group 
» “materials of which the supplies 
inadequate for war and most essen- 
uses”: sulphur chlorides, talc (stea- 
, tantalum, teak, tin, toluol and 
Hatives, tung oil, tungsten, tungsten 
ide, urea, vanadium, wrought iron, 
*, Zinc oxide (French). 
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“STRAIGHT LINE’ stoduclion 


IN NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY'S NEW DENVER PLANT 


Tue new streamlined one-story plant of the National Bis- 
cuit Company at Denver is a revolutionary development in 
the baking industry, following the trend to regular “assem- 
bly line” production. Raw materials enter one end of 
the plant—finished products come out the other. 


Engineered throughout for peak efficiency, it was logical 
that Carey Insulations should be utilized for their high 
efficiency in conserving heat and fuel. Steam and hot water 
lines are insulated with Carey 85% Magnesia; cold water 
piping with Carey Perfecto Woolfelt. 


Carey Insulations meet every service requirement from 
sub-zero to 2500°F. They offer greater resistance to break- 
age—greater permanence; effect fuel savings that normally 
pay back their cost in a year or less. Whatever your insu- 
lation needs, you can depend on Carey for satisfaction. For 
details, address Dept. 29. 


Dependable Products Since 1873 @ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. 0. 
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Silver Skirmish 
Slow to react to pinch ord. ble 
trade now explores new ay 
nues for metal. Emergency co 
mittee formed at Providence. 
When WPB restricted use of fore; the 
silver late in July, those industric 
fected by the move hardly could @. th 
heard. In little more than 2 moni coy 


the seriousness of the move )ias ny their 
a deep impression (BW —Sep.5'42.)4 iq if 


and now all means of obtaining mq) on 
metal are being explored by jewe ‘imps 
makers, watchcase manufacturers, {oy by 
tain pen and pencil manufacturers, ¢ gai 
| troplaters, and photoengravers. ot ti 
| Largest movement aimed at priglhicton 
| loose silver from the restricted list walliihe b: 
| announced last week when the SMh at 
| ver Users’ Emergency Committee wiles o 
formed in Providence, R. I. Membdiibnd c 
| ship includes 19 trade organization the 
most of which feel that all measures {fs hav 
| keeping the so-called nonessential cof} me 
| sumers of silver in the picture have » treng 
| been adopted. | min 
ie Congressional Action Sought—Chaiifor u: 
man William G. Thurber of Providen@iisrante 
minced no words in declaring the (ibur o 
jective of the committee as being “We on 


turn the torch of public opinion on ti. 
silver situation and demand of ( 
| gress that the question of hoarding sih 
be faced.” Recently Secretary Morge 
thau asserted that the ‘Treasury | 
stocks of 2,900,000,000 oz. of silver, 
which 1,550,000,000 oz. is a reser 
against silver certificates. No new p 
chase of foreign silver has been made! 
the Treasury since November, !94I. 
With so much silver around it 1s 1 
easy for those deprived of the met’ Hy, 
follow government reasoning. ‘he g0 #: ‘ 
ernment has loaned some 40,000 tons| rz 
silver to industry to be rolled into es 
trical conductors. Under existing 
that is about all the Treasury can 
to help the situation. To divert dom4 
tic metal into industry, delivery of new 
mined domestic 77.11 silver to 
‘Treasury has been postponed. 
e Trade Plans Checkup—Hoping ' 
some modification of the conservat 
order, the trade organization of jews 
manufacturers in the New York arc 
surveying existing stocks of foreign SI If y 
and estimating how much _ will Hi ye . 
needed to fill Christmas orders. Indq... 
try and the arts in the U.S. and Can tha; 
used about 80,000,000 oz. in 1941, ™Bvcath 
use 100,000,000 this year. Silver Piiime « 
duction on the western hemisphere rial 
roughly 200,000,000 oz. a yeat, ‘-Tiithe p 
, of world production. 
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»d-or What? 


yw that our side has begun to land 
, blows in this war as well as parry 
, we are beginning to look for 
sive war On many fronts. 
yt if our Offensives are to spell vic- 
rather than disaster, they will have 
pegin far back of the beachheads that 
ie established by the fighting men. 
the ultimate base of every success- 
ofensive lies in the factories, the 
ps, the offices, the homes of America 
herever American men and women 
their lives and do their work. 
nd if we all are to do our parts we 
| have to get a new conception of 
importance of time—a new yard- 
by which to measure the value of 
: gained, the cost of time lost. 
or time is the essential ingredient 
ictory. Every one knows that is true 
the battlefield. The Marines on the 
ch at Tulagi, the Commandos in the 
ets of Dieppe, had to make every 
pd count. Those of us who have 
i the accounts of those stirring ac- 
ps have raced, and sweat, and gasped 
men-who spent their last ounce 
trength to make the most of every 
| minute. What a travesty it would 
for us to take their supreme efforts 
granted and forget to duplicate them 
pur own jobs. We must set a new 
eon time, at home as well as at the 


nt. 
ae ° = 


othing brings war home like the 
alty lists. When we begin to think 
pur sons, our friends, and the grocer’s 
as killed, maimed or prisoners, war 
ins to take on personal significance. 
¢ then, perhaps, we may find a new 
istick by which to measure the im- 
tance of time. 
Vhat I am trying to say is this: Every 
th, every day, every hour of war 
‘a certain amount in property de- 
ved, in human energy perverted to 
tuctive ends, and above all, in com- 
‘ killed or maimed. 
et there be no mistake about that. 
r hour of war exacts it toll in 
|, havoc, and human woe. That 
+ ies we can end it only by 
ing the war, ‘And as we contemplate 
even more frightful costs of defeat, 
can mean only by winning the war. 
the price we must pay to win will 
measured by the time we take to 
| If we can speed the victory by one 
we shall save the day’s toll of life, 
ss, of grief; we shall diminish by 
that much the burden we must 
ath to those who come after us. 
ime saved, then, is not only the raw 
‘tial of victory; it sets also a ceiling 
he price of victory. 
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Skill in saving time we call manage- 
ment. The management of the fighting 
men we call generalship. ‘he end of 


generalship is to achieve victory at the | 


lowest cost. On the home front, the 
measure of management is efficiency in 
government, industry, and domestic af- 
fairs. An all-out war can be won only 
by good management all along the line. 
For good generalship at the front is 
mortally a by bad manage- 
ment at home ne victory we ask of 
our fighting men and their leaders can- 
not be won unless the rest of us are 
willing to work by the standards we set 


for them. 
oo * x 


Let me be specific. The business man 
who refuses to manage his business with 
an eye first and foremost to winning the 
war rather than to his own selfish in- 
terest is prolonging the war by sO many 
days, each of which will exact its toll 
of blood and wealth. The labor leader 
who shuts down a plant or restricts the 
production of its workers in order to 
win a trading advantage or play labor 
politics is lengthening the war by so 
many days, at the cost of so many lives. 
Army or Navy officers who permit 
petty rivalries between services, bureaus 
or commands to interfere with their job 
of winning the war, are lengthening it 
by just so much, with all its grim cost. 

When a Washington _ politician 
makes political whoopee at the expense 
of the war effort, when he shelves de- 
cisions on matters that involve the na- 
tional security for fear of his political 
fortunes, he is lengthening the war by 
so many days and at so much cost in 


blood, sweat, and tears to his constit- 
uents as well as to every other Ameri- 
can. When Mr. and Mrs. Average 


American try to evade the sacrifices that 
must be asked of all, or cheat on the 
regulations that have been set up to 


conserve Our resources, or seek to wangle } 


sag privileges and advantages for 
their own bencfit, they are doing their 
part to lengthen the war by just so many 
days at that many days’ 

Once again: Time is the essential 
ingredient of victory. We must win it, 
save it, use it to the last second—if we 
would win this war. 

Only three coins will buy time. One 
is brains; that is, good management. 
Another is work; that is, all-out labor at 
whatever we may be called to do. The 
third is blood; that needs no explain- 


cost to us all. | 


ing. The more we can buy with our | 


brains and our work at home, the less 


we shall have to buy with the blood of | 


our men at the front. 

For wars are won by buving time. It 
is up to us to select the coin we shall 
use to pay for victory. W.C. 


Printer Comes Through 


“That printer certainly lived up to his 
word,” a St. Louis executive told an 
associate last week. “He said he’d work 
out a plan for our office printing that 
would make it more attractive and effec- 
tive, and at the same time save us ‘money. 
And look at how he’s delivered.” 


Many a business man has been sur- 
prised at the improvements and econo- 
mies that result when a printer is allowed 
to work out a definite “blueprint” for 
all office stationery — letterheads, en- 
velopes, invoices statements and forms. 
Such a plan gives the units continuity 
and uniformity, and, in many instances, 
economies are effected by combining 
various “runs.” 


PRINTER'S PLAN PRODUCES 
Streamlines Office Stationery 


Best and easiest way to secure such a 
plan for your office printing is to call 
in a printer equipped with the Nekoosa 
Bond Plan Book. This interesting port- 
folio has the answers to most office print- 
ing problems and serves as the key to 
your stationery plan. Run through this 
remarkable book with your printer and 
you will quickly see the advantages of 
a definite printing plan. 

< Printer's Paper Choice. Your printer 


knows that paper selection is an all- 
important factor in the success of his 


plan for you. That is why he will 
recommend Nekoosa Bond, the paper 
that’s “Pre-Tested from the Start.” He 


knows it has every quality to deliver top- 
notch performance both in your office 
and his pressroom. It has plentiful 
strength and opacity, attractive appear- 
ance, and a surface ideal for typing and 
pen and ink and permitting smudgeless 
erasures. He will show you samples and 
tell you more about this better business 
paper when he submits your plan. Call 
him today — no charge or obligation. 
Nekoosa-Edwards papers play an im 
portant role in the war. They include 
cartridge papers and wrapping, waxed 
packaging for explosives, papers for plastic 
panels for ships and planes. Despite this 
war production, Nekoosa Business Papers 
continue outstanding in their fields. 


PAYS TO PLAN WwitTthH 


R PRI eee 


Waboem Goud 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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THE TREND 


SPENDING, SAVING AND 


When the President this week moved toward the rein- 
forcement of the Office of Price Administration’s hold 
on the price line by asking congressional authority to 
stabilize farm prices and wages, he also pointed to the 
next big job on the anti-inflation agenda: actually syphon- 
ing off surplus purchasing power, the basic ingredient of 
inflation. 

So long as demand exceeds supply, it will constantly 
threaten to spill over into “black markets,” whatever 
damming is done by price curbs and rationing measures. 
Attempts to meet that threat by a mushroom growth of 
beaurocratic administrative, policing, and enforcement 
machinery cannot, at their best, guarantee against viola- 
tions of OPA orders. They haven't in Germany, even 
with aid of death penalties for violators. 


© OPA has figured the scope of this demand-supply prob- 
lem for 1942. But it is for next year, at least, that we 
must now plan. And here’s the kind of “inflation gap” 
for which the planning must be made (1942 data by 
OPA; 1943, a rough projection—not “gospel’”—by Busi- 
ness Week; savings estimated from normal patterns; sup- 
ply comprising all consumer's goods and services in terms 
of March, 1942, prices; all figures in billions of dollars): 


Calendar Consumer ‘Taxes, Market Market Inflation 
Year Income Savings Demands Supply Gap 
1942 117 31 86 69 By 
1943 135 40 95 60 35 


For size, that $35,000,000,000 gap can be illuminat- 
ingly compared with the $8,000,000,000 which the Treas- 
ury expects to syphon off by the newly-boosted income 
taxes—and whether, quantitatively, the gap comes to 
$35,000,000,000 or only to $25,000,000,000 does not 
affect the qualitative character of the problem. 

New taxes and forced savings measures designed to 
yield a total of $35,000,000,000 will not close the gap, 
for the $40,000,000,000 already marked for removal from 
the marketplace by taxes and savings includes voluntary 
savings. And if consumers are forced to save in one way, 
they tend to save less in others; if their income is taxed 
away, they cut out voluntary savings altogether. Theo- 
retically, taxes and forced savings would have to cover 
the entire $75,000,000,000 spread between income and 
goods before a solution could be guaranteed. 


@ The alternative “Kalecki Plan” for rationing expendi- 
tures by putting a money limit on retail purchases (BW 
—May23'42,p96) is also open to objection: that its severi- 
ties are politically impractical; that it could be evaded, 
along with other OPA price and ration controls. 
Variations in income levels create further complica- 
tions in the job of paring demand. The 1943 figure for 
total available consumer supply implies an average con- 
sumption of about $500 next year for each adult and 
$250 for each dependent—precisely the income-tax ex- 
emptions which the Treasury now recommends. Yet close 
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INFLATION 


to a fourth of all consumers will not have cven ¢ 
amounts to spend next year and that “lower fq 
can’t be sliced uniformly with the upper brackets 
out hurting morale and war production. The job 
hold subsistence levels and curb consumption with 
gressive sharpness from there up. 


@ It is no wonder that both Congress and the Ady 
tration have shied away from the problem. In any 
Washington figures, we have done pretty well » 
even if purchasing power is now pouring into the 
ketplace, we have so far escaped untold shortages 
ceiling violations, for consumers have actually save 
more than was expected of them. 

And that has inspired an idea—a tax solely on spenj 
(page 118), imposed on the basis that a tax on spendirg 
at the same time, an incentive to save. Its propong 
argue that, not only would payments on life insuy 
debts and similar noninflationary obligations bk 
empted, but a consumer would be encouraged to 
more than he had intended in order to escape taxation 
what he had planned to spend. With such a tax, th 
it collects the better it is, and its impact against inf 
is multiplied by the savings it encourages. It is 
argued that, by the medium of exemptions and 
rates, subsistence standards could be preserved and 
rifices in consumption made ever more progressive. 

That much, at least, is common ground for the sy 
ing-tax advocates. Some differ over administrative 
cedure. In the September issues of the publica 
Taxes, Jerome Weinstein suggests, instead of tax retu 
that consumers be issued uniform ration books in di 
amounts, with additional ration books obtainable 
subject to progressively steeper spending taxes. W.: 
Wallis, in the forthcoming September American 
nomic Review, sees in the plan a substitute for p 
fixing and rationing of each individual commodity, 1 
than simply a supplement. And there is a general g 
ment that, unlike all the severe income-curtailing ta 
posals, the spending tax would not overburden consu 
if they were of a mind to do the necessary saving. 


e As the situation now stands, the Treasury has re 
mended a distorted version of the spending tax! 
among other faults, offers insufficient incentive for 
untary savings, and the Senate Finance Committe 
rejected it. The problem of diverting incomes from 
market, whether by direct methods or by an incentié 
save approach, remains unsolved. Also remains the 
fact that there just aren’t enough goods in the mari¢ 
absorb price-controlled spending of the incomes 
on the loose. In some way, Congress and the Trea 
must face that fact, and make the public face it too. 
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